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PREFACE 


f^NCiENT Indian Polity has been for many years in 
the front line of topics of academic interest. The 
‘ discovery ’ of the Artha^Ustra of Kautilya and its 
publication a decade later in 1909, was to oriental 
scholarship as the discovery the Institutes of Gains 
in 1816 was to students of Roman Law. The publi¬ 
cation of its text and English translation coincided 
roughly with the beginnings of the movement for Indian 
Svaraj. Political interest proved both a stimulus and 
a handicap. It drew many students to the study of 
our ancient political institutions. At the same time, 
it developed a tendency to see occasionally in the evi¬ 
dence it furnished much more than was strictly justi¬ 
fied by critical scrutiny. Since then, a considerable 
literature on the ancient Indian theory of the state 
and Indian administrative institutions has come into 
existence. In the synthesis attempted in modern works, 
texts of Dharmas'astra have come to be drawn on side by 
side with those of the much smaller literature of Artha- 
s'astra. The tendency, however, has been to treat the form¬ 
er as subsidiary to the latter. Dharmas'astra is held to 
present ideals, which were never wholly put into practice, 
while Arthas'astra or Nitis'astra is considered more 
valuable because more realistic. Students of smfti and 
Arthas'astra overlook the classical distinction between 
the two, familiar to their predecessors centuries ago, 
and agree in holding Arthas'astra as wanting in the 
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canonical sanction that lay behind smrti. The error has 
spread even among pandits professing to follow tradi¬ 
tion. In a polemic work, composed in recent years 

by three distinguished pandits, in which certain reforms 
were subjected to criticism as contrary to Hindu Dharma, 
a specified view is summarily rejected on the ground 
(which itself is baseless) that it is an Arthas'astra 
dictum.^ As I have showed elsewhere, Arthas'astra is 
among the eighteen sources of Dharma, and it is also 
brought under one of the Upa-Vedas.“ The rule in 

stnfti that in a conflict between Arthas'astra and 

Dharmas'astra the former must give way, refers not to 
the general inferiority of the former class to the latter, but 
to the superiority in Indian convention of rules which 
have an adfsta-phala behind them to those for which 
a visible benefit {dfsta-phala) can be shown. Both 
smftis and works on Arthas'astra contain many 
dicta, under both these categories, and the standard 
set between the two must be applied in both. Con¬ 
currence of smrti and Arthas'astra may indicate a close 
approximation to actual practice, where action is guided 
solely by volition or custom, but it will not make an 
action for which a dfsta-phala can be quoted of the 
same value as acts for which the sanction is based on 
their enshrining an adfsta-phala. The criticism levelled 
against behaviourism—that it fails to furnish as secure 
a basis for ethics as transcendental sanction—is analogous 
to that levelled against artha rules as compared with 
Dharma precepts. The former are commendatory while 
the latter are mandatory. An artha precept may be 
over-ruled by even another artha precept, but no Dharma 
rule can be over-ruled at all. If a Dharma precept 
seems to be in conflict with another, the difference must 
be treated, in Indian convention, as apparent but not 

* Dhamtapradipa, Calcutta, 1937. 

* Rajadharnta, 1941, p. 95. 
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real, and as indicative of either a possibility of recon¬ 
ciliation or of allowing options to conduct. 

Many of those who have attempted a synthesis of 
our old polity by utilizing indiscriminately the data 
furnished by both sources, without visualizing the tradi¬ 
tional values of the two types of dicta, which writers 
on both Arthas'astra and Dharmas'astra have accepted, 
have been led away from a correct apprehension of basic 
political doctrines and facts, and have made statements 
and drawn conclusions which are not correct or sound. 
Training in traditional methods of study and interpreta¬ 
tion, for which many modern students evince little respect, 
is vital if one should grasp thoroughly teachings, stated 
cryptically or with exasperating brevity, in books of which 
the authorized interpretation has been transmitted only 
orally. Referring to the Buddhist Canon, T. W. Rhys 
Davids long ago uttered the warning that a sutra book was 
not intended to be read ; it was to be used merely as a 
syllabus of headlines, to be filled up by lessons from those 
who had received its interpretation orally from their 
teachers, to whom it had descended in similar fashion 
through countless generations of past teachers.^ The harm 
done to scholarship by the absence of such a training is 
intensified by two further causes ; the first is the habit of 
using ancient books in modern translations, often made 
by writers imbued with a contempt for the traditional 
interpretation that they had not themselves acquired ; the 
second is ignoring the background in which the thought 
has to be viewed. Since the days of Max Muller, who 
visualized the risk in regard to the study of Indian 
philosophical systems, an indication of the common 
postulates of our philosophical systems finds some place 
in modern books on Indian philosophy.^ In studies of 
ancient Indian political theory and law, the practice is 

' Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol. I. Preface, pp. xx—xxii. 

Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, passim. 
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not followed. To read the present into the past is an 
admitted defect in historical writing, in spite of the 
essential unity of human nature, which makes it possible 
to presume ordinarily that the same historic causes will 
have the same reactions at all times and places, other 
things being equal. A similar tendency may be re¬ 
cognized in many modern presentations of ancient Indian 
political thought in which the qualification implicit in the 
underlined clause is usually disregarded or forgotten. 
Much that seems trivial or absurd or unreasonable might 
be found to be quite defensible if the limiting conditions 
are recognized. 

The point may be illustrated by reference to the 
contents of the Rajadharmahunda of the Krtya-Kalpa- 
taru. To one who would approach its study, let us say, 
in an English version, or even to one who reads it, as if 
it was a self-contained book, Laksmidhara’s treatment of 
Rztjadhamta will appear as lacking in a sense of propor¬ 
tion and as dominated by sectional motives. Over 
and over again the apparent privileges of one varna seem 
to be emphasized unjustifiably. Undue importance ap¬ 
pears to be ascribed to ritual and magic, to the detailed 
description of omens and portents, and similar themes 
which offend our reason and taste. But it must be re¬ 
membered that Laksmidhara wrote at a time when India 
was on the eve of the Muslim conquest, and the air was 
filled with anxiety. In such times, men turn back to old 
beliefs in magic and ritual, which are enshrined in popular 
memory. We can see it today ! The signs can be read in 
history under similar circumstances in many countries in 
which the same vague fear of impending evil was oppres¬ 
sively present in the minds of both the common people 
and responsible leaders. True to the ideals of a niban- 
dhakztra, who selects only just those things as have 
Dharma sanction, Laksmidhara indicates only those rites 
which (unlike the proverbial Syena-ydga) have Dharma 
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authority behind them, for the state to perform with 
care and devotion, to ward off any unforeseen dangers 
that threaten the kingdom. His citation of Puranic 
authority for the rites described in the concluding chapters 
provides canonical validity for those festivals and cere¬ 
monies. There are hundreds of similar ceremonies, which 
he has not included, and of which he must have been 
cognizant. The implications of the selection and con¬ 
scious omission will appear only from a knowledge of the 
omitted rites. He must have believed, like his king and 
contemporaries, in their efficacy. The reassertion of the 
old sacerdotalism is explicable on the same grounds, as 
it is in the context of the Gupta empire, at the time of 
its rise, after the period of Indo-Bactrian, Parthian and 
S'aka contacts, or at its decline when it had to face the 
Huna inundation. 

In studying a work like the Rujadharmakunda of 
Laksmldhara, proper comprehension requires two other 
antecedent conditions. Firstly, this section has to 
be read in relation to all the other sections of the 
treatise. Its position in the Krtya-Kalpataru is not a 
matter of accident. Laksmldhara, with one possible 
exception,—and that a contemporary,*—was the first 
of the nibandhakuras to provide a special section 
for Rnjadharma, in its narrower sense. His example 
was not immediately followed. A section on the 
subject was not contemplated by Candes'vara in his 
Dharmaratnclkara. His Rujaniti-ratnnkara was com¬ 
posed when he had become an octogenarian, by special 
request of his king. The title Rujamti is significant. 
Dharmas'astra lays down what is obligatory, while Niti- 
s!astra deals with what is advisable. It is noteworthy 
that with rigorous consistency, Laksmldhara deals only 
with what is laid down in sm^tis, Pura^as and other 

' Gopala, author of the Kdmadhenu, now lost. A section of it on Rajaniti is 
referred to by Candes'vara. 

3 
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sources of Dharroa and does not quote any work on 
Nitis'astra or Arthas'astra. Candes'vara does so, and so 
do Mitramis'ra, Nllakantha and Anantadeva. The con¬ 
stitutional implication of the difference is worth noting. 
To go against what is enjoined in Dharmas'astra is a 
dereliction of duty, but to go against what is advised 
in Nitis'astra only amounts to unwisdom. Nitis'astra 
derives its authority from the great names behind its 
authorship {e.g. Kautilya, S'ukra) and from its appeal to 
reason. A work of the class is not correlated to any other 
work. In a digest of Dharma, every section must be 
construed in relation not only to every other section of 
the same work but to the entire body of Dharma literature, 
including all its sources. Primarily, it must be consistent 
with the rest of the digest. The same topic will be treated 
in a digest in different sections, as viewed from different 
angles: e.g. varna immunities, crimes, marriage etc. A 
nibandha must be read as a whole and judged as a whole, 
and not section by section, as if the parts were unrelated 
and not inter-dependent. 

Judged in this way, the first thing to note is that the 
duty of a king is both personal and official, and the two 
are inseparable, so long as one is king. The slender 
sections on mjadharma in smrtis claim to deal with the 
personal duty {guna-dharma) of the consecrated Ksatriya 
{nturdhubhisikta), which includes the duties of his station, 
of his varna and his asframa (Grhastha). The comprehen¬ 
sive duty of the king is to maintain the scheme of varria 
and usframa, and paripulana, (protection, in the widest 
sense) includes this. The King and the Brahmana are said 
to uphold jointly the world-order, and to have undertaken 
a lifelong vow to do so {dhrta-vratau). Neither can change 
the social order or alter its features to the slightest extent. 
The all-embracing obligation thus laid upon the ruler, #.e., 
the State, makes it necessary that the head of the execu¬ 
tive, j.e., the Rajan, must treat all Dharma as hi$ duty, 
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Rnjadhatma. After Arthas'astra works grew in number 
and in influence, Rnjadharma and R^tjaniti were some¬ 
times confused with each other, and the former came to 
mean only the enfeebled description of the state adminis¬ 
tration and the daily duties of the king. By overlooking 
the background of Rnjadharma, even in the restricted 
sense, and reading the sections on it apart from their 
context in a large digest, much of political and institu¬ 
tional value is missed. In no other part of Dharmas'astra 
is the task of interpretation by reference to the entire 
content of Dharma more necessary than in that which 
bears the title of Rujadharmdkunda. It has been the aim 
of the Introduction, prefixed to this edition of the eleventh 
section of the Kftya-Kalpataru, which bears this title, to 
attempt this task. 

Looked at in the light shed by the rest of Dharma 
literature, this section will be found to be both interesting 
and significant. When Laksmidhara composed his digest, 
Indian independence had not been lost. He served a 
powerful king, and held, after his father, the position of 
chief minister in a great kingdom. With the exception of 
Candes'vara, the later writers on Rnjadharma or Rnjanlti 
were pandits, not statesmen. The range of Laksmidhara’s 
reading is as wide as that of the best digest writers. 
A feature in which he excels is his faculty for selection 
and for terse comment. His views have to be inferred 
as much from his omissions as from his express citations. 
Later writers had neither his discrimination, nor perhaps 
his recognized authority. They became diffuse, repeated 
themselves, and padded their works with needless citations 
on the same topics. 

From the scrutiny of this section and its study in 
relation to the wide literature of Dharma, a number of 
conclusions emerge, which are detailed in the Introduc¬ 
tion. Among them may be mentioned the conception 
of kingship as a position of dedicated service, and the 
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exposal of the misuse of the theory of the divine origin 
of kingship in a defence of royal absolutism. There is 
no right divine to do wrong. The significance of the rite 
of abhi^eka as a ‘ new birth ’ emerges. It is shown how 
the social balance as well as internal order and external 
security, was ensured with the minimum of violence under 
Rujadharma, in which duties were described and not 
prerogatives. There was no need to a king to take a coro¬ 
nation oath to rule justly. The obligation was implicit 
in the office of king, as part of rnja-dharma. A proper 
balance between the use of force and the maintenance 
of the rule of ahimszt resulted from it. The power of 
datida which was vested in the king, was not to be exer¬ 
cised capriciously, but only in accordance with rule. 

For many years Rujadharma has occupied the leisure 
of the editor, both in its wider and its narrower connota¬ 
tions. His results have been given in his Considerations 
on Ancient Indian Polity (1914, second edn. 1935, Madras 
University), Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Economic 
Thought (1934, Benares Hindu University) and Indian 
Cameralism (Calcutta University, 1934). In his lectures 
in the University of Madras on Rujadharma (Adyar 
Library, 1941) an attempt has been made to provide 
the prolegomena to the study of the literature of Dharma- 
s'astra. Reference to these may be permitted, as they 
carry on the consideration of aspects and topics, which 
have not been dealt with in the Introduction to this 
section of the Kflya-Kalpataru. 

Rujadharmakunda is the eleventh section of Laksmi- 
dhara’s nibandha, and the third to be published, its 
predecessors in publication being the DunahUnda and the 
TirthakU‘p4^, which form the fifth and eighth parts of the 
digest. In the Introduction to the last, the reasons for 
not following in publication the natural sequence of the 
sections have been briefly stated. A complete set of the 
nibandha does not exist anywhere now, except in my 
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possession. Two parts which were wanting, out of the 
fourteen, were discovered by me. Till recently, the begin¬ 
ning of one kitnda was defective; it has since been 
rectified by the discovery of a second manuscript. Even 
now the concluding portion of one of the earliest sections, 
for which only one manuscript is available, seems wanting. 
The manuscripts represent the achievement of generations 
of ignorant or careless scribes, and abound in omissions, 
wrong conjunctions and repetitions, as well as grammati¬ 
cal and scriptorial errors. Laksmldhara had a wide 
repertory, and many of the works he cites are now lost. 
Several of them were in prose or in sutra form. He had 
a high sense of textual accuracy, and his readings, where 
they differed from accepted versions, have been deferen¬ 
tially noticed by later writers, even when they related to 
the texts of smrtis which had been commented on by 
distinguished scholiasts like Medhatithi or Vis'varupa. 
Further, as regards the bulk of extant smftis, the texts 
have not even now been established definitively. This may 
be seen in Vasi^thasmrti, and to a smaller extent in Visnu- 
smtti} In editing the oldest surviving digest, an obligation 
therefore rests on its editor to collect every manuscript 
of every section of it, which is known to be in existence or 
which assiduous exploration may reveal. Many editions 
of nihandhas abound in errors which such an exhaustive 
survey might have avoided. 

The feeling of responsibility for presenting as full 
material as a collation of all available manuscripts can 
furnish has weighed upon the editor. The Rujadhartna- 
hurida fortunately existed in a manuscript, which was 
fairly complete and correct and came from the almost 
complete set in the Udaipur Palace.* It was immediately 
made the basis of the rough press copy. Soon after 


' My edition of Vi^usmfti with the Kesrava-Vaijayanti is in the press, and 
will be published in the Adyar Library Series. 

~ It bears the date Samvat 1612 i.e,, 1565 a.d. 
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(between June and September 1937) the manuscript 
in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(No. Ill, G. 76) was secured and compared with the 
press copy. The Calcutta manuscript bears the date 
1805 a.d. and it is a modern transcript. Some manu¬ 
scripts of the kunda, whose existence came to my notice 
subsequently (eg., those in the Varendra Research 
Society, Rajashahi, and in the Samskrta Sahitya Parisad, 
Shyam Bazar, Calcutta) are merely copies of this manu¬ 
script. Of the two manuscripts in the India Office, 
which were also obtained for collation, only one had 
individual features. This bore the number 1386 and 
it is described in Eggeling’s Catalogue of the Library. 
The other manuscript furnished very few readings, was 
very defective in orthography and grammar, and claimed 
only to be a transcript made in 1865 A.D. of an older 
manuscript dated 1695, in an era that is not specified in 
the appended chronogram. After all these manuscripts 
had been utilized in collation, the press copy was sent to 
the press and the printing was finished upto the end of 
Appendix D before the end of 1938. While the printed 
sheets were kept aside, pending my getting the requisite 
leisure for preparing an introduction, I came to know that 
a manuscript of the Krtya-Kalpataru, which contained 
the Rcljadharmakctnda, existed in the Anup Library at 
Bikanir, though it was repeatedly declared as lost and not 
discoverable, when I applied for its loan. I obtained a 
transcript of it after several months, and added its read¬ 
ings as Appendix F. The date of this manuscript is 
Samvat 1737. 

Interruptions due to my work in connection with the 
starting of S'rl Vehkates'vara Oriental Institute at Tiru- 
pati, and the Tenth session of the All India Oriental 
Conference held at Tirupati, as well as other causes 
of a personal nature, delayed the composition of the 
Introduction that was felt to be necessary for a proper 
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comprehension of the kurida. Thus a book which has 
been virtually in print for four years is released only now. 

A year ago, when I was at Delhi, I saw an advertise¬ 
ment of an edition of Rujadharmaknridti in the catalogue 
of a Lahore publisher. I obtained a copy of it and have 
now examined it. It has been edited and published at 
Lahore by Mr. Jagadish Lai Shastri, M.A., M.O.L., a 
research scholar of the Punjab University. It claims to 
be based on only one manuscript, viz. that of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. It has an introduction in 
English which endeavours to furnish some information on 
Laksmidhara, the Kftya-Kalpataru and the available 
manuscripts of the nihandha as described in the published 
Catalogues of Manuscripts, Peterson’s Report of 1883, 
and Rai Bahadur Man Mohan Chakravarty’s papers in 
the J.A.S.B., 1915. A short account of Laksmidhara, from 
Mahamahopadhyaya P. V. Kane’s History of Dharma- 
sfUstra, volume I, is furnished. Mr. Jagadish Lai Shastri 
makes no reference to the edition of the Duna-Kunda, 
which was published towards the end of 1941, as volume 
XCII of the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series and to the In¬ 
troduction of that volume where the date of Laksmidhara 
and of the Krtya-Kalpataru is discussed, though his 
edition first appeared in the Lahore Oriental College 
Magazine only in May 1942. Since 1938 the fact of an 
edition of the Kftya-Kaipataru being in preparation or 
in the press, has been notified in the lists added to the 
volumes of the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 

The Lahore edition contains several errors both in the 
Introduction and in the body of the text. A few may be 
mentioned. On p. 5 of the Introduction, India Office 
Manuscript No. 1385, which contains only the Danak^nda 
(and which has been used in my edition of that kunda) is 
described as containing twelve kandas ! The mistake seems 
to be due to taking the description of the digest, which is 
appended to the descriptive note in the Catalogue, as an 
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indication of the contents of this manuscript. About 
eighteen instances were noticed in which the text, while 
claiming to follow the Asiatic Society’s manuscript, has 
substituted for its readings those of Mitramis'ra’s Rujanlti- 
prakclsfa. On p. 57 the omission of some words in line 11 of 
the text makes it unintelligible. On p. 58 a sUtra of Vispu- 
smrti (111,15) is combined with a comment, as if it were a 
part of it. On p. 63 a big gap of about two pages in the 
manuscript used has not been detected, with the result 
that a part of a sutra of Vasisthasmfti and a comment 
on it have been telescoped with a sutra of Visnusmfti. 
On p. 100 a sutra of Visnusinrti is printed as a comment on 
a passage of Manustufti. These examples are illustrative. 
They point to the risks which are inevitable, when one 
attempts to print from only one manuscript, an important 
section of a nibandha of which other manuscripts are 
known to exist. 

It remains to make an acknowledgment of my 
obligations. In passing the edition through the press, I 
have been assisted by Mahamahopadhyaya A. Chinna- 
swami Sastri, now Principal of the College of Oriental 
Learning in the Benares Hindu University as well as by 
my former student and frequent collaborator Mr. A. N. 
Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., L.T. of the Adyar Library. The 
General Editor of the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, Rajya- 
ratna, Jflanajyoti Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, M.A., Ph.D., 
was compelled by the rule of the India Office precluding 
its manuscripts going out of the custody of the borrower, 
to do himself the collation of my press copy with the 
India Office Manuscripts. Such labor is not part of a 
General Editor’s duty. I am specially grateful to him 
for having undertaken the task. I am under a special 
debt to Sir V. T. Krishnamacharya, K. C. I. E., Prime 
Minister of Baroda, for having secured for my use, a trans¬ 
cript of the Kftya-Kalpataru manuscript in the Anup 
Library, Bikanir, after my attempts to do so had failed. 
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I learned of the existence of this manuscript in Bikanir, 
after it had been declared lost, through Tarkatirtha 
Pandit Laxman Shastri Joshi, the erudite editor of Dhar- 
makosfa and his assistants. Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., 
D. Phil, of the University of Madras, obtained for me 
particulars of the manuscript in the Anup Library, which 
enabled me to secure a transcript of it ultimately through 
the Baroda Government. I am grateful to Mr. C. Subba- 
rayudu, Superintendent of the Vasanta Press, Adyar, 
Madras, for kindly undertaking the printing of the Intro¬ 
duction and preliminary matter in spite of other com¬ 
mitments. 

Vasumati Vilns ^ 

Mylapore, Madras^ > K. V. Rangaswami 

20th December, 1943 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Place of Rajadharma in a Digest 

In the scheme of the Krtya-Kaipataru the eleventh and twelfth 
sections are assigned to the exposition of Rajadharma and 
Vyavahdra, The specific duties of the king include the adminis¬ 
tration of law and justice. Vyavahdra is logically comprehended 
in Rajadharma in its narrower or specialised form. But its 
volume and complexity justify its treatment in a section by itself. 
Ydjnavalkyasmrti assigns, for instance, its central division to 
Vyavahdra, but even there the treatment of Vyavahdra follows 
closely on the heels of the exposition of the specific duties of the 
crowned ksatriya in the Acdra section. The intimate connection 
between royal duties and law and procedure is the justification 
for some writers, like Anantadeva, the author of Rajadharma- 
kaustubha, who treat of Vyavahdra in their treatises on Rdja- 
dharma. The relegation of the duties of the king and the 
administration of law and justice to almost the end of a com¬ 
prehensive exposition of Dharma is also noteworthy. To a 
modern student, law and polity have more attraction than the 
description of the duties of the castes {varna) and orders 
{dsrama). In the Hindu view of life a king's efficient discharge 
of his duties is only the means to the end of all human activity, 
viz., freedom from rebirth (moksa). The, ruler qualifies for it by 
discharging the duties of his station in the approved manner. 
The progress of his subjects towards the goal is rendered possible 
only if the head of civil society sees that there is order and 
justice within the state, protection for every one from external 
danger and from seasonal vicissitudes, which are due to the 
neglect of his spiritual or sacramental duties,' and that the state 
' Cf. RAmSiyana, I, 9, 7-8 on the long drought in Ahga— 
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maintains vari^^rama-dharma and prevents the confusion which 
will spring from persons abandoning the duties of their station 
and birth and taking up other duties and from mixture of castes 
(vartjuisamkara). 


The Social Balance 

The function of the ruler, i,e,y of the state, is to maintain 
the social balance or, to vary the metaphor, to keep the ring. 
Every person’s salvation depends primarily on his own efforts. 
He approaches or recedes from the goal according as he fulfils 
his appointed duties or neglects them. In the four stages of life, 
(ds^raina)^ the first is mainly educative, while the last signifies 
a withdrawal from society, except to the extent of being 
dependent on society for the support of life till the moment of 
dissolution arrives. Society, as well as all individual and social 
effort, is based on the existence of the second asratna, i.e.y of the 
householder {grhastha)} He alone is competent to discharge 
the triple debt (rna-traya) in which man is born, viz,, the debt 
to sages (rsi-rna), the debt to the gods (deva-rna), and the debt 
to progenitors {pitr-rna), and he does so by study and teaching, 
by worship and by continuing the family line by marriage and 
progeny.* The second stage of life (grhasthasrama) is also the only 
one of the four to which men of every caste (varna) are eligible. 

In the orderly sequence of divisions of the Krtya-Kalpataru, 
the first section deals with the first stage of life {brahmacaryds^- 
ratna) and the second undertakes a general survey of the second 

See the references in ray Ancient Indian Polity, 1935, p. 108, and my Raja- 
dharnta, 1941, pp. 102-109. 

' See the Brahmacarik&nda of the Krtyakalpataru, and Manusmrti, 
III, 77-80. Vasisfha, VIII, 14-16, and Vi^nusmtti, LXIX, 27-29. 
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Stage {grhastMsframa)f followed up in the third by details of the 
householder’s daily duties (dhnika). The next seven sections 
deal with the various ways in which the householder (and some¬ 
times men of the other ds'ramas also) may effectively discharge 
the debts to the gods, to God and to ancestors. These are open 
in varying degrees to members of all varnas. On the second 
varna^ viz.^ the ksatriya devolves the duty of assuming the pro¬ 
tection of the entire society and of maintaining the social order 
by undertaking the functions and obligations of government.' 
The eleventh section naturally follows with a treatment of the 
specific duties {gunadharma) of the consecrated ksatriya^ and, 
by extension of the idea, of any one on whom the duties of the 
ksatriya devolve, even if he is not a member of the second vartta. 
The twelfth division, which details civil and criminal law, is a 
supplement to the eleventh. In the nicely balanced order of the 
Universe, any neglect of individual or collective duty, may 
have grave results, and to obviate them propitiatory rites of both 
a personal and public character are prescribed. Hence the pro¬ 
per place for their consideration is after the discussion of Raja- 
dharma. The driving motive for all human effort being the 
aspiration for mukti (release), the treatment of tnoksa is the 
logical finial to the edifice of Dharmas'astra. Moksakdnda is 
accordingly the concluding book of Laksmidhara’s great digest. 
The order of treatment is roughly anticipated in the most authori¬ 
tative of smrtis, viz, Mdnava-dharmas'dstra, 

The Postulates of Dharma 

The basic assumptions of Dharma include a primary and 
general duty, devolving on every one, to maintain the division of 
‘ castes and orders ’ (varnds'rama). Its fundamental tenets have 
universal applicability, in space and time, and in that sense are 
described as sandtana (eternal). In an important but superficial 
feature works on Dharmas'astra differ from the ethical or moral 
codes of other peoples, ancient or modern. Not only modern 
legislative acts, but even such statements of moral ideals as the 

^ Cf. Paraa'arasmrti, h fi[ 5RT ^ i 
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Christian decalogue, state what should not be done. Their posi¬ 
tion is negative. In the Dharmas'astra, on the other hand, one 
is told what should be done, what any particular person should 
not leave undone. The difference reflects a fundamental differ¬ 
ence in outlook. In the Indian view (Brahmanical, Jaina or 
Buddhist) man is an animated bundle of duties. When every 
one does his or her duty, universal harmony results. Neglect of 
one’s duty recoils not merely on the delinquent but upsets the 
whole established order, The magnitude of the evil which might 
follow individual default and afflict society calls for a corres¬ 
ponding strength in the regulating authority, which will reduce 
the lapses from duty in number and gravity. The weight of the 
authority of the whole community should be behind the mainte¬ 
nance of Dharma. The head of the community (f.e., the 
ruler) or its spiritual and intellectual leaders should exercise 
this power. In organized society, the ruler alone can apply in 
all such cases the requisite social pressure. The upkeep of 
Dharma in all its protean forms becomes therefore the first 
duty of the state and its head. All Dharma is Rdjadharma. 
The reach of the state’s duty extends to every form of 
activity. 


The Wide Range of Rajadharma 

In recent times the wider conception of Bajadharma has 
become obscured but the implications of the term in its larger 
and narrower sense have always been understood by Indian 
writers. In the Mahdbhdrata, Dharma and Rajadharma are used 
indifferently to signify the corpus of Dharma. In requesting 
Bhisma to explain Rdjadharma to him, Yudhis^hira, to show its 
value declares how all sentient beings depend on Rdjadharma ^ 
and the four ends of life {catur-varga) are elucidated by it. This 
is made still more explicit in a further declaration that the 
safe-guarding of the duties of the four varr^as (caturvarnyasya 
dharmasya raksa) is the king’s dharma {rdjfidm dharmah). The 
comprehensive character of Rdjadharma is emphasized in 
Bhisma’s declaration, at the end of a panegyrical passage, that 


1 
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** all Dharma has entered into Rajadharma'' ^ The first work 
on the science, the thousand-chapter treatise of SvayambhQ 
(Brahma) is stated to have dealt with the customs of nations, 
castes and clans * as was required in a work of such universal 
applicability. The idea is also implicit in the rules for the educa¬ 
tion of princes, which makes it obligatory for the future king to 
possess a competent knowledge of all Dharma, * and in the com¬ 
position by royal command of digests of the over-grown Dharma 
literature for their use. 

So vast a range places the “ Dharma of kings ” beyond the 
capability of most rulers. A king is under Dharma in two capa¬ 
cities, i.e., as a person, of a definite varna, subject to the Dharma 
of that varna^ and secondly as a crowned ruler. In the second 
capacity, as a public functionary, he has duties which he is ex¬ 
pected to discharge directly and those which he discharges 
indirectly through skilled helpers. He cannot shed h'\s personal 
obligations, and cannot prudently delegate some of his more 
important regal duties. The definition and elucidation of these 
is necessary for successful kingship or administration. The 
parallel development of Arthas'dstra resulted in an elabora¬ 
tion of the duties more directly concerned with government of 
states. The sciences of Dharma and Artha deal with the modes 
of attainment of these two ends of life (purusdrtha). The other 
two ends are the satisfaction of the emotions, especially those 
resulting in pleasure of the senses {kdma) and moksa or liberation 
of the spirit. The last is the ultimate and highest end, to which 
the others only lead. Kdma and Artha are proximate ends, and 
in their relative importance the ultimate aims are the most im¬ 
portant. The Mahdbhdrata * declares the accepted Indian view 
that of the three purusdrthas, Dharma is the best, Artha is next 
best and Kdma is the lowest, and that both Artha and Kdma 

^ srf^: ^o) 

qflf: (a?, v»v), 

® ^ i srat qft- 

II 

8?. qqr—qwnit irf I 
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spring from Dharma} This view is endorsed by both Kautilya 
and Vatsyayana, who however declare that Artha is the chief 
end of the king. The complexity of human nature makes it 
impossible to convert it to pure asceticism and to a contempt for 
economic and emotional satisfactions. Accordingly, there is 
unanimity in laying down that each end (except Moksa) should 
be striven for, if it does not conflict with those preceding. A 
comfortless life is not for man. The subordination of lower 
aims to the higher is part of the discipline of life, which will 
lead to the ultimate goal.* Arthas'astra recognized the para- 
mountcy of Dharma, and regarded it as a common denominator 
of all action, while for human expediency, it stresses the greater 
importance of Artha, The ultimate sanctions of Dharma and 
Artha are to be found in a common source, viz, S^ruti, i,e, the 
Veda. The end of society is the same for both. “ The king 
should permit no neglect by living beings of their appropriate 
duty (svadharma), By standing fast in one’s duty, happiness is 
possible in life as in death. Society {lokah) prospers and does 
not decay, when it maintains the bounds of conduct of Aryas 
(vyavasthitarya-maryddah), stabilizes the order of castes and 
stages of life (krtavarndsframa-sthitih) and seeks refuge in the 
Vedas {traiyd hi raksitah).''^ For the normal upkeep of 
organized political order it is sufficient to take a lower standard 
than for the determination of what is Dharma and what is 
A-dharma, But, when there is a conflict between Dharmas'astra 
and the science of affairs {vydvahdrikam s'dstram), admits 
Kautilya (III, 1), the rule of Artha has to be construed in 

^ "A, ^ Jr I 

^I?r: I ” U (<), v») *fqr—“ 

^ W ^ t iotW- 

r arf i H qqfsS- 
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consonance with those of Dharma. ’ Dharmas'Sstra deals with 
action that is enjoined, and therefore beyond argument. Artha- 
s'astra deals with action that is manifestly feasible and advan¬ 
tageous. In smrtis an Artha content is to be found, while the 
normal material of Arthas'astra is Dharma. It is on this account 
that a wellknown text of Yajnvalkya * (II, 21) lays down the 
superiority of an injunction of Dharma to one relating to worldly 
affairs {Artha), It is rightly interpreted by .Vijnanes'vara ^ as 
referring not to the inferiority of the science of Arthas'astra 
generally but to Artha rules contained in smrtis. He illustrates 
the point thus. A manifest assassin {dtatdyin) may be killed 
whatever be his status, age or spiritual relationship {Manusmrti, 
viii, 350-351).. But, by another rule, there is no expiation 
possible for killing a Brahmana (76., xi, 89). The second rule is 
absolute; therefore, the first merely aims at showing the enorm¬ 
ity of assassination. The first rule is therefore an Arthas'astra 
rule, and is superseded by the second, which is an injunction 
of Dharma. 

A common aim, viz., the upkeep of the order of varna and 
ds^rama, which can be brought about only by the existence of a 
supreme human authority supervising conduct and enforcing 
conformity by penalties, unites both the Dharmas'astra and the 
Arthas'astra in regarding political union and the state, as well 
as the power of punishment (Danda), as of divine creation. 
Both laud the king (i.e., the state) and magnify the sovereign. 
The state, i.e. the king, was brought into existence to end 

‘ gpiqr i 

^ II (2. 1^0.) 

2 i awrara 

II ^1.) 

i . ... i ^ am,—" p 

«rT55f^ ar 3rr?i®} i anaarPraaraRi ii aiaai^ 

^ I sixOT ar iraw ar a?ffa ii (*13, < i ^ i 

H., M.) II aar—‘ waar^araRiaf^ %aRia ?i| r j^a^a ^raWtam 
ap5r ir a?«fciRim.ii ‘spt ^igfe^faar swrcar ^aat • 
w# aT 9 W» ^ Ma^ (ag, 11 , Hs) im^ a4aimii aat 
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anarchy and to restore and maintain Dharma. All Dharma 
is within the ambit of the king’s responsibility. As the duty 
can be discharged only by the display or by the use of the 
coercive power of the state, all Dharma becomes subject to the 
king’s jurisdiction. The former defines the attitude of Dharma- 
s'astra, and the latter that of Arthas'astra. The only difference 
lies in the elaboration which rules of duty (Dharma) underwent 
in Arthas'astra, which had to concern itself as much with what 
was enjoined as with what was feasible and advantageous to the 
community. The treatment of administrative matters was there¬ 
fore fuller in works on Arthas'astra or Rajanlti than in Dharma- 
s'astra digests or smrtis. 

Many topics of Rajanlti do not appear in the sections on 
Rajadharma in dharma-nibandhas^ because they are dealt with 
in other sections of the digests. Another reason for the com¬ 
paratively smaller bulk of works on Rajadharma is that by 
convention writers on NUis'dstra or Arthas'astra are not cited in 
digests of Dharma. The cause is not due to any idea of the 
unauthoritative nature of Arthas'astra. Such an apprehension is 
cleared up by the addition of four subjects viz.^ Ayurveda, 
Gandharva-veda, Dhanurveda and Arthas'astra to the fourteen 
sources of learning or Dharma (vidydsthana) enumerated by 
Yajnavalkya (I, 3).‘ This is done by the Visnupurdna, from 
which the s'lokas are cited by Laksmidhara in the paribhd^d 
section of the Krtya-Kalpataru,^ Apararka has argued that 
while the fourteen mentioned by Yajnavalkya are described as 
sources of learning as well as Dharma, the four added to 
the fourteen are described only as vidydhj and that therefore the 
four are not as authoritative as sources of Dharma as the re¬ 
maining fourteen.* Laksmidhara, whose view is endorsed in 
almost the same words by Mitramis'ra in Paribhdsd-prakds'a, 

(«n». % X.) II 
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states on the other hand that the fourteen pertain to Dharma 
(whose effects are invisible, adrstdrtha) while the additional 
four, like Arthas'astra deal with visible wordly matters {drstdrtha)^ 
and they are also sources of Dharma.^ But throughout his 
great nibandha there is not a single citation from any work of 
Arthas^dstm. The reason should be sought not in any low 
estimate of the authoritative character of Arthas'astra but in the 
circumstance that the authors of books on Arthas'astra, unlike 
the authors of smrtis, are not sages or semi-divine beings but 
ordinary men, eminent as scholars or statesmen. The distinction 
is not kept in mind by later writers like Mitramis'ra and Bhatta 
Nllakantha, who freely quote the NUisdra of Kamandaka.* It 
is noteworthy that citations from Kautilya (wrongly printed as 
Kaundinya) are to be found in Jimutavahana’s Vyavahdramdtrkd,^ 
Laksmidhara is more consistent in his principle and practice. The 
inclusion of Arthas'astra under Upa-veda which he sanctions 
in Vyavahdrakdnda^ would also stand in the way of his rejecting 
its authority, especially in a digest of Rajadharma. 

Laksmidhara's Claims 

Judged by bulk, the Rdjadharma-kdnda of Krtya-Kalpataru 
is one of its smaller divisions. To a modern student of ancient 
Indian polity, it will also appear somewhat barren and theore¬ 
tical, when compared with, for example, the Kautiliya, In the 
tnangalas'loka^ Laksmidhara claims to be animated by the 

jjFcqt «r^sfq aqr'nn” 5% 1 

arrg^qROqt ?ii«iiq[,q f^qqr ^ qtipqn 1 ” 

* Mitramis'ra quotes Kamandaka only once (p. 30) in Nitipmkas'a, but 
Nilakaptha quotes him fifty-nine times in NitimayUkha. 

^ Of the six quotations from ‘ Kaundinya ’ (pp. 288 and 340-1) one is a 
quotation from the Kautiliya, while the others are paraphrases of passages in the 
Arthas'astra. I pointed this out first in my Ancient Indian Polity, p. 136. 

iq: I qtg q?q q 55^^: q;piq trswfftqqr- 
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spirit of piety (punyadhlh), as one who essays to expound 
Dharmas'astra should be, to have assuredly {Khalu) been res¬ 
ponsible for ensuring the supremacy of Govindacandra over 
many kings by his advice and spells (mantra) ^ and to have by 
his counsel made the king tread the path of justice and 
liberality to the good men of the world. The use of mantra in 
its double sense is significant. As chief minister it was his duty 
to guide the king by timely and wholesome advice. As chief 
priest he ensured victories by the use of appropriate spells 
or prayers. The importance attached by him to the superhuman 
factor in ensuring worldly success, particularly in a king, will 
be evident in the inclusion in this section of the digest of instruc¬ 
tions for the correct performance of many rites in festivals and 
worship of certain divinities, for the welfare of the State. They 
are scattered throughout the book and also take up the last seven 
chapters of the section, which is divided into twenty-one sections 
in all.^ Unless Govindacandra, as well as his contemporaries, 
acquiesced in the services thus claimed, as rendered to his king 
and country by Laksmidhara, it is inconceivable that he would 
have been allowed to state them so openly in a work written 
under a royal mandate. 

The assignment of a section of a dharma-nibandha to the 
exposition of the guna-dharma of the crowned ksatriya (miirdha- 
hhisikta) is dictated by the importance of the subject. In one 
respect Laksmidhara stands above later writers on the subject. 
His king was a powerful independent ruler, whose authority 
extended over a considerable area of Hindusthan. The life of 
Govindacandra was eventful, and he was largely the architect 
of the Gahadwala empire. Laksmidhara himself was no 
mere arm-chair political theorist. He was a tried and suc¬ 
cessful statesman and administrator, who guided the foreign 
policy of an adventurous and ambitious ruler in eventful times. 
The fact that his father had held the same offices, and circum¬ 
stances pointing to his association with Govindacandra during the 
years in which, as crown prince, he virtually held the reins of the 
kingdom, would point to Laksmidhara’s being a grandee of 

» Laksmidhara does not specify the number of chapters. In this edition the 
book is divided into 21 sections. The Lahore edition by dividing chapter XIV into 
two, makes the chapters twenty-two. 
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the chief court in North India in his day. He belongs thus 
to the class of writers, whose works derive additional weight 
from their being distinguished statesmen, empire builders and 
administrators. Hemadri and Todarmal had administrative ex¬ 
perience comparable with his, but had perhaps not the same 
guiding influence on the foreign policy of their kings. Kautilya 
is a more eminent figure of the class, while Madhavacarya might 
well be placed after Laksmidhara in the category. 

Features of the Work 

The great expectations raised by these features may not be 
met by a study of this book. But, it should not be ascribed 
either to capacity and experience of the author not being up to 
the level of his position and record, or to the sterility of Raja- 
dharma as such. The chief function of the author of a digest is 
to select his citations wisely and string them up with brief ex¬ 
planatory notes. Many topics and dicta, which a statesman 
might well be expected to deal with in a work on polity, will be 
excluded in an exposition confined to the positive injunctions laid 
down in smrtis for the regulation of the life and activity of an 
orthodox king. The hypotheses of Dharma necessitate a static, 
as contrasted with a dynamic, treatment. Matters which will be 
stated openly in a modern work on polity, will have to be 
gathered in a dharma-nibhandha by inference from scattered 
dicta. Works on kingcraft, which are realistic, tend to become 
secret possessions of rulers and ministers. As the mark of 
Dharma is its mandatory character, the principles of Rajadharma 
gain a constitutional significance, from their imposition on rulers 
and their accessibility to every man. Behind bald statements 
and injunctions lie hidden propositions of constitutional impor¬ 
tance. Without comments which bring out their full implications 
it will be difficult to search a proper appreciation of a work like 
the Rajadhartnakdi^a of the Krtya-Kalpataru. 

Literature of Rajadharma 

The discrimination between Bdjadharma and NUis'dstra, 
which is seen in Laksmidhara’s work, appears to have been 
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forgotten by later writers on Rajadharma, as part the dharma- 
nibandhas which they composed. Candes'vara (c. A. D. 1300), 
who counts Laksmidhara as one of his models and who bor¬ 
rows wholesale from Krtya-Kalpatat'Uf names the supplement 
which he composed to the seven ratndharas^ Rdjamti-ratndkara, 
It was apparently not in his original scheme, and the composi¬ 
tion of the supplement was undertaken by command of king 
Bhaves'a, who is identified with Bhavasimha of the Kames'vara 
dynasty of Tirhut, who became king in succession to his brother 
Kames'vara about 1370. The dynasty was set up by the sultan 
of Delhi. Its first ruler was the rdja-guru or spiritual preceptor 
of the former kings of Mithila. As Candes'vara claims to have 
performed a UdapuruRadana^ after a successful expedition into 
Nepal in A. D. 1314, he must have been about 85 years old when 
he composed his treatise. Coming of a family of prime minis¬ 
ters and having also held the office of chief justice, Candes'vara 
had qualifications for composing a digest, comparable in every 
way to Laksmidhara’s. He states in the introductory verses that 
Bhaves'a commanded him to prepare a digest of rdjamtl (niJanUi- 
nibandhaka). According to Kamandaka, NUis'dstra is ‘the nectar 
churned out of the ocean of Arthas'astra.’ ‘ That Candes'vara 
regarded the RdjanUimtndkara as a supplement to his seven- 
volume digest of Dharmas'astra (each of which bore a title 
ending with the word Ratndkara^ i.e., ocean) is evident from the 
title he gave to the work of his old age. The titles of other works 
composed after he had completed the seven-volume digest 
do not bear this mtidrd : they are named Krtyacintdmaniy Ddna- 
vahydvali and SHvavdkydvali, Though he draws freely on works 
on Nitis'astra like Kamandaka’s Nltis'dra, the distinction between 
this class of literature and a Dharmas'dstra-nibandha was appar¬ 
ently not known to him. For, he cites Laksmidhara’s work as 
NUi-kalpataru (p. 8). He cites a passage from the work of Kaman¬ 
daka (p. 55) as Arthas'dstra, This looseness of expression and 
citation of both Dharma and Niti works in a Dharma-nibandha 
is equally evident in the works of Mitramis'ra and Nllakantha. 
The work of the former is named Rdjanitiprakdm and cf the 
latter Rdjanlti or Nitimayilkha, Both cite the Kdmandakiya. 

' See his description of Kautilya (I, 6). 
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Anantadeva gives the title Rajadharmakaustubha to his work, 
and does not quote any work on Nitis^dstra, but this is perhaps 
accidental, for he refers to the corresponding section of the 
Krtya-Kalpataru as the NUikdnda of the Kalpataru (p. 326). 
The nice distinction between the two categories seems to have 
become obscure even by the fourteenth century. The lost work 
pf Laksmidhara’s friend and contemporary {vayasya) Gopala had 
apparently a section on Rajadharma but it is cited in Candes'vara’s 
work as RdjanUi-Kdmadhenu (p. 2, p. 4) just as Laksmidhara’s 
work is referred to in the same book as NUi-Kalpatru. Candes'- 
vara obviously paraphrased both titles. 

Krtya-Kalpataru is virtually the only digest composed 
for a powerful and independent Hindu king. When Indian 
independence was lost, and non-Hindu supremacies were estab¬ 
lished over areas formerly under independent Hindu rulers, the 
composition of summaries of Dharma dealing with Rajadharma 
would seem purposeless. The failure to include sections on 
Rajadharma in later digests or the perfunctory composition of 
such sections, when composed merely to round off a digest, may 
be explained in this way. But foreign conquest did not fail to 
leave its mark on some doctrines of Rajadharma in the works 
composed in the period of Musulman supremacy. Candes'vara 
for instance, as the minister of a ruler who was a tributary of 
the Musulman sultan of Delhi, and who was also not a hsatriya, 
recognized the incongruity of his giving the old Dharma rules 
making abhiseka obligatory for a king and restricting sovereignty 
to members of the second varna. The sacrament of coronation, 
which the Kamadhenu, along with Laksmidhara, had insisted on, 
to mark the commencement of sovereign power and obligations, 
is therefore rejected by Candes'vara, who argues that the theory 
of consecration fails to account for the beginning of the authority 
of a conqueror over territories gained by his prowess ‘ {kevalam 
s'aurydt-prdpta-rdjyasya rdjatva vyavahdrdt, p. 3). Kulluka 
(c. A. D. 1250) had already anticipated the point by declaring 

^ ciesi? hr- 
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that the word raja in Manusmrti, VII, I, was not restricted to 
k^airiyas, and his opinion is cited by Can^eswara with approval. 

In the literature of Rdjctdharfna, Lak§midhara’s contribution 
to it reniains the only work which strictly follows the old distinc¬ 
tion between Dharma and RUi» He for one avoids the error of 
conomentators on the Rdtndyana or the Mahdbhdrata who eluci¬ 
date passages on Rajadharma in the epics by citations from the 
Kdmandaklyd NUisdra. 

Plan of Rajadharmakanda 

Laksmidhara divides his book into chapters of unequal 
length. They fall into three well marked divisions. The Indian 
state is traditionally held to be composed of seven elements 
(saptdnga) beginning with the king or ruler. To these the first 
twelve chapters are devoted. They form the first division. The 
six-fold policy {sdd-gunyam) is expounded in the second division, 
which takes up the next two chapters. A chapter (the fourteenth) 
recites the duties of the king more fully than in the first division. 
The third division comprises the last seven chapters, which deal 
with ritual performances that advance the welfare of the state. 
The scheme is roughly followed by later writers like Mitramis'ra, 
who essay an even fuller treatment of Rajadharma. The tradi¬ 
tional order of discussion is illustrated by Kamandaka’s work and 
the seventh book of Mamismrtiy as well as the Kaiitillya Artha- 
s'dstra (especially books VI and VII). 

Necessity for the State 

The belief in the entire system of the Universe being divinely 
ordained and governed by an immutable system of castes and 
orderSt whose equipoise is a necessity for universal harmony, is 
responsible, as already pointed out, for the craving for a strong 
power able to prevent any disturbance of the social order and 
to keep every one within his bounds. A stateless or, to use the 
more common expression, a kingless condition spells anarchy, 
confusion and violent dislocation of the social order. The re¬ 
straint on individual volition and freedom, which the system of 
vartjMSframa implies, because it takes away the option to change 
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one’s caste or occupation, necessitates, as a logical corollary, the 
existence of both an external agency that can maintain the 
restraints, and arrangements which will induce willing and 
habitual submission to the restrictions on freedom. The inculca¬ 
tion of a belief in the divine creation of the order, which reduced 
individual freedom, and of the hopelessness and impiety of 
endeavouring to unsettle it, is a pre-requisite of the voluntary 
acceptance of the system. This is the task of Dharmas’astra. 
The external agency, which can secure the object, is political 
organization, providing a strong executive armed with penal 
power. The vivid descriptions in the epics and literature of the 
evils that follow anarchy, in aeons in which human nature is 
imperfect and fallible, furnish both the justification for political 
union, involving the submission of the many to one executive, 
and the rational inducements to agree to end the anarchy in that 
way.* The ascription of a divine origin to kingship, i.e., the 
state, makes disruptive action both a sin and a treason. Mere 
union is insufficient to combat the tendencies to anarchy. The 
authority which stands for the union must be armed with the 
power to punish. The power of just coercion must be placed 
beyond discussion. If divinely created the power gets beyond 
human criticism. Indian political thought can recognize a 
philosophical anarchism as possible only in the Golden Age. 
Kingship or the state is, in Indian legend, an after-thought of 
the Creator. A pre-political state preceded the political. The 
king was created by the Lord (Prabhu) to end the clamour 
following the confusion and anarchy of the kingless, i.e., stateless 
condition of man.’ A social compact in which the king pledges 
himself to maintain the divinely sanctioned social order and 
Dharma, and the people agree to support the executive by obedi¬ 
ence and contributions is the consequence of the creation. The 
legend is found not only in the sources and in the body of 
Dharmas'astra but it is found in Arthas'itra also. The king 
wields ‘ the rod of punishment ’ or Danda. Dapda is really 
Dharma (Duty), given that form by the Creator’ (Dharmo hi 

^ On the horror of anarchy see the extracts in Anc, Ind, Polity, p. 49 and 
pp. 82-83. 

2 Ibid., pp. 39, 80 and 81. For the legend of the creation of Kingship and the 
Social Contract, see Manusmrti: VII, 3, Mahabhffrata, S'Intiparva, cn. 67-68, 
Kautiliya, I, 13, and Sukranlti, I, 11. 125-140. 

* I, 358. 
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Danda-rupena Brahmand nirmitah purd)^ says Yajnavalkya: 

God created for his {i.e,, the king's) sake in the remote 
past His own son, Danda, as the protector of all living beings, 
as an incarnation of Dharma and created of God’s glory,'* 
declares Manu (VII, 14)J The elaborate panegyric on Danda 
in Manusnirti (VII, 15-31) identifies the Spirit of Punishment 
with Dharma, and declares that Danda will destroy the king who 
swerves from the path of Dharma along with his kinsmen, king¬ 
dom and all his possessions, {lb. VII, 28-29).* The twin con¬ 
cepts have thus a contitutional implication. The king is supreme 
and must be obeyed, because he holds a position that is of divine 
creation. At the same time, he is able to assert his authority 
solely because he is supported by the divinely created power of 
chastisement of the unrighteous. When the king is himself 
unrighteous and strays away from the path of duty, the power 
which upholds his authority will turn against him and destroy 
him. The king is king by right divine, but he is king only 
so long as he rules according to Dharma. Oppression cannot 
plead divine sanction. So great a power in a king entails 
a corresponding responsibility. Its safe and salutary exercise 
is possible only for a ruler who has proper counsel, and 
who possesses the necessary intellectual, educational and moral 
qualifications. A king who takes no counsel, who is a fool, 
who is covetous, who is a sensualist and whose mind remains 
unimproved is unfit to exercise the power with safety to 
himself.^ (76. VII, 30). The autocrat is provided with external 
and internal checks to the capricious exercise of his authority by 
the imposition of assistants in administration and by the com¬ 
pulsion to educate himself. The elaborate catalogue of the good 
qualities that a king should possess (rdjagundh) in the snirtis^ 
which is condensed in a separate chapter by Laksmidhara (ch. 3), 
is followed up by another catalogue of vices or bad habits, {raja- 
vyasana) which kings are prone to and should avoid (pp. 142-148, 
infra), and the citation of legendary instances of kings, who by 

gat ^ =9 ?Ti| ^ ggg'atH I ii 
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disciplined lives attained greatness and fame, or were ‘ lost * 
{vinasfdh) by unrestrained (a-vinaya) indulgence in the vices 
(Ib. p. 157). The specification of these qualifications to the 
apparent absolutism of the divinely created kingship both at the 
beginning and at the end of his treatment of the seven elements 
of the state (saptdnga) by an official like Laksmidhara is 
noteworthy. 

Evolution of the Divine Right Idea 

The concept of evolution is foreign to a political thought, 
which is founded on a belief in its being part of a revealed and 
eternal order. But, modern criticism can note the chief stages 
in the transformation of a kingship of purely human origin into 
one of divine creation. The Aitareya Brdhmana (I, 14) shows 
how, as elsewhere in the world, war begat the king.* The leader 
in war becomes the king in civil life. The theory of the con¬ 
tractual origin of kingship, fore-shadowed in the epic, the 
Manusmrtiy the Arthas'dstra and Buddhist literature, reflects the 
birth of kingship from the need to end internal chaos, The 
election of the king is incomplete without the mystic ceremony 
of abhisecana (sprinkling) by which certain qualities necessary 
for kingship are instilled into the person selected as ruler, as the 
result of prayers to certain deities. ‘‘ Savita is prayed for energy, 
the family fire (gdrhapatya-agni) for domestic virtues. Soma 
for power to protect forests, Brhaspati for eloquence, Indra for 
ruling capacity, Rudra for power to protect cattle-wealth, Mitra 
for truth, and lastly, Varuna for protection of law.” * In the 
different duties of the king, a resemblance to the well-known 
functions or powers associated with divine beings is noticed. 
The parity of functions between the divinities and the mortal 
ruler is first stated, in the familiar form adopted for vivid ex¬ 
pression, in similes. He burns (tapati) the eyes and hearts of 
—his enemies or the enemies of law—like Aditya (the Sun). He 
showers blessings on the kingdom, as Indra sends rains. He 

* ^ irg 55% 1 ... ... % 
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(p. 10. Haug’s ed,) 

® Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, 1924, ii, 23. 
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does the work of the Sun (arka-vratam caran) when, like the 
Sun, he draws the moisture from the earth, in the form of taxes. 
As, Vayu, the wind-god, permeates the world, so he pervades 
the kingdom through his spies. As Yama pulls up friends or 
enemies equally, when their time is up, so he has to control every 
one in the kingdom impartially. And so forth. Every writer sees 
some resemblance between the king’s functions and those of gods. 
From this recognition of similarity, it is only a step farther to 
assuming that in discharging various functions the king is per¬ 
forming vows to the different gods to whom the functions are 
appropriate. The simile then turns to metaphor. The king is 
not merely like the various divinities, but he is the quintessence 
of divinity. The particles of divine essence adhere to the king. 
A temporary god-hood comes to the king at some of the great 
sacrifices, like the Vdjapeya and the Bdjasuya, It is only a step 
forward from this idea to that of a king being a divinity all the 
time, once the consecration is over. The god-like king has be¬ 
come a god. The mystic power of certain rites to transform a 
man, making a common person a semi-divine ruler, making a 
regenerate person of one who is not upamta, and even making a 
human being a divinity, is widely credited in primitive society, 
and the belief persists even when the community advances in 
culture or becomes sophisticated.* 

The Divine Right Idea in Dharmas'astra 

The different stages in the development of the idea of the 
king-god are not perceptible in Dharmas'astra. Its writers 
could have been hardly conscious of it. The fallibility and 
the manifest vices or weaknesses of consecrated kings would 
open every one’s eyes to the weakness of the divinity idea, 
when construed literally. The twin hypotheses of the divine 
creation of both kingship and the power of punishment, without 
which monarchy is ineffective and powerless, showed a way out. 
It is kingship, or political union, as we would put it, which is 
divine, not the person of the king. There is no “ right divine to 
do wrong ” in any king. Misgovernment leads to the elimination 

* The sacrificer dies mystically and is reborn as a King ; see A. K. Coomara- 
swamy, Spiritual Authority and Temporal Power in the Indian Theory of 
Government (A.O.S., 1942), p. 10 and A.M. Hocart, Kingship. 1927, ch. 1.passim 
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of the king but not of kingship. The king is the state but, in 
only one sense : he takes the entire responsibility for all admini¬ 
strative acts of commission and omission. It is only through his 
negligence or lack of power that subjects can err; he must 
accordingly share in the guilt and the sin. He must make good 
stolen property which he is unable to recover and restore to the 
owners. The ultimate responsibility for miscarriage of justice in 
the courts is the king’s. Even for seasonal vicissitudes and 
calamities of nature his is the responsibility. The awful burden 
cannot be shifted on by the king to any one else. He makes 
his age, raising or lowering its tone by his actions, {raja 
kdlasya kdranam). 

Exaltation of the King 

Position and power go with responsibility. The exaltation 
of the office and person of the king in the epics and in smftis 
meets this logical requirement. Not only Narada, who is 
commonly (and wrongly) supposed to be the advocate of absolut¬ 
ism, but Manu {infra, pp. 4-7) exalts the office and person of the 
king in terms, which, construed literally and without reference to 
literary nuances and the context, would appear to be an advocacy 
of autocratic rule ! A king, who is a boy, should not be slighted 
because he is a mere boy, for he is a mighty god in human form 
says Manu (VII, 8). “ Wealth springs from his favor, victory 

from his prowess in war, death from his anger.” His acts of 
favor towards those who are attached to him, and of illwill 
towards those whom he dislikes should not be questioned, adds 
Manu. But, immediately below this sweeping claim, Laksmidhara 
cites the words of Manu {inf, p. 6) declaring that Danda is 
Dharma, whose unsleeping vigils guard subjects and punish their 
derelictions. The king is called Rdjd because he pleases the sub¬ 
jects {ranjayati prajdh).^ The king is like the teacher to his sub¬ 
jects, becaiise he reforms offenders and frees them from sin by 


’ Cf. Raghuvamsa, IV, 12 — 

5151^1^: aaNmwt !i«ir i 
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^ The etymology, though now scouted, is old and is found in Yaska. 
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punishing them and at the same time protects them. Penal law 
is corrective and reformative and not retributory. 

But such statements as that ‘ while fire scorches only the 
person who approaches it too close, the anger of the king 
destroys the person against whom it is directed along with his 
family and property,’ (/>//. p. 6) have a realistic touch. The 
sudden outbursts of a wayward and passionate ruler are not con¬ 
trollable by a mere reference to Dharma. It is best to avoid the 
king’s anger. It will be poor consolation to the unlucky person, 
who has irritated the king, to know that Katyayana (inf. p. 155) 
declared that the king who, without properly understanding a 
matter, flies into a rage pays for it by detention for half a kalpa 
in Hell! The ruler’s moods must be studied. His pleasure and 
displeasure are serious things to those who are about him. The 
long extract from Matsyapiirdnay which Laksmidhara has given 
pp. 34-38), on the deportment of royal servants (anujlvhvrttam) 
is half code of court etiquette, half worldly wisdom addressed to 
those who minister to an absolute ruler. There is real risk in 
telling a wholesome but unpalatable truth to a king, and the 
flatterer, who echoes a king’s sentiments, is commoner than the 
loyal servant who speaks an unwanted truth (inf, p. 106). 

For all state decisions the king takes sole responsibility. 
He has to consult ministers and obtain their advice, but their 
function is merely advisory. He is discouraged from open discus¬ 
sions of important questions of policy with many ministers or to 
decide them alone (inf. p. 104). Such a lonely position some¬ 
times acts as a corrective to absolutism. The consultation with 
departmental experts, described in ch. 4, and with the council of 
ministers (ch. 12) will act as a brake on impulsive royal action. 
The qualifications laid down for ministers and councillors will 
ordinarily ensure that the advice tendered is based on knowledge, 
experience, loyalty to the king and faith in Dharma. 

The passages in Ndradasmrti, which are reproduced (pp. 4-5 
infra) represent the exaltation of the king in an extr^e form, in 
a way not quite in harmony with the views expressed by Narada 
in other parts of the smrti. The king is described as without 
beginning and without end (like the Supreme Being) and is there¬ 
fore beyond criticism unless he deviates from the prescribed rules 
of conduct {padacyutahy i.e, bhrastdcdrah). The qualification 
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is noteworthy. “ What he decrees, just or unjust, settles the 
law between litigants^' (p. 5 inf.) The real implication is—not 
that an unjust decision of the king ceases to be so because it 
emanates from him, but—there should be finality attaching to 
the decision of the highest judge in the state. Recognized 
customs {caritra) are proclaimed by the king in order that there 
may be some fixity in affairs (sthityartham). As a good wife is 
devoted to even a worthless husband, so the subjects should be 
loyal, i.e.^ obedient, even to an unworthy ruler (p. 5). The 
emphasis in the passage is on the need for stability in affairs and 
finality in decisions such as can ensue only from an executive 
authority whose every act is not liable to be called into question. 
Such exaggerated statements are common in Dharmas'astra, but 
they are made, following a literary convention, merely to em¬ 
phasise a point, and can not be constructed literally. 

The constitutional position of the king vis a vis the subject, 
in theory and practice, can be discovered only after a review of 
the entire body of arrangements for conducting the affairs of the 
kingdom. We shall revert to the subject later. 

Who Can be King ? 

The varndsrama scheme does not contemplate non-Ksatriya 
kingship. Manu interdicts residence in the dominions of a 
S'udra king (IV, 61).^ He prohibits a S'udra deciding Dharma 
as a judge or assessor (VIII, 20-21).® If a considerable area 
of India was under S'udra rule, when the present Manusmrti 
was composed, such an interdict could not have been made. The 
Purapas declare that Ksatriya rule ends when the Nandas ceased 
to rule.^ Though the expression rdjd in Manusmrti, VII, 1, 
has been declared by Medhatithi not to refer exclusively to a 
ksatriya,^ in the very next verse the two words are used as 

* fSRLI 

(VII, 1) but in explaining ‘ ’ in VII, 2, 
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synonyms. The entire trend of the smrtis is to insist on 
k§atriyas alone being entitled to be kings. This view is 
upheld by Mitramis'ra and Nilakantha Bhatta, while Cancjes'vara 
and Apararka hold that any person, who is de facto king, can be 
called rdjd. Madhavacarya also maintains that only a k^atriya 
can be consecrated as king/ Not only in Manusnirti but in 
Kamandaklya Nitisdra the terms rdjd and ksatriya are used as 
synonyms. Cancjies'vara tacitly accepts the position by omitting 
to treat of abhiseka. Laksmidhara does not raise the point at 
all, but the drift of his treatment is to confine lawful kingship to 
men of the ksatriya caste. His king claimed to be a Rajput. The 
general attitude of Laksmidhara is conservative. From his citing 
only the descriptions of coronations from the Brahmapurdna 
and the Rdmdyana no inference can be drawn against this view. 
The two accounts paraphrase, as J^uranas often do, the Vedic 
ritual. It is Laksmidhara’s practice to indicate briefly the 
mantras to be used in such rites and leave the prayoga to the 
qualified priests who would officiate. In the seventeenth century 
the point came to the fore again in the claims of S'ivaji to be 
crowned and of Savai Jaisingh of Amber to perform the As*va^ 
medha sacrifice. 

The injunctions of Rajadharma are held to be binding on 
every one who actually exercises the functions of a king, inde¬ 
pendently of his caste. The view is apparently old and conferred 
on kings de facto, who accepted the Brahmanic system the rights 
in regard to the performance of Vedic sacrifices, which only 
ksatriyas were under a strict construction entitled to. When a 
powerful ruler set up a claim to belong to the ksatriya caste, 
it was neither wise nor expedient to dispute it. The reten¬ 
tion of sections on coronation in works on Rajadharma com¬ 
posed in the epoch of Muslim rule in India is to be explained 
on the ground that even tributary kings must, if duly quali¬ 
fied, undergo the rite, before they could strictly claim to be 
Rajas. 

in®: I «r«raT ” i 

* Mitramis'ra’s patron Bir Singh of Orccha claimed to be a Ksatriya. In 
the mahgala-s'lokas prefixed to his commentary on Paras'ara-smrti MSdhava 
refers to his patron only as K^mapatih, while attributing to him all kingly 
qualities. 
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The Royal Coronation 

In Indian theory the right to protect the subjects and other 
contingent rights devolve only on a duly crowned ruler. In the 
Matsyapurdna, cited by the Vlramitrodaya, this is expressly 
stated. The kingdom vests in the ruler only after his head is 
wet with the water of abhiseka {abhisekardra s'irasd),^ and he 
can proceed to appoint his ministers (Ib. p. 13). The term Rdjd 
is interpreted only in the sense of “ the anointed ksatriya (rdjd 
abhsikta ksatriyah), Vijnanes'vara prefaces his treatment of 
rdjadharma with the remark : “ Having spoken of the ordinary 
duties of the householder, he (i.e., Yajhavalkya) proceeds to speak 
of the special duties of the householder (ksatriya) who has under¬ 
gone rdjyabhiseka,'" ^ Bhatta Nllakantha similarly holds that 
the legal acquisition of kingship dates only after the abhiseka,^ In 
the Atharvana-paris'istha, after describing the ritual of puspd- 
bhiseka in coronation, it is stated that the king, who has had a 
lustral bath after coronation, proceeds to enjoy the earth.^ 
Anantadeva states categorically that the use of the word Rdjd in 
reference to a ruler is inappropriate before the coronation.^ It 
is noteworthy that in the coronation ritual described in Satapatha 
Brdhmana the king-elect is described only by the pronoun “ he ” 
and that it is only after the ceremony of abhisecana (sprinkling) 
is completed that he becomes invested with the royal powers and 
office and is called Rdjd (king).® The position is upheld by 

— 

^ I, 309— 

\ I 

^ srprftr 

^ ^ 3. 3^v) I 
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It is noteworthy that As'oka counts his reign from b.c. 269, the date of his 
abhiseka. 

® Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, II, p. 15, 
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Manusmrti (VII, 2) which rules that the protection of the kingdom 
in accordance with justice should be undertaken by the ksatriya 
who has been consecrated according to the prescribed rites by 
the Brahmana {i.e., rcljyabhiseka). A prince might be made to 
undergo the abhiseka in the lifetime of his predecessor, either as 
a yuvardja, as was arranged in the case of S'ri Rama, or as 
co-king. An abhiseka could be done only at an auspicious mo¬ 
ment {inf, p. 9). Months might elapse before the Court Astro¬ 
loger, (sdmvatsarikah), who becomes an important functionary 
on this account and who officiates as such at the coronation, can 
find an auspicious date for the commencement of the ceremonies 
leading to the abhiseka. What was to happen in the interval 
between the death of a king and the coronation of his successor ? 
Laksmidhara does not answer the question. Bhatta NTlakantha’s 
opinion, based on the Visnudharmottara, is that on the death of 
a king his successor should, without delay and without any atten¬ 
tion to the auspiciousness of the moment, be bathed in tila and 
sarpisy according to ritual, be seated on a throne different from 
that used by the dead king, be proclaimed as king by the Court 
Astrologer and Chief Priest {samvatsara^purohitau) and exhibited 
to the people as the new king. The new reign would begin at 
once, but the ruler will await the arrival of the auspicious time for 
his consecration as king.^ That an interval would usually occur 
between succession and consecration is evident from the rule of 
Vasistha (II, 49) declaring a moratorium on debts in the inter¬ 
val.^ We know that an interval of about four years occurred 
between the succession and consecration of As'oka.* Kharavela 
of Kalinga states in the Hathigumpha inscription that he was 
installed (consecrated) as yuvaraja, when his period of adoles¬ 
cence was over in his sixteenth year, and that he was a yuvardja 
for nine years, getting consecrated by the Mahdrdja-abhisecanam 
at the end of his twenty-fourth year.^ Mr. K. P. Jayaswal thinks 
that the throne was vacant before his consecration as Maharaja, 

si3rr: i (g. ^.) 

* g i gsrr ii 

^ J.M. Macphail, As'oka, p. 19; Cambridge History of India, I, p. 503. 

^Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, III, (1917), 
pp. 425-507, 
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or to give the title used by the queen, as Kalinga-Cakravartin.' 
Dr. Jayaswal reads a rule into this supposed delay of the conse¬ 
cration as king, viz,, that a king could not be given his abhiseka 
till his twenty-fourth year.^ The suggestion is unsupported by 
any rule of public law in India. Hindu Law makes no distinc¬ 
tion as regards the age of majority between kings and private 
persons. It is sixteen for both. Kharavela was installed as 
yuvaraja as soon as he reached the age for majority. The public 
inconvenience of a long interval between accession and coro¬ 
nation would work against its prolongation. The long delay 
in the case of As'oka has yet to be satisfactorily explained. 
Buddhist and Jain rulers, like Brahmanical kings accept the 
dictates of astrology. Among the Cola kings the reign of one 
who had been installed as yuvaraja was dated from the date of 
such inauguration. The purpose of the installation was obviously 
to overcome the risks attending uncertainty as to who should 
succeed, when there was more than one grown-up prince.^ As a 
regal inheritance could not be divided, the ordinary private law 
of succession to property could not be applied. The training of 
a grown-up yuvaraja in administration, rising from the exercise 
of minor authority to the highest positions in the kingdom, is 
recommended in the passage from the Matsyapurana, which takes 
up most of the small section {inf, p. 100) that Laksmidhara has 
set apart for the ‘ guarding of the prince.’ {rajaputra-raksd), 

S'lVAji’s Coronation 

The belief that a Hindu ruler could not be deemed to be 
fully entitled to recognition till he had undergone the abhiseka 
is illustrated by the famous ‘ coronation ’ of S'ivaji in 1674, when 
for many years he had been recognized as a powerful and in¬ 
dependent ruler. As he claimed to be a ksatriya, descended from 
the kings of Mewar, his failure to undergo upanayana within the 
age limits prescribed for the samskdra in the case of ksatriyas had 
made him a vrdtya. His purification and rehabilitation had there¬ 
fore to precede his abhiseka, which was conducted, according 

' Ibid., p. 438. For the title, see Epigraphia Indica, XIII, p. 159. 

» Hindu Polity. II, p. 52. 

^ K. A. Nilakanta Sastri ,—The Colas. I, 1935, p. 13. 

4 
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to the rites prescribed, under the supervision of Vis'ves'vara 
Bhatta of Kasn, familiarly known as Gaga Bhat. S'ivaji is said to 
have gone through the abhiseka^ because many old sardars of 
Maharastra professed to be his equals in rank and refused 
to sit below him even in his own Darbars (Sivadigvijaya, 
pp. 406-408). The abhiseka established his right to simhdsana 
and chatra, and he took the title of Chatrapati from the date of 
its performance, June 6, 1674 (Jyesta S'uddha TrayodasT, S'aka 
1596), The coronation was followed by a tuldpurusa~ddna, and 
his weight in gold coins was distributed among the Brahmanas 
who had flocked to the ceremony.' 

The Ritual of Coronation 

The word ‘ coronation ’ is used here, following the western 
usage, for the formal ceremony, though the ‘ crown * has no 
prominent place in the ceremonial. The act of sprinkling or 
abhiseka is the vital act of the ritual. After the sprinkling 
and a bath following it, the prince has the crown placed on 
his head (dbaddha-maiutah) and the fillet of gold tied round 
his forehead (baddha-pattah). Then, with garlands placed on 
his neck, as a sign of the completion of the ceremony, he 
has to see one-hundred-and-eight holy objects {punyam astot- 
taram sfatam) and one hundred auspicious things {mangaldndm 
s'atam pasyet). The crown is not among the articles needed 
for the installation of S'rl Rama as yuvardja, which are 
described in the Rdmdyana^ as collected and kept by the royal 
priest Vasistha for use on the occasion. 

The rites described in Vedic Brahmanas are designed to 
endow the personage selected for the office of king with the 
attributes and power required for kingship. A ruler may have 
been selected but before he can function as a proper king (raja) 
he must undergo the ceremony, in which he is said to be 
‘born.’ It is therefore a rdjasuya. Among the great Vedic 
sacrifices two, viz,, the Vdjapeya and the Rdjasuya, were 
indicated for performance by ksatriyas, who desired universal 
dominion and kingship respectively. They were not parts 

1 See Sivadigvijaya, pp. 406-408 in S. N. Sen’s Sivachhatrapati, 1920, 
pp. 241-242, and Kincaid and Parasnis —of the Marathas, 1931, pp. 92-94, 
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really of the ceremony of the installation of a king. But, 
apparently, one who was already a ruler gained in splendour, 
majesty and superhuman power by performing them. The 
ordinary ceremony of installation of the king was also a raja- 
sUya, because the king was ceremonially ‘ born ’ of it, but the 
two must be distinguished. The sacrifice of Rdjasuya took 
about two years to finish, and was therefore a dlrgha-sattra. 
The installation ceremony, on the other hand, lasted only 
some days. 

The Vedic form of the ceremony had apparently gone out 
of use, and simpler rites, which repeated parts of the old ritual, 
were in use. They are described in the Puranas and the epics. 
In the Rdmdyana there are descriptions of one half-completed 
abhiseka and of S'rl Rama’s final coronation, as well as a reference 
to the abhiseka of his sandals by Bharata. The last merely 
mentions that Bharata, having got the sandals sprinkled (abhi- 
sicya)f himself held over them the umbrella (chatra) and wielded 
the fly-whisk (edmara).' The arrangements for the abhiseka 
of S'rl Rama as his father’s assistant, in the capacity of yuva- 
rdjd^ are described in the first six chapters of the Ayodhyd-kdnda. 
The relevant parts of these descriptions have been reproduced 
by Laksmidhara. (/«/. pp. 12-17). In the concluding chapter 
of Yuddha-kdnda there is a very brief description of S'ri Rama’s 
final coronation.^ The last passage states that the hero was 
sprinkled with scented water, brought from the four oceans in 
golden pots, by the rtviks and the assembled Brahmanas first, 
and then by virgins, ministers, and warriors, to the accom¬ 
paniment of Vedic rites (sa-naigamaih). The gods who had 
all assembled in the heavens at the moment and the divine 
guardians of the four quarters sprinkled him with the juice 
of every medicinal plant. Vasistha then seated S'ri Rama on 
a jewelled stool (ndndratnamaye plthe) and placed the crown 
of the dynasty on his head. The officiating priests (rtviks) 
adorned him with jewelled ornaments. S'atrughna held over 
the king’s head the white umbrella, the two white fly-whisks 
(edmara) were handled by Sugriva and Vibhisana. The cere¬ 
mony was concluded by the presentation of diverse gifts to 

^ AyodhySka^ida, ch. 115, si. 25. 

* Ch. 131, si. 59-71. 
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his allies by the hero. The context suggests that the entire 
ceremony was begun and concluded in one day. 

The Problem of Succession 

The abhiseka of a yuvardja was apparently by the same 
rites as of a king. The arrangements upto the day of abhiseka 
are described in the Ayodhya-kanda* The first step was to choose 
the person for abhiseka. The heir-apparent to be crowned as 
yuvardja has to be selected for the possession of the qualifi¬ 
cations, which are indicated in Das'aratha's words to S'rl 
Rama, when he was called up to hear of his abhiseka as 
yuvardja {inf, p. 17). S'ri Rama's fitness for the installation 
is illustrated by his being the eldest son, by the senior- 
most queen, whose lineage was equal to that of the king, 
by his pre-eminent virtues, by the king's affection for him and 
by his pleasing qualities, which had made him universally 
popular. The implications of the passage are that the successor 
to the throne should be an aurasa son, be the eldest of such 
sons, be dear to the king and popular with the subjects, owing 
to his virtues. Laksmidhara does not categorically state that 
the eldest son succeeds automatically. His citing this passage 
suggests that in his view mere seniority, untempered b}^ merit 
and popularity, is insufficient. Manu declares that seniority 
among sons does not follow seniority among their respective 
mothers.' The Kdlikdpiirdna does not give an unqualified 
rule of primogeniture among princes, as supposed by Mitramis'ra, 
as it insists on the eldest son being an aurasa endowed with all 
kingly qualities {sarvardjagunair vrtam). Kautilya * rules that 
except in order to get over a crisis, kingship is the right of the 
eldest son. Kamandaka,^ who almost invariably follows Kautilya, 
does not refer to the eldest son’s installation as yuvardja and 
only says that an aurasa son, who is well-disciplined {vinita) 

1 35r ii (2. \\). 
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should be selected.' Candes'vara, who discusses the question, 
cites the views of Narada, S'ukra and Brhaspati, as set forth in 
their books on Nitis'astra, that the eldest son should succeed to a 
kingdom, even though there may be a better endowed younger 
son (p. 70).* The printed S^ukramtisdra gives a king, on the 
other hand, the option to appoint (in this order) as ytivardja an 
aurasa son, a younger brother, a younger cousin, or an elder 
brother’s son, any son, a grandson who has been made a son, 
{putrlkrta) and an adopted son. The rule of primogeniture 
seems recommendatory, not mandatory. The old elective king- 
ship of the Vedic age had given place to the hereditary monarchy 
of the epic period. The search for popular approval of the 
selection of a successor must have then been dictated by 
prudence rather than by law. Das'aratha was able to leave the 
throne, like personal property, to Bharata, in redemption of an 
old pledge, in the teeth of universal disapproval, and the kingdom 
had to be given back to the lawful heir by Bharata.^ 

Epic Ritual of Abhiseka 

The coronation rites of the Rdmdyana fall into five clearly 
marked stages. The first stage is represented by the selection 
of the heir-apparent for abhiseka. The popular approval of it is 
expressed by acclamation (janaghosa). The next stage witnesses 
first, the selection of auspicious time for the commencement 
of the ceremonies and of another for the actual, crucial 

* 35f I ('», %). 
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ceremony of abhiseka, and next the collection of the necessary 
materials and of the men who are to officiate at the functions. 
The third stage sees the prince go through his own purification 
and preparation for the abhiseka. The fourth is the abhiseha- 
krtya with its piirvdnga, which are barely hinted at. The 
post-abhiseka duties take up the last stage. The description is 
incomplete in the Rdmdyanay as S'ri Rama did not pass through 
the last two stages for the yuvardjydbhiseka, Das'aratha him¬ 
self announces the auspicious time for the event.' The preli¬ 
minary arrangements include the decoration of the palaces and 
the capital, the assembling of festive crowds, the collection of 
gold, precious stones and jewels, white garlands, fried rice, 
madhu and sarpis, all usual weapons, untorn raiment {ahatdnu 
vastrdni), a white charger, an elephant with auspicious marks, a 
chariot, a pair of fly-whisks (cdmara) a flag, a white umbrella, 
one hundred golden pots, a bull with horns tipped with gold, a 
complete tiger-skin and the various articles required for homa. 
In addition, there were procured for the occasion water from 
the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna at Prayag and 
from other holy streams, a palanquin borne on the shoulders of 
men, ‘ all seeds ’ and scents, pots full of gorocand^ curds, clarified 
butter and honey, eight virgins decked in ornaments, haeterae, 
a cow, a lion-throne {simhdsana)^ kus'a grass and samit for the 
sacred fire, all musical instruments and performers, holy birds 
and animals of auspicious appearance, citizens in their guilds, 
and learned Brahmanas. S'ri Rama passes the third stage in 
propitiation of the sacred fire, worship of Visnu, consuming the 
remnants of the fire-offering and observing a fast, lying on kus^a 
spread on the ground, in company with his consort. The 
articles collected include regalia and ** auspicious ” objects. 

The Puranic Ritual 

Two excerpts, a shorter one from the Brahmapurdna and 
a longer one from Visnudharmottara^ are given by Mitramis'ra, 

^ JTTe: i 
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Bhatta Nllakantha and Anantadeva, while the first alone is 
given by Laksmidhara. The Puranic ritual is an elaboration 
of that in the Ramayana, After the proper dates for the begin¬ 
ning of the ceremonies and for the abhiseka proper are settled 
in the consultation with the astrologer {Samvatsarika) of the 
court, a chief priest is chosen to direct the rites. He was not 
to be the chief priest of any other ruler/ Then a preceptor 
(guru) was to be invited for the occasion. The persons who should 
officiate as well as the various articles needed and collected 
had to be inspected by the prince. The queen should be sprinkled 
along with the king, if the latter is already married at the time 
of the installation. If he marries later, the chief queen has a 
subsequent abhiseka.^ A chief minister (mantrin) should be 
chosen to officiate on the occasion. As seven or eight ministers 
are indicated for daily consultation, the appointment of this 
full number of ministers is also deemed necessary. It was done 
by S'ivaji, when he appointed the astapradan before his 
coronation and made them officiate at it. 

The ceremonies begin with various preliminary and propitia¬ 
tory rites, like Vinayakas'dnti to overcome obstacles, Grahas'anti 
and Naksatras'Mi (propitiation of the planetary and stellar 
deities), Abhyudaya-sraddha (to propitiate pitarah) and Aindrh 
s'anti^ to overcome internal and external enemies. These should 
ordinarily take seven days, during which the prince should fast 
and also observe continence. Before the Aindrl-s'anti is 
done the worship of Visnu (Ndrdyana-pujd), the worship of the 
Divine Mothers (Mdtrkd-piijd) and Vasordhdrd (the ritual for 
which is given by Laksmidhara in the concluding chapter of the 
book) as well as svastivdcakam and anumati (or sanction by 
the assembled Brahmanas) must be finished. 

On the day of the abhiseka the priest should decorate 
himself with a turban and ear rings, begin the ceremonies and 
proceed to propitiate the sacred fire with oflFerings to the accom¬ 
paniment of thirteen specified hymns (inf. p. 10). 

The prince, who has already had a bath, should again be 
bathed ‘ like a god * (deva-vat) with pancagavya and with water, 

ti (^i. 4. ■s^vc). 
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milk, curds, and nectar {amrta)^ in pots of earth, copper, silver 
and gold, by a S'udra, standing to the west of the prince, by a 
Vais'ya standing to the south, by a Ksatriya standing to the 
east, and by a Brahmana standing to the north. Earth collected 
from twelve different localities (a hill, an ant-hill, the temple 
of Indra, the king’s palace, a temple, anywhere but lifted by 
an elephant with its tusk and by an ox with its horn, the house 
of a prostitute, the confluence of a stream, a horse stable, a 
cow-shed and a river bed) should be used to rub him on various 
parts of his body. The prince should then be conducted by 
the priest to his couch {hhadrasana), made of a tree yielding 
a milk-white sap, and seated on it. He should then have water 
sprinkled on him by members of the four castes, by chaste 
women and by women with living children. This finishes the 
abhiseka. When water is poured on him, it should be through 
a golden sieve having a hundred-and-eight holes, and the prince 
should stand all the time on a plate similarly bored. The 
crown (mukuta) should then be placed on his head, a fillet of 
gold, in the shape of a headcovering, should be tied to his 
forehead, and he should be garlanded and decorated. When 
this was done, he should gaze on 100 auspicious objects, and' 
108 holy articles. After finishing any other Vedic rites that 
remain, and fed the sacred fire, he should bestow on the fire 
the purndhuti. He should next worship Ganes'a again as well 
as Brahma, Visnu and S'iva. In their honor and for the 
satisfaction of the planets, the gods and the manes, he should 
bestow gifts. He should convey an assurance of freedom from 
fear (abhaya) to all living beings. He should release cows. 
He should then be seated by the Chief Priest on a lion-throne 
covered with a tiger skin. Having worshipped his weapons and 
regalia, he should give dars'ana to his subjects. After this is 
done, he should mount an elephant, make a circuit of the capital, 
return to the palace, feed the guests and royal servants, when 
taking his own food. Next, having rinsed his mouth {dcamya)^ 
partaken of betel, he should enter the inner apartments and 
refresh himself again. So ends the coronation. 

The details given above are added to by the Visnudhar- 
mottara. The additions to the ritual described by Laksmidhara 
may now be noted. After the sprinkling, the ministers should 
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serve the king by holding over his head the royal umbrella, waving 
the fly whisks, etc. Music and Vedic chanting should go on 
all the time. An acclamation should follow the abhiseka. The 
king should look at his own reflection in a mirror and in a vessel 
of melted butter. The chief priest should present madhuparka, 
the highest complimentary offering, to the anointed king. He 
should walk round the sacred fire thrice, bow and arrows in 
hand. An amnesty should be proclaimed to convicted offenders, 
poor feeding should take place on a lavish scale, the S'nsiikta 
from the Visnuptirana be recited, and a leve^ of the chief 
dignitaries and citizens be held. Before mounting the elephant 
and going round the city, he should mount for a moment the 
state charger. In the procession through the city, gods in 
temples on the route should be worshipped, and largesses be 
scattered all the way. On the day of the coronation, the king 
should again sleep on the bare ground and observe continence. 

The Puranas recommend the repetition of the abhiseka on 
every anniversary of the coronation. 

The detailed account contained in the biography of S'ivaji by 
Malhar Ramrao Chitnis (paras 259-274), which has been printed 
at Poona, shows that the full ritual was followed scrupulously at 
his coronation. Gaga Bhat was the rtvik. The eight pradhdns^ 
among whom there were representatives of the four castes, did 
the sprinkling. Arti was offered by married women. By the 
completion of the ceremonial after the full number of days. 
S'ivaji became a miirdhdbisikta ksatriya, and began to date his 
further regal acts from the date of the coronation. 

The simplified ritual given by Laksmidhara was likely to 
have been thus added to by the experts who officiated at such 
ceremonies from time to time. He omits completely the Vedic 
ritual given in the different Brahmanas, obviously because 
Puranic sanction is sufficient in Dharmas'astra and some of the 
Vedic ritual was more relevant to the Rdjasuya sacrifice than to 
an ordinary coronation. 

The Vedic Coronation 

Mitramis'ra gives the Vedic {Srauta) ritual from the 
Aitareya Brdhmana with explanatory comments, after exhausting 
5 
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the Puranic descriptions, which also prescribe the use of 
certain specified Vedic mantras during the ceremony. That the 
significance of the ancient rite was then forgotten is evident 
from the incorrect explanations given by him as well as other 
commentators. The latter explain the term rdjd-kartdrah 
(king-makers), the ratnins (twelve in number, including the 
raj any a), who officiated at the Vedic coronation and took part 
in the ahhisecana, as * ministers * (mantrinali), while Mitramis'ra 
(p. 97) interprets it as “ agnatic relations {pitrvya-bhrdtrd- 
dayah) ‘ ! They naturally miss also the constitutional import of 
the institution, though in the Rdmdydna it is signified by their 
assembling, along with the leading Brahmanas, sages, and 
ministers, to consider the interregnum which had occurred on 
the death of Das'aratha.^ The participation of representatives of 
the four varnas and the ministers in the epic ritual is a survival, 
whose origin and nature must have been also forgotten in later 
times. In the abhisecana described in Saiapatha Brdhmana, 
the king steps on a tiger skin spread in front of the sacred fire, 
and he is then sprinkled by a Brahmana, a Ksatriya, and a 
Vaisya as well as by a Janya (a member of a hostile tribe), 
whose place is later on taken by the S'udra {Sat. Br,y V, 3, 5, 
11-14). The king who has meanwhile been given his mantle, 
diadem and underwear, is then announced to ‘ all men ' {dvit 
mdrtydh) as well as to certain immortal gods viz. Agni, Indra, 
Mitra-Varuna, Pusan, Vis'vedevah, Heaven and Earth {Dydvd- 
prthvi) and Aditi.^ The king next takes a vow, or oath in 
modern parlance, in the following terms : “ Between the night 
in which I am born and the night I die, may I be deprived of 

^ See the comments on the term in Ayodhyakanda, 79, 1. 
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whatever good I may have done (in the period), of my heaven, of 
my life and of my progeny, if I wrong {yadi te druhyeyam) you.” ^ 
The taking of the oath makes the king dhrta-vrata. This is 
done before he takes his seat on the throne, after investiture. 

The Pledge of Prthu 

Prthu, the miraculously created son of the oppressor Vena, 
is asked by the sages to take a similar oath (pratijndms'ca 
adhirohasva) j in a legend recounted in the Mahdbhdrata (S'anti., 
Iviii, 115-117): ‘I will protect the earth. I will carry out 
without hesitation {as^ankah) the Dharma contained in Dandanlti. 
I will not be capricious (svavas'ak) He replied “ Let it be so.” 
Dr. K. P. Jayaswal terms this a coronation oath of the epic age. 
It is more of the nature of a contract, like the one entered by 
Manu and the people when kingship was first created. The 
S^atapatha Brdhmana (V, 3, 5, 4) states that Prthu the son of 
Vena was the first appointed king of the earth. The epic legend is 
related to the Brdhmana legend. The implication of the story 
is that the pledge to secure good government is as old as the state. 

PuRANic Ritual 

The Puranic descriptions give only the outline of the 
ceremonial to be observed and the mantrasy which can not be 
missed on the occasion. Doubtless the ritual of the Brdhmanas 
was imported in historical times into the ceremonies conducted 
by expert priests. The tendency was to add, not to reduce, the 
elements. This is shown by the elaborate way in which the 
Visnodharmottara prescribes that the benedictions of a multitude 
of miscellaneous divinities, sages, and objects credited with life 
and power, as well as heroes join in ” sprinkling ” the king 
{etc tvdm abhismcantu). The seven worlds are invoked to give 
the anointed king victory (p. 76). The seven dvipas are to 

it w i#jr I It is addressed by the 

King to the Priest, and should be deemed more a pledge to uphold Dharma than 
an oath to the people, as understood by Dr. Jayaswal. 
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reflect his sovereignty. All sacred literature and all learning are 
to show him the way to victory (vijayam pratidis'antu). All 
sacred waters then known are invited by name to bathe him 
(abhisincantu). 

Has It a Constitutional Significance ? 

It has sometimes been suggested that the Vedic ritual was 
deliberately omitted in mediaeval nibandhas from a wish to 
leave monarchy absolute and unfettered by any restrictions. 
This is not correct. All nibandhas place the king under, not 
above, Dharma. His obligation to abide by Dharma is em¬ 
phasized over and over again. The moment the king becomes 
abhisikta, he comes automatically under a vow (dhrta-vrata) to 
safeguard Dharma. His freedom ends with coronation. A vow 
taken at his installation cannot be a more potent restraint on 
wayward conduct than the daily reminder of his subordination to 
the laws of divine justice. 

Coronation of a Successor 

Candes'vara is the only nibandha-hdra, who has dealt with 
the question of the installation of a successor, in the life-time 
of the previous ruler, with his concurrence and sanction. The 
case must have been of occasional occurrence, and would normal¬ 
ly be possible only when the abdicating ruler was assured of the 
good feeling and loyalty of the successor.’ In early ages, glorified 
in literature, when a king laid down his sovereignty and retired 
to the forest as a vdnaprastha, as the heroes of the Raghtivatns'a 
are said to have done,^ such a case must have ordinarily arisen. 
The usual coronation rites would be supposed applicable in such 
an event. Candes'vara’s extract describing the procedure on the 
occasion of the transfer of sovereignty is stated in one manu¬ 
script to be from Rajadana-taranga (Rajyadana ?). The ritual 
is briefer than the Puranic and has some points of difference. 
It is as follows. After finishing his daily rites, the king, or his 
chief priest, enters the hall of sacrifice (yajrias'dld) where the 

’ Rdjanitiratnakara, pp. 66-69. 
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ceremony is to take place, clad in white. He places there a 
golden pot, in front of the firepit, fills it with Ganges water or 
other holy water, covers the mouth, invokes Varuna into the pot 
and worships him, using a bunch of five leaves for sprinkling. 
After the worship, medicinal plants are thrown into the pot. 
The following divinities are then be invoked and worshipped : 
S'rl, Visnu, Uma, S'iva (Is'ana) and the lords of Ganas (Ganapati), 
the planets (Grhapati, i.e. Surya) and of the quarters (the 
Lokapalas), with fire offerings, through ajya, with appropriate 
mantras. After the invocation is revoked {visrjya)^ the king 
sprinkles {abhisincet) the heir-apparent with water taken in the 
tuft of leaves aforesaid, in the presence of allies, Brahmans, 
merchants, ministers and relations, the appropriate mantras of 
propitiation {s'dntimantra) being recited simultaneously. The 
prince stands on a tiger skin, when being sprinkled. The king 
then seats the prince on the throne, garlands him, smears him 
with sandal, decorates him with the royal fillet ipata) and head¬ 
dress (umlsa) and jewels set with pearls and precious stones, 
and presents to him the royal umbrella, fly-whisks, and sandals. 
Thus dressed up, the kingdom with the remaining six elements 
(sadanga) is made over to the new ruler. The old king makes 
the tilaka on the forehead (of the new ruler thrice, of the size of 
the great toe. Durva grass and rice are spinkled on his head, and 
he is made to see curds and fried grain {Idja). The retiring king 
then proclaims again and again—“From today the kingdom is 
not mine, this is the king, and may he protect the subjects ”, and 
call upon every one, including the subjects (in whom there lies 
AWimiy, prajd-Visnum) to witness the change of sovereignty. 

The Qualities Required of the King 

In the glorification of kingship the stress is on the duty of 
the subjects to the ruler. The relation between the two neces¬ 
sitates a corresponding elaboration of the qualities which a king 
should possess if he should deserve the office. The Mahdhhdratay 
the Puranas and the smrtis deal comprehensively with the 
requisite rdjagundh. A collection of these is made by Laksmi- 
dhara in chapter III. The enunciation of these qualifications is 
necessary, because of the exaltation of the monarch’s person and 
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office. It should be made clear that a king is no king, when he 
does not come up to the required standard. Brhaspati {infra. 
p. 82) has pointed out that lordship and his office do not desert the 
innocent king. When defects in a king’s son have a limited 
scope for public harm, the vices or weaknesses of a king wiH 
prove a major disaster. A section of the book is devoted accord¬ 
ingly to the actions of the consecrated king {abhisikta-krtydni). 
One wanting in ability could not fill the position properly. “ A 
king lacking ability will surely be unable to protect his subjects. 
A kingdom is a heavy burden, difficult to bear.* A description 
of the vices or temptations to which kings are likely to succumb 
is as much called for as the specification of the good qualities 
which ensure a successful reign. 

The royal weaknesses or temptations are collectively termed 
vyasana. Ten of them are born of “ passion ” and eight of anger, 
says Manu (inf. p. 143). Hunting, gambling, sleeping by day, 
scandalous talk, drink, excessive indulgence in music, acting and 
dancing, music and drink, and aimless tours are vices of the first 
type. Meanness, rashness, treachery, envy, slander of rivals, waste¬ 
fulness, violent temper, and excessive severity are of the second 
class. They have all to be conquered by careful self-discipline. 
In wastefulness must be included neglect of forts and buildings, 
and lavish gifts out of season and to undeserving persons. The 
enemies of man are said to be six {sacfvarga) viz. sexual indul¬ 
gence, temper, intoxication, pride, covetousness and self-satis¬ 
faction. An undisciplined nature and want of humanity leads to 
disaster. It undermines a king’s prosperity as age destroys 
beauty (p. 148). Six ancient instances of rulers destroyed by 
arrogance are given (p. 157) from Manu, and four of those who 
were raised by modesty. The correctives to the tendencies to 
vice are careful education and training as a prince, proper choice of 
associates from youth upwards, good advisers, a life full of bene¬ 
ficent activity and methodical habits. Natural gifts should be 
strengthened by training and study. 

On the positive side, the enumeration of virtues is fairly 
exhaustive. About forty-five are enumerated by S'anka-Likhita 

1 ^c) if si^i: i 

^ rfRT Km ifR II 
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(p. 18). A‘broad outlook {sthulalak^a), gratitude, reverence for 
the aged, personal purity, a charitable-disposition, courage and 
mastery of the relevant sciences are emphasized by Yajnavalkya 
(p. 19). Self-reliance, eloquence and conversational gifts are 
indicated by Katyayana (p. 20). Visnu looks for success only in 
the close identification of the ruler with the happiness and sor¬ 
rows of his people. A compassionate disposition, sympathy with 
the poor and afflicted, kindness to servants, relentlessness towards 
foes, and straight dealing are also emphasised (p. 21). All con¬ 
cur in calling for consideration to Brahmanas. Gautama roundly 
declares that the king ‘Vules every one except the Brahmana, 
and the declaration is interpreted as implying that when they 
err they should receive more consideration than others who 
transgress. It is not a claim for imperium in imperio on 
behalf of a class, like that claimed in Europe by the Church in 
the Middle Ages. India knows no such thing as the “ benefit of 
the clergy.” 

The smrtis lay strees on certain virtues and weaknesses 
more than others, leading to the implication that they were 
likely to be more needed (as virtues) and more common (as vices) 
than others. One of these qualities is prompt despatch of busi¬ 
ness, and condemnation of laziness or postponement of business. 
The dlrgha-sutra^ the procrastinator, is condemned by all 
authorities. An autocrat, with ministers, has every inducement 
to leave the disposal of business to them and to let things 
slide. Dilatory methods in administration afflict the people. 
Delayed justice is injustice. This is why As'oka lays claim to 
his own prompt disposal of business, to his availability at all 
places and times for the transaction of state business, and to his 
determination to see that there is no delay in the disposal of 
business by his own servants.* But promptness is not the same 
as impulsive and hasty action. To act in haste, anger, pride, 
over-confidence (mana) and rage and in an impious mood is not 
the promptitude required in administration (p. 153). 

Self-control is dictated to kings as much by prudence as by 
ethical considerations. A king who is master of wealth but not 
of his passions or temper courts ruin.(p. 150). One brake on 

' The whole of the Sixth Rock Edict is devoted to the subject of prompt des 
patch. See D. R. Bhandarkar, As'oka, 1932, pp. 315-316. 
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hasty action is the practice of consultation of ministers. Yama 
is quoted in Vlramitrodaya ‘ for the view that the king who 
never acts alone in business {naikah kdrydnai yah kurydt) suc¬ 
ceeds in permanently gaining the earth (atyantam ydti medinlm)^ 
Constant association with virtuous and learned men is held up 
to the king as of lasting benefit to himself and to the kingdom. 
On the other hand an atheist or blasphemer must be kept out,^ 
and the cultivation of philosophy {dnviksikl or dtmavidyd) must 
be in branches which are not opposed to the scriptures 
{vedaviruddha). Both the motive to right conduct and restraint 
of wrong-doing must be based on a conception of morality, which 
finds its meaning in the faith that goodness is grounded in God, 
that He alone is perfection, as well as the ground and goal of 
goodness, and that all action must aim at an approximation to 
Him. This is the Dharmic view. It is particularly applicable 
for restraining autocratic authority. The ccirvdka or ndstika or 
pasanda recognizes no standard but his own, and a king who 
falls under their influence will degenerate into the slave of his 
own impulses and sensual cravings, to the ruin of himself and 
his kingdom. The atheist's crime is his undermining the 
foundations of moral conduct. This is why writers on Artha- 
s'astra also condemn his association. 

The Duties of the Crowned King (Abhisikta-krtya) 

The treatment of the duties is usually prefaced by dis¬ 
cussions of the proper place of self-reliance and dependence 
upon divine action, or to put it in a different way, between 
free will and predestination. The quality which makes a 
ruler function properly is termed Paurusam (manliness). The 

' Nitiprakas'a, p, 134. 

2 See Manu, VII, 55, quoted infra, p. 23 and the Mahabharata, on p. 149. 

’ Cl. Manu, IV. ^ ^ I 

51 ^ ^ I and II, lo.ii-gfe^ g ^ 

I % aFJjr wl fl i ^ ^ 

^31: I g i 

See P. V. Kane, History of Dharmas^astra, II, (1941), pp. 359-360 for further 
references. 

^ See Sukranlti, IV, i, 194-222. 
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consideration of the topic is brought by Mitramis'ra under counsel 
{mantra), while Laksmidhara brings it under expedition (yatra), 
one of the six traditional expedients of policy. His sovereign 
was in a real sense a vijigisu, ‘ would-be-conqueror/ imbued 
with a desire to extend his dominions. A fatalistic disposition 
in such a person will spell ruin. Certain verses attributed to 
Manu, but not found in the extant Manusmrti (p. 140), are 
quoted to advocate a combination of reliance on one's own effort 
as well as on divine support, and to condemn a spirit of fatalistic 
quietism. Fatalism is the creed of the coward and the sluggard, 
says the Ramayana (p. 140). For success a conjunction of 
divine support, personal initiative and a suitable moment are 
all three needed (p. 141). What is termed Daiva (divine 
support) is really one’s own making {dtmakrtam vidydt), says 
Vyasa (p. 141) ; for, it is only the fruit of individual effort in a 
past birth, which is remembered and acts in the next. Man is 
the master of his fate. 

The negative aspect of royal conduct, i.e,, what the king 
has to avoid, has been already indicated. On the positive side, 
some desultory advice is given. The king should be humble, 
and continue to learn the art of government. Even from the 
prattle of a child he may learn wisdom (p. 149). The king 
who will not heed the advice tendered by his real friends is his 
foe’s best ally (p. 150). His efforts should be directed to keep 
up his strength for offence and defence (Gautama). He must 
be secret and yet master the secrets of his foe. In attack he 
must be a lion, in swiftness of movement a hare, in tenacious 
hold a wolf, and in prolonged reflection a heron. 

The King’s Daily Time-Table 

There is agreement among both the writers on Dharmas'astra 
and Arthas'astra in arranging the daily routine of the king, so 
that certain periods of the day are set apart for certain duties. 
Methodical attention is the only means of preventing accumula¬ 
tion of work or the cultivation of the condemned habit of dilatori¬ 
ness. The day and the night are each divided into eight parts, 
of an hour and a half each, and each such part has its appointed 
work. The king awakes to the sound of music, and according 
6 
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to the kdvyas, to the chaunts of heralds and bards (vandi- 
mdghadhdh) \ He retires to rest also at night to the sound of 
trumpets, which apparently declare that after that hour no one 
can see the king on business {samvisxt turya^ghosena, prati- 
buddhyet tathaiva ca). He should attend to his accounts the 
first thing in the morning, an injunction which emphasi; 2 es the 
vital consequence of finance to the kingdom. He should devote 
the next period to the personal conduct of trials and causes. 
After his judicial duties are over, he must be available to his 
ministers and to persons who wish to see him on public affairs. 
Then follow the bath and mid-day meal. After some rest and 
amusement in the inner apartments, he should return to work. 
There must be a daily review of the forces, inspection of stores 
and treasure, consultations with ministers (meetings of the privy 
council ” so to speak), and audience to the Sendm, conference with 
the secret agents, who will make confidential reports in person, 
immediately after his evening devotions. Then supper and rest. 
In intervals, he should study and employ himself in listening to the 
sage counsel of the aged and the wise. The drift of the arrange¬ 
ment is to leave no part of the day unemployed. A king should 
have no idle hour or holiday. Manu considerately allows him to 
delegate duties to the chief minister, in case of indisposition 
(p. 163). The three-fold duty of the king (according to Narada) 
viz., protection, adjudication and service to the aged and 
wise, will thus be daily discharged (p.l54). The importance of 
the king’s personal safety leads to the injunction to propitiate the 
unseen powers constantly, and to take precautions against assass¬ 
ination and poisoning. In audience he should always be well 
guarded, (krta-raksah). 

Elaborate advice is tendered to the king on the precautions to 
be taken against poisoning. It recalls the detailed prescriptions of 
the Arthas'astra, ^ but consistently with his practice to rely only 
on Dharma sources, Laksmidhara extracts the relevant matter 
from a purdna, and from Manu (pp. 158-161). Manu gives the 
general advice that the personal servants of the king, male and 

*e.g. Raghuvams^a, V, 66-75, beginning with ‘ ^ 3*5 

® I, 20-21 Medhatithi (VII, 152) refers to three out of the seven cases of 
assassination in the Seraglio recounted by Kautilya. 
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female, should be chosen for their loyalty, incorruptibility, vigilance, 
and knowledge of spells and antidotes against poison. They 
should have been well examined before appointment. The 
women who attend on the king should be first examined, with 
the object, obviously, of seeing that their clothing or ornaments 
contain no poisons or weapons. The king’s carriage, bed, seat, 
bath and toilet as well as the ornaments he wears should be 
examined first before he uses them. The king is advised to 
wear jewels containing gems which detect or cure poison (an old 
and widespread belief, which we find all the world over). The 
Chief Butler {Supadhyaksa) ’ and the Betel-bearer (Tambula- 
dhari) ^ are made important court functionaries in the puranic 
extracts cited by later writers, with the special qualifications 
needed for their duties. 

Sacerdotalism: the Purohita 

It was an age of intense faith in the efficacy of sacrifices 
and rites for the placation of divinities. Laksmidhara shares the 
belief. As all such rites have to be conducted under the direction 
or by the royal Purohita^ this functionary has to be chosen with 
great care. He should be more than a priest. Expert know¬ 
ledge of Astrology and Arthas'astra will be expected of him. On 
the same ground, liberality to s'rotriyas is enjoined. The gods 
find delight in hearing the chanting of the Vedas, says Katya- 
yana the jurist (p. 168). Donations to them constitute an 
inexhaustible treasure (aksaya-nidhih), Errors in administration 
are corrected or expiated by the prayers of Brahmanas (p.l73). 
There is thus identity of interest between king and Brahmana, 
who should accordingly be generously patronized (pp. 171-176). 
Regal duty does not stop with sectional patronage. It includes 
development of trade and crafts (p. 171), the relief of destitution, 
and liberal medical relief, for which hospitals should be founded. 

*152?' f%., i. 
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The humane advice reflects the practice of good kings like As'oka, 
who believed in their spiritual efficaciousness^ 

The indication of the need to maintain the first varna 
is supported by specific advice on the necessity to perform, 
with its help, certain ceremonies in order that calamities 
threatening the kingdom may be averted and the favour of 
super-natural agencies may be secured. Besides the daily 
worship of the household divinities every evening, bali offer¬ 
ings must be made to goblins (pis'dcebhyah) J Every year, two 
laksa-homas must be performed, and in a reign, atleast one 
koti-homam for the removal of fear {abhaya-prada). With the 
help of his ministers and priest, the king should perform the 
ordinary, special and purposive (kdmydni) rites. Expiatory 
ceremonies should be done at eclipses, and a maha-santi, 
when there has been an earthquake (p. 166). A king should 
specially worship two divinities, viz, Kartikeya (to overcome 
enemies) and Devi, in her many manifestations, separately and 
as residing in the royal sword, dagger, crown and sandals, 
and emblazon her figure on the royal standard. They will 
give him victory in battle, (p. 177). 

Such advice reflects Laksmidhara’s own convictions born 
of his study of the Vedic (especially Atharvana) rites, and the 
Puranas, which developed magic. The belief has always been 
there, and it tended to grow in times of special anxiety. We 
find it in the advice of the usually cool-headed and rational 
Kautilya.^ Tantric practices had grown fast in the days fol¬ 
lowing the disruption of the Gupta empire and found their 
place in the tdmasic Puranas. The times were shrouded in 
anxiety.^ The Gahacjwala kingdom had sprung in the seething 
troubles of the age, and it was faced by a greater peril than 
any yet encountered, in the assaults of the Muslim invaders, 
whom Govindacandra had defeated, but who were destined 

^ See his Second Rock Edict, Bhandarkar, op. cit., pp. 299-300. 

* injmt p. 176. 

(3. sqirq: 

^ This is reflected in the belief in portents and treatises like Ballala Sena’s 
Adbhuta'sagara, composed in the generation following Laksmidhara’s* 
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ultimately to destroy his empire. A kingdom’s safety lay no 
longer in just rule or in the administration of varndsrama- 
dhama, as in the heroic past. The harassed mind of the 
statesmen caught at means of forcing superhuman support, 
other than these. The reiteration of the old adjurations to 
maintain sacerdotal privileges, which Buddhism had attacked, 
the recommendation to enlist for monarchy the support of the 
first varna, in a work on Rajadharma, in a manner which 
offends our sense of proportion, and the specification of magical 
rites, of the worship of special divinities, and of the regular 
performance of the festivals and rites described in the last six 
chapters of his work,—when taken side by side with his vigorous 
commendation of self-reliance, energy and initiative, his severe 
censure of fatalistic quietism as the cult of the coward and 
sluggard, and his repetition of the old injunctions for just rule,— 
can only be interpreted as reflecting the anxieties of the age and 
their repercussions on the mind of a scholar-statesman. The 
numerous inscriptions of the period (and particularly of Govinda- 
candra and his family) show how such advice fell on willing 
ears and was gladly acted upon. The same advice, repeated 
in the hey-day of Mughal supremacy, by later writers on Rdjaniti, 
is a patent anachronism. 


The Saptanga 

The traditional enumeration of the elements of a state is to 
be found in smrtis like those of Manu (IX, 294) and Yajnavalkya 
(I, 354), as well as in works on Nitis'astra (e.g. Kamandaklya, 
IV, 1) with slight variations in names and order of enumeration. 
The lists of Yajnavalkya and Kamandaka are identical. The 
seven are the king (svdml)^ the ministers, the capital (usually 
fortified and therefore called pura or durga), the organized 
population {jana or rdstra), treasure (kos'a)^ the armed forces 
{bala or danda), and allies {suhrt or mitra), Manu places them 
in this order and states that each preceding one is more im¬ 
portant than those following. Kamandaka remarks that they 
are all mutually helpful, i,e. that each affects all others {paras- 
paropakdra). In modern terminology it only means that the 
complete kingdom should have an organized population, a ruler. 
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a capital, resources in men, money and material, allies who will 
help in times of stress and ministers. The insistence on wealth, 
as an essential element, will recall the remark of Henry IV of 
France—‘ poor peasants, poor country, poor country poor king.’ 

Placing the king at the head of the elements is in consonance 
with the hypothesis of Indian polity that he stands between the 
people and anarchy {a-rdjatd). The insistence on ministers, in 
an organization in which the king is personally responsible for 
the administration, is a special feature of Indian polity. The 
minsters may be mere advisers, but they derive their sanction 
from the same source as kingship itself. It would be therefore 
contrary to Dharma as well as to expediency, for an Indian king 
to rule all by himself, dismissing his ministers. The force of any 
advice tendered to a ruler will depend largely on the qualifications 
and consitutional position of the adviser. This is the reason for 
the great detail into which the nibandhasy following the smrtis go 
into on the qualities of the ministers and royal servants. Manu’s 
capital becomes the fortress {durga) of the Gupta epoch writers. 
It is tempting to read into this change the experience of the 
country when invading hosts of S'akas and Huns found it easy to 
over-run a vast campaign, like the Gangetic basin, when it had 
few or no fortified cities, within which the population can with¬ 
draw and stand a successful siege. The precedence given to 
rdstra {ix,, the organized people) over the fortress-capital may 
reflect a war experience that showed (as in our own days) that 
cities may be taken by an enemy, but an organized nation will 
survive the fall of its capital. Material resources {kos'a) take 
precedence of the army (6a/a), as our own experience shows. War 
equipment, even in a primitive economy, means ample supplies. 
A suitable alliance may avert war, or distribute its burden, when 
it cannot be prevented. The apparently crude list will thus be 
seen to contain much empirical knowledge. 

The list contains other implications also, when furnished by 
a Dharmas'astra. Universal peace and disarmament, based on 
non-violence, are not reflected by it. On the other hand, the con¬ 
ditions postulated are those of potential war at all times, The 
king is usually termed, unless he is a man of no spirit, 
vijigl^Uy a would-be conqueror. It represents an epoch of unstable 
frontiers. A kingdom must always to be prepared for an attack 
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on any of its frontiers, unless it has become a great empire. 
The kaleidoscopic changes of mediaeval India are due to the 
spirit. The ambition to extend the area of tributaries was 
nourished by the war spirit that was induced in the standing 
militia of Ksatriyas. It made for internecine struggles, which 
weakened those who habitually took part in them, and it made 
them unfit to stand the assault of an enemy far more powerful 
than the neighbour across the frontier. In such conditions, the 
desire for a balance of power is automatically imposed on king¬ 
doms, and the rajamandala consisting of enemies and allies of 
diminishing degrees, actual and potential, is evolved in fact and 
embodied theory. This is illustrated in mediaeval India by the 
struggles of the powers that happened to have become supreme 
in the Karnataka, the Dakhan and Hindusthan. A common 
enemy unites in alliance his neighbours on opposite frontiers.' 
The saptdnga concept has very much more history and experi¬ 
ence behind it than a superficial survey might disclose. 

The Official Hierarchy (Amatyah) 

The initial quotation from Yajnavalkya (I, 312) lays down 
two injunctions to the king : he should appoint good ministers 
{san-mantrinah) and he should hold consultations with them 
on matters relating to the kingdom.^ The consultation should 
be followed up by a discussion of the advice (received from the 
minsters individually) with the chief Brahmana i,e, the Purohita, 
before the king takes a decision. Manu indicates the number of 
minsters to be appointed as seven or eight. There is a difference 
in the consultations, as envisaged by the two sages. Yajnavalkya 
makes it collective {taih sardham), while Manu would make 
it individual consultation {tesdm svam abhiprdyam upalabhya 
prthak prthak). Every matter should be so taken up (sarva- 
karyan). There is no cabinet of ministers, with a collective 
responsibility. The relation is more like that of the American 

^ Note the alliance between Govindacandra and Kulottunga Cola, united by 
fear of the ruler of the intervening Dakhan, VikramadityaiVI (Calukya), and the 
Pa^idya and Simhalese revolts against the Cola emperor fomented by Vikrama- 
ditya. See Introduction to Ddnakanda, p. 14 and p. 36. 

^ Laksmidhara, as noted by Mitramis'ra (p, 177), adopts the reading 

Rrjff^cjr; in Yajfiavalkya, I, 312, while Vijfianes'vara reads ^ 
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ministers to the President. The Purohita is expected to be 
able from equal or superior knowledge, such as a mere priest 
will not ordinarily possess to review the expert advice tendered. 
The ‘‘ chief Brahman ” is the lineal successor of the Vedic 
Purodhdj whose identity with his king was represented in 
picturesque figures. When S'ivaji created the famous Asia- 
pradan council, the Peshwah was styled Pandit Pradhdn, being 
the chief adviser. A premiership is not however implied in 
the Purodhd as, unlike the other mantrinSy he is not the head 
of a department of the administration, there being a special 
Dharmddhikdrin for ecclesiastical affairs. 

The qualifications specified are designed to ensure both 
loyalty and efficiency. The ministers are all to be of good 
lineage (ktdlndh). They should be hereditary subjects of the 
kingdom {mania) and so have a stake in the country, and remain 
there to experience the results of their own advice and actions. 
The ministers are pledged to speak out what they honestly think 
and feel, and are immune from the king’s displeasure if they 
do so. Once they have discharged the duty, and the king has 
come to a different decision, they must carry it out loyally. 
Katyayana pointedly observes that the kingdom is ruined in 
which ministers, assessors and physicians merely try to please 
the king by giving advice which is palatable, instead of speaking 
out (p. 24). The minister should speak what is good for the 
ruler, not what is agreeable to him. “ Easily found are men 
who always speak what is agreeable; far harder is it to find 
one who will utter unpalatable truth and the ruler who will 
hear it patiently ” {Rdmdyana, inf, p. 103), 

The qualifications for the several offices are laid down with 
insight into their requirements. The Chamberlain {Pratlhdri), 
for instance, who played the part of a modern aide-de-camp, 
is to have a fine presence, tact, charm and suavity (p. 25). The 
Sandhivigrahika should be an adept in the six-fold policy, a 
judge of opportunity and a diplomat. The description is 
interesting in view of the office having been held by Laksml- 
dhara himself (p. 26). The officers are to be watched by reliable 
secret-service agents (edra). The Dharmddhakdn should be 
chosen for being a leading Brahmana, well versed in Dharma- 
s'astra, and absolutely impartial. The attendants in the seraglio 
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should not be under fifty years of age, if women, and under 
seventy, if men. 

An officer of high rank was the Duta^ usually taken as 
equivalent to a modern ambassador extra-ordinary.' Great im¬ 
portance was attached to his service, which might secure war 
or peace. His knowledge and ability should be correspondingly 
high. He was expected to collect information from other 
courts for his own king. Selection for the duty implied 
great confidence in his talent, integrity and judgment. S'ri 
Krsna acted as Duta for his Pandava cousins and Hanuman as 
dilta for S'rl Rama. By recognised inter-statal usage a Diita 
could not be slain but, if caught in unfriendly acts, he might 
be chastised, or disfigured (p. 34). 

The offices specified are obviously illustrative, not ex¬ 
haustive. It is not right to presume that all the offices 
mentioned were in existence in every state of ancient India. 
An attempt would of course be made to Sanskritize the names 
of functionaries peculiar to a state, as was done in the 
Maratha kingdom founded by S'ivaji. Some idea of the actual 
offices in the kingdom of Kanauj in Laksmidhara’s time may 
be derived from the extant inscriptions. The chief queen 
(patta-mahisi) and the yuvardja exercised almost regal powers 
in the time of Govindacandra’s predecessor, and their consent 
to grants is recorded therein. As in the Purana extracts, 
officers of state and officers of the royal household are 
mixed up in the inscriptions, as in mediaeval Europe. The 
following officers are named in inscriptions of the dynasty: 
Matitrin (Chief Minister) ; Purohita; Pratihdra, or Chamber- 
lain ; Senddhipati (Commander-in-chief) ; Bhdndagdrika (Store¬ 
keeper) ; Aksapatalika (Record-keeper, the Nana Fadnavis of 
the Maratha times) ; Bhisak (the Pranacarya of the Purana), 
the chief physican ; Naimittika or Astrologer (the old S^dmvat- 
sarika of the coronation) ; Antahpurika (Seraglio Superinten¬ 
dent) ; Data or envoy; Kdyastha (scribe) ; Akarddhikard, Super¬ 
intendent of mines; and Pattanddhikdra-purusa (Mayor of 
Town). A Dharmddhikaranika is also mentioned in an in¬ 
scription. The list shows that the Puranic extract was well 
chosen for its tallying with actual conditions. 

^ No permanent embassies are contemplated in Indian polity. ^ 

7 
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The copper plate grant of Candradeva and Madanapala of 
the Gahadvala dynasty, dated 1097-98, is addressed to his 
queen, heir-apparent and officers as under : Rdjardjni, Yuvardja, 
Mantri, Purohita, Pratihdra, Sendpati, Bhdnddgdrika, Ak^a- 
patalikUy Bhisak, Naimittika, Antahpurika, Duta, Kari-Tutga- 
Pattana-Akara-Sthdna-Gokula^adhikaripitrusdfty samajndpayati, 
bodhayatij ddis'ati ca. The order of enumeration seems to 
follow a warrant of precedence and the forms of communica¬ 
tion {samdjndpayati, hodhayati, adisati, i.e., ‘ commands ’, ‘ calls 
the attention of * and ‘ orders ') to the styles appropriate to the 
rank of the persons addressed. 

The Gahadvala grants show that they passed through 
three officers, whose names are often found, apparently for 
authentication, in the documents themselves: one of them 
drafts the grant e.g., Pandit Vidyadasa, who composed the 
grants of 1105 a.d., (No. E 11 and 12 in the Lucknow 
Museum) ; another writes it out (in ink) on the plates, (usually 
a Karanika or Kayastha) and then, a goldsmith or other artisan 
engraves the grant, following the writing of the Karanika. 
Some of the Karanikas bear the title of Thakkura. It is evi¬ 
dent that a Sandhivigrahika, even of lower rank than the Maha- 
Sandhivigrahika, did not draft such grants. In one case the 
writer of the grant (not the composer) bears the designation 
Dharmalekhin, Most of the grants found in Benares are to 
the hereditary Purohit, Jagus'arman, who is termed Mahd- 
purohita in an inscription of Govindacandra, dated Samvat 
1176. In an inscription written 21 years later, this priest is 
referred to as Diksita Jagus'arman, having perhaps performed 
in the interval a yaga (sacrifice). This priest’s place is taken 
from 1151 A.D. by his son Paharajas^arman, who also bears 
the title of Rauta. 

The position of chief minister or adviser, which the 
smrtis would give to the Mahdpurohita or Purodhd appears 
in historical times to have passed on to other ministers. 
Kalidasa, the general of Jagadekammalla, was Mahapradhan 
(premier). The Mantri of the Gahadvalas was their pre¬ 
mier. Laksmidhara refers to himself as Mantns'varay Chief 
Minister, while the title Mahasdndhivigrahika, by which he styles 
himself and his father, is not among the dignitaries to whom the 
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Gahadvala order cited above is addressed. It may indicate that 
the two offices were combined in him, as premier. The descrip¬ 
tion of qualifications in the smrtis and Puranas would indicate 
that the Commander-in-chief was expected to be an educated 
person, but the other ministers were not necessarily expected to 
lead armies in the field. 

The Administration (Rastrasamgrahanam) 

Samgraha is interpreted as ‘ means of protection.’ A pro¬ 
perly formed administrative system furnishes the means. Its 
consideration logically follows that of the central executive con¬ 
sisting of the king-in-ministry (raja-amdtya). A chapter (ch. 7) 
is devoted to it by Laksmidhara. 

The local administration is interpreted in terms of the 
classification made by Manu, beginning with the family (kula) 
as the unit. A village {grama) is made up of several resident 
families. The villages are grouped in tens, hundreds and thousands. 
It is unlikely that such decimal grouping was actual. It is only 
illustrative. The village community managed its own affairs, 
only offences which the state had to deal with being disposed of 
by the headmen of villages and higher groups who were appointed 
by the state. The smaller groups of 10 to 30 villagers are known 
from inscriptions to have been under officers, who were usually 
also at the head of the small forces settled for internal order in 
the midst of groups of villages. The group above it was the 
bhukfi, comprising from 100 to 500 villages, under bhogapatis or 
bhogikas. Several bhuktis made up a visaya or district, and 
several visayas a rdstra (province), indicating by its title that it 
was formed from some old chiefship. The rdstrapati would 
usually exercise authority over an area corresponding to a modern 
division. His status often gave him the rank of mahd-manda- 
lesfvara. Such a personage would be more than a sahasrddhipa 
of Manu, entitled to reimburse himself for the cost of his ad¬ 
ministration from the income of several towns, made up from 
the daily contributions in kind or service, as distinguished from 
the land revenue, which was an annual payment, and other 
taxes. For military organization, S'ankha-Likhita (p. 82) indi¬ 
cate a salary of two gold coins a month for the cavalryman. 
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For special service rendered by soldiers, extra payments in the 
form of gifts, marks of distinction, etc. will be given. Com¬ 
passionate grants are to me made to the families of soldiers 
killed on duty (p. 82). This must again be regarded as merely 
illustrative of the line of action which a king should take. 
Wages for men and women engaged in state work are to be on a 
daily basis, and bear a due relation to the status of the workman 
and the task assigned to him. The king is warned to protect 
the subjects against the illegal exactions and oppression of his 
subordinates (p. 83). The accountant {kayastha) had, then 
as now, a bad name for his ingenious devices for making illicit 
profit. Yajnavalkya (like Kalhana) singles him out for special 
mention among habitual oppressors (p. 83). A duty is laid on 
the king to maintain srotriyas (learned Brahmanas) who will be 
usually poor and engaged in ungainful occupations, destitute 
young women and widows, and infirm family men. “ The 
king is the refuge of those who lack protectors, the asylum of 
those who are homeless, the son of the sonless person, who has 
none else to maintain him in old age, and the father of destitute 
orphans.'’ (Katyayana, p. 84). The task of public education 
devolved on the learned Brahmana, who could exact no fee from 
his pupils for his teaching and the board he gave them. 
Meeting his expenditure from the fisc was equivalent to grants 
for education. A sixth of the spiritual merit of the educational, 
sacrificial and devotional labour of the Brahmana was believed 
to accrue to the king, on the analogy of the sixth of the increase 
of the land that goes to the ruler (p. 85), Anchorites, sanydsins, 
learned Brahmanas and those among them who maintain the 
sacred fire {dhitdgnayah) are persons, who do contribute to 
the commonweal, because they too yield a sixth of their 
harvest of merit ipunya), declares Yama (p. 85). The idea of 
this invisible contribution is elaborated by Manu. He declares 
that the king receives from every one his sixth, be it of wealth 
or of merit or of sin ! 

This is the logical extension of the idea that sin and punya 
in the kingdom result from the king’s neglect or conservation 
of Dharma. The protection, which the king gives, is not only 
material, ue., internal security and security against invasion. It 
includes protection against seasonal vicissitudes and other 
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manifestations of the displeasure of the gods. A ruler who 
takes his taxes, but omits the performance of his religious duties 
is a thief, declares Manu. The emphatic assertion of a duty 
that a king of lax belief might neglect reflects the importance 
which is attached in Dharmas'astra to the spiritual obligations 
of the State. 


Revenue and Treasure 

The Dharmas'astra is less concerned with the details of a 
complete scheme of public finance than is Arthas'astra. The 
pre-occupation of the former is with what may be rightfully 
taken and the fiscal obligations which rightfully lie on the king. 
As the king is expected, along with his officers, to be well trained 
in Arthas'astra and the economics of agriculture and commerce 
{vdrta and vdnijya), it is not necessary for a dharma-nibandha 
to go beyond laying down certain general principles, and 
certain injunctions and inhibitions. Fiscal devices that do not 
contravene these are legitimate, and may be resorted to. 

A king without treasure is no king. He cannot function. 
He draws his resources from the wealth of his subjects, the 
increase of whose riches is therefore to his own advantage. 
Wealth need not be despised. It is the source of not only all 
human satisfactions but of the craving for right-action and ulti¬ 
mate release (p. 87). Wealth begets wealth, as elephants are 
caught through elephants, an injunction which implies the wise 
and productive uses of wealth by the individual and by the 
state. A tax scheme which trenches on capital is condemned 
on this principle. The wise milker leaves enough milk in the 
cow’s udder to sustain the calf, for whose sustenance milk is 
secreted. The tax should be so collected as not to strain the 
payer. The king should imitate the leech (vdryaka), the calf, 
and the bee. The simile also suggests collection in instalments, 
which will not impinge on the productive and saving capacity of 
the subject. Duties, which fall (in the first instance) on the 
merchant, i.e., indirect taxes, should take into consideration all 
equities and make all due allowance for cost-price, sale-price, 
carriage, overhead costs, and depreciation. Taxes should be 
only on what accrues. Remissions of taxes on failure, partial or 
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total, of harvests, must be given. It is just to expect every one 
to contribute what is in his power to the support of the kingdom. 
Greed should not impel a king to cut his own roots as well as 
those of his subjects. He should ignore no just source of 
revenue or grasp on any which will destroy the tax-payer, 
(p. 93). Even when he is hard up, let not the king lay his hand 
on what he should not take, nor give up any claim, merely be¬ 
cause the treasury is already full. The second maxim may seem 
to offend the modern fiscal conscience, which abhors hoarding, 
unless it can be shown that it is needed as a war reserve or as 
an insurance. War and famine were ever-present menaces in 
India. The building up of surpluses as a reserve against them is 
therefore defensible. 

The rates of taxation laid down in smrtis, which must have 
been based on accumulated experience, are specified (pp. 28-89). 
To exceed the proportions will be a contravention of Dharma. 
The items specified are not deemed exhaustive. Outside specified 
items, it is open to raise revenue, when needed, without violating 
the fundamental principles. Hence it was the practice, not to 
alter the fixed rates, but to add in imposts made up of supple¬ 
mentary charges. Their number tended to increase with the needs 
of the state and the ingenuity of the finance minister. Laksmi- 
dhara’s own king levied quite a number of such additional taxes 
or imposts, as may be gathered from the inscriptions of the reign 
{vide R. S. Tripathi, History of Kanaujy 1937, pp. 346-351). 
One of the new taxes was turuska’danda, a war-levy to meet the 
extra burden of resisting the Muslim invader.' 

Fiscal Exemptions 

Taxation is based in ancient India on certain principles. 
First, it is according to faculty. He who has no resources need 
not be asked to pay taxes. The poor, the maimed, and those 
who from their dependent condition are themselves in need of 
help are naturally exempt, as are also recluses. Apastamba is 
cited (p. 91) in support of the exemption from state dues of 
learned Brahmanas, women of the four varnas (thereby excluding 

^ So. V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 4th ed., p. 400. Sten Konow 
(EPig. Ind., IX, p. 329) suggests that it was a tax imposed on Muslims settled in 
the kingdom of Kanauj—a Hindu equivalent to ihejizya. This is unlikely. 
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from the exemption women of pratiloma castes) boys, students 
who live with their teacher (and are supported by him) and those 
who perform lawful austerities (dharmapardh), thereby excluding 
from the exemption those who practise sorcery or witchcraft, or 
rites designed to attain specific aims or power, S'udras, who live 
serving Brahmanas (literally, ‘ washing their feet ’), the blin^, the 
dumb and the very old, persons actually afflicted by disease 
(incapacitating them for gainful occupation) ; and those who, by 
their order, are prohibited from holding or acquiring wealth e,g. 
sanydsins. The cripple, the idiot (jadah) and men over seventy 
years of age are exempted by Manu from taxation of any sort 
(p. 92). Vasistha, (XIX, 23), in a passage which is not cited by 
Laksmidhara, explains the exemption of a learned Brahmana 
{s'rotriya) by specifying his exclusion, in spite of the wider rule 
(I, 43) exempting all Brahmanas, and the commentator Krsna- 
pandita, thinks that the king, however distressed should take no 
contribution from the Vaidlka Brahmana while under such 
circumstances the unlearned Brahmana may be taxed. There 
must be a surplus left after meeting the cost of maintaining bare 
life before one can be taxed. Hence, the rule of Vasistha (cited 
on p. 92) exempting forest tribes, who make a precarious living 
by burning the jungle and getting a catch-crop. The second 
principle is that double payment should be avoided, A contribu¬ 
tion may be in cash or in kind. Thirdly, every one must con- 
tribute^ to the extent of his potential capacity. He who is 
physically competent but poor should contribute his labour. It 
applies to artisans, apparently as an option (p. 92). Taxes and 
contributions levied from subjects are in return of the protection 
afforded by the king, i,e, the state. The king, who collects them 
but fails to give due protection, is a robber in fact, if not in name. 
One of the six, who should be abandoned, even as a wrecked ship 
is by its crew, {bhinndm ndvam ivdrnave) is the ‘ king who fails 
to protect’ (araksitdram rdjdnam), says the Mahdbhdrata,' The 

— ^ed. Kumbakonam)— 
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same work {ih, 61, 31-32) declares that a cruel tyrant, who fails 
to protect his subjects but robs them, is a Kali in the guise of a 
king; he should be killed by the united people (hanyuh prajah 
sannahya.y On the other side no subject can escape making his 
contribution to the state. Taxability is personal. Potential 
capacity to earn income is equal to the possession of taxable 
income, and a sturdy mendicant, who is now a burden on the 
community, could have been made to work for his quota. It is 
permissible to see in this rule the means of reducing idle vagrancy, 
which becomes a menace to society. 

Brahmana Immunities 

The question of the freedom of the Brahmana from taxation 
raises again the consideration of the bases of varna privileges. 
The immunities are laid down in every smrti and book dealing 
with Dharma. The Puranas go even farther than the smrtis. 
Manu emunciates the theory that the state is firmly based on a 
union of the two first varnas^ (IX, 322). Without the Brahmana 
to perform the expiatory and propitiatory rites, on which the 
king's prosperity depends, the king cannot prosper : nor can the 
Brahmana subsist without the king to protect him and his 
religious rites. The union of the two makes for prosperity in 
this and happiness in the next world. Yama, in an expressive 
simile, compares the Brahmana to the root of the tree which is 
the king, the subjects to its leaves and the ministers to its 
branches (inf. 173) The king should not appropriate the wealth 
of the Brahmana (Brahamsvam). It is more deadly than the 
most virulent poison.^ The resumption of any gift of land made 

’ xx (ed. Ray).- 
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to a Brahmana is prohibited, whether the gift was made by a 
king or by a predecessor,' A Brahmana’s property is not lost by 
adverse possession or by limitation.® (Manusmrti, VIII, 149) 
All finders of treasure-trove have to surrender to the king, 
according to their varna, a portion of the find, except the 
Brahmana who gets the whole, besides shares in all finds.® 
There is a difference of opinion among commentators like 
Vijnanes'vara and Apararka on the reconciliation of the apparent 
conflict between the injunctions of Gautama, Manu, Vasistha, 
Visnu and Yajnvalkya on the different proportions of treasure- 
trove to go to the state and to the finders of different castes. 
Mitramis'ra discusses it at length (pp. 266-268). The topic is 
omitted by Laksmidhara. When Mitramis'ra wrote the question 
must have passed, with well-established Mughal sovereignty, out¬ 
side the field of practical politics. 

The position is stated by Vasistha (I, 42-43) : ‘‘ The king 
who rules in accordance with Dharma shall take one-sixth of 
wealth ; but, from others than Brahmanas ; for he obtains a 
sixth of the (merit) of ista and piirtd rites (performed by them) ; 
and (because) the Brahmana enriches the Veda {i,e. makes the 
Veda bring prosperity by using it in rites), and rescues (all) 
from calamities. This is why the Brahmana is non-taxable. 
Soma is his king.'* * This declaration seems to place the 
members of the first varna outside not only the fiscal but the 
entire jurisdiction of the state. Mahabhdrata {S'dnti^parva, 
76, 8), describes Brahmanas, who desert their spiritual offices 
and austerities and betake themselves to low occupations, and 
winds up by declaring that they are not srotriyasy because 
they do not maintain the fire (au’dliitagnayah). Them the 

‘ ^ ^ Ji[q^ I <j^). 

st'nwf?! II (<j, 

^ If the King himself found a treasure, he was to yield a half to Brahmapas. 
See Gautama (X, 43-45), Vasistha (III, 13-14), Vispu (III, 56-64), YajHavalkya 
(II, 34-35) and Manu (VIII, 37-38). 
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king must compel to pay every kind of tax.* It has already 
been shown that Vasistha himself restricts total exemption 
from taxation to srotriyas^ and the commentator implies that 
even a Brahmana, who is not a s'rotriya, enjoys the exemption, 
except in times of difficulty for the king. 

There is history behind the statement that while every 
one’s king is the de facto ruler, Soma (the god) is the king to 
Brahmanas. This is stated in the Satapatha Brdhtnana* While 
everything is “ food ” for the king, the king himself is “ food ” 
for the Brahmana. The king w ields the danda (rod of punish¬ 
ment) over every one, but the Brahmana has a counter-rod (prati- 
danda) —the power of the curse or excommunication, which can be 
used even against the king {Pancavims^a Brahmana, XVIII, 10, 8). 
It shows the superiority of the spiritual to the the temporal 
power. It may be regarded, as is done by Dr. A. K. Coomarasamy, 
as the mastery of mind over mere force, of the adviser over the 
executive. Without the Brahmana’s co-operation a yaga is 
impossible, and both are the supporters cf the sacrificial rites 
(dhrtavratau). Dr. Jayaswal holds that the original claim 
was only for tax-exemption, which was later on expanded into 
one for independence of a civil power.® Dr. A. K. Coomara¬ 
samy holds ^ that the claim for superiority is Vedic, that 
the smrti merely repeats what is in the Veda, and that 
there was no conscious imposition of the Brahmanical power 
over the civil in the days of the Dharmasastras. It is worth 
noting that no mere assertion of such a claim will receive 
recognition from king or people except in an age in which both 
believed in them, no less than those in whose favour they seem 
to be urged. It is this feeling which is behind the exaltation 
of both the spiritual power, as exemplified by the Brahmana, 
and the ‘ civil,’ as denoted by the king in the Dharmas'astra 

^ i 
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® Hindu Polity, II, p. 32. 

^ Spiritual Authority and Temporal Power in the Indian Theory of 
Government, New Haven, 1942. 
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literature. It negatives the division of the motives impelling 
to the formation of the state into temporal and spiritual, and 
affirms the union of both as necessary for the upkeep of 
society. The chief priest (Purodha) takes precedence of the 
king, and he who puts him before the king is the king himself. 
This is shown by the use of the marriage formula—“ I am 
That, thou art This, 1 am the Sky, thou art the Earth,” etc.— 
in the colloquy between priest and king in the Aitareya 
Brdhmana (VIII, 27). The support of the wielder of spiritual 
power enables the wielder of force to function rightfully as the 
head of the community. A king is no king, endowed with the 
rights and duties of the office, till he has been sprinkled {abhi- 
sikta) in the ceremony of coronation, conducted by the Brahmana. 
It is reading history backwards to interpret the mutual rela¬ 
tions of the sacerdotum and regnum as rivalry, and not willing 
union, and to read the minds of those who accepted the arrange¬ 
ment by our own psychology. In the minds of the persons, 
who accepted the idea, inherent in varnds'rama-dharma generally 
and in the first varna specifically, the apparent immunity is 
no immunity, as it is contingent explicitly on the fulfilment 
of obligations, lying on the first varna from birth, by the 
members of it to whom the exemptions from taxation, or 
from ordinary scales of punishment or ordinary jurisdiction, 
are to apply. Honour in lieu of material advantages, volun¬ 
tary gifts on a few occasions in lieu of inherited wealth, 
casual income, liability to a life of austere poverty, hard study 
and unremunerated teaching, went along with protection from 
wanton insult (warded off by exceptionally severe penalties), 
freedom from calls that would stand in the way of the dis¬ 
charge of religious obligations (e.g. exemption from summons 
to courts as witnesses, Visnu^ VIII, 1-2), and a tariff of penal¬ 
ties, which differs from the ordinary in attacking only those 
possessions, which constitute the Brahmana’s strength and 
claim to consideration. The first varna was deemed an asset 
to the kingdom, if its members discharged their appointed 
functions or did their Dharma. This is why in colonisation, 
and the formation of fortified cities or fortresses, which are 
destined for refuge in times of grave national stress, the king 
is enjoined to fill them them with s'rotriyas. Their decay leads 
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to a weakening of the kingdom in every one of its elements. 
This is the meaning of the warning that the kingdom in 
which Brahmaijas perish of starvation itself perishes,* and of 
the denunciation of the eight forms of baiting or persecution 
of Brahmapas as steps in rapid ruin.* The same principle 
underlies the special treatment of Brahmanas in civil and 
criminal law. There is no intention in the scheme of making 
things easy and comfortable to one varna at the expense of 
others. The inscriptions of mediaeval India show how thoroughly 
society was steeped in this belief. Differences of treatment based 
on service or merit, when duly recognised, do not create a feeling 
of unfair discriminaton and class rivalry. 

The Ally (Mitra) 

The section on the ally, who is included in the traditional 
enumeration of the seven limbs of the kingdom (inf. p, 97), as 
the last and the least in importance, is one of the briefest, and is 
reproduced entire by the Vlramitrodaya. In a condition of weak 
inter-statal law, and of small states, alliances are obviously de¬ 
sirable, particularly for small powers. But, since the aim of 
every state will be to look first and last to its own interests, 
alliances which are not based on natural causes, such as situa¬ 
tion, are apt to be weak. The ally of today may be the foe of 
tomorrow, and the enemy of today may become an ally in the 
future. Self-interest is the strongest motive (svarthastu bala- 
vattarah) and it overcomes likes and dislikes (p. 97). Interests 
create friendships and enmities in states, and there is no such 
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thing as a permanent entente cordiale between states. A power 
which is now weak may become strong in future, and a growing 
power should be made an ally and kept an ally by all devices. 
Even a weak ally, if he is loyal and dependable, is an asset. It 
is this which makes an alliance more valuable to a state than the 
acquisition of treasure and territory (Manu, inf., p. 96). The 
implication is two-fold : secure an ally even by subsidies and by 
conceding territory; and, conversely, do not lose an ally by 
cupidity. Natural allies are those who have been so for genera¬ 
tions {e.g. Britain and Portugal), or the discontented feudatories 
or the enemies of the enemy (p. 96), and artificial allies (krtrima) 
are secured by appeals to their avarice. Of these, natural 
allies are preferable. It is noteworthy that the shrewd Kaufilya 
has no faith in permanent alliances, and regards alliances only 
as arrangements to get over immediate difficulties \ He recom¬ 
mends allies to be closely watched. Refusal to accept payment 
for help in extricating an ally from internal disorder or an invasion, 
may cement friendship between two states, and secure similar 
good service in future to the helpful ally. Contrary to the Dharma- 
s'astra valuation of the relative uses of alliance, gold, and territory, 
Kautilya holds the first to be the weakest of the gains, since an 
ally can always be bought by subsidies or territorial concessions.^ 

The Fortress (Durga) 

In ancient warfare, in the absence of explosives and means 
of attack from the air, such as we now have, a fortress offered 
real protection. It could only be carried by escalade, as was 
Asirgarh in the Central Provinces, on the road between the 
Dakhan and Hindusthan, or starved into submission. The 
success with which the fortified town of Bhartpur withstood a 
siege by Lord Lake in 1804 furnishes another illustration of 
the impregnability of such a defence. It is easy to appreciate 
the value attached by ancient writers to a large fortress, well 

^ Arthas'Hstra, (first edn.), pp. 287-290. 

(p. 287). 
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supplied with provisions and means of defence, and well-gar¬ 
risoned, to a kingdom. The walled city and the walled village 
were common features of India’s past. The purpose of 
such a fortress, according to Yajhavalkya, to safeguard one’s 
people, treasure and person (jana-kos'dtmaguptaye). Natural 
advantages may be made the most of by such a fortress. It 
may be surrounded by a wide stretch of desert, offering no 
harbourage to the enemy and no means of concealment to a 
foe (dhanva’durga) ; it may be built on a high plateau {maht- 
durga) like Chitorgarh in Rajputana ; it may be strongly pro¬ 
tected by mud walls (mrd-durga),^ like Bharatpur; it may be 
protected by impenetrable jungle (vdrksam) as mediaeval Bednur, 
was in Karnataka ; or it may be placed on the top of a hill (giri- 
durga), like Gwalior (Gopadri) and, Devagiri (Daulatabad), or be 
simply a fortified encampment {nr-diirga). A town on a ridge, 
surrounded by concentric walls, one within another, like Chitorgarh, 
offers obvious advantages, which are stressed by Manu (p. 41). 
Brhaspati gives detailed directions for equipping such a fortress 
to stand a siege. Craftsmen of all kinds, soldiers, cattle, horses 
as well as elephants, siege engines, and munitions of war and 
weapons, besides every kind of food, should be kept there. 
But, true to the beliefs of the age in supernatural agencies 
affording, when placated, the best of all protection, the king 
is advised to keep in all such fortresses a number of Brahmanas, 
learned in the Vedas and maintaining the sacred fire {Veda- 
vidydvido viprdn agnihotrinah), so that they may perform the 
various periodical and special sacrifices and ceremonies for 
the king and subjects. They should be freed from any kind 
of contribution (p. 41). If a king has a choice of settling 
where he pleases, he is advised to select a region which is 
fertile and salubrious, peopled by Aryas, has a docile baronage, 
and is independent of the fickle seasonal rainfall. But, inacces¬ 
sibility to the foe is the most important merit to be looked for. 
When the Rajput states of Hindusthan were overthrown by the 
Musulmans in the 12th century, the fugitives sought refuge in 
the deserts of Rajputana and in the Himalayan fastnesses. 

* Printed editions of Manu, VII, 70, and Mitramis'ra read 
forf?^5^J?5^ of Lak§midhara. Ab-durga is described as a fort surrounded by 
unfathomable water (Medhatithi). 
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Construction of a Town 

Laksmidhara, like his successors, devotes much space to the 
rules for constructing a town, and for building in it different 
types of buildings. The extracts he gives throw light on ancient 
town planning. The town should be walled all round, and there 
should be gates and a flag-staff in a central position (p. 42). A 
scheme of squares, one within another, with streets between, is 
recommended. In the centre must be the temple. In the square 
surrounding it, the king’s palace with its outhouses should be 
built, and in the third the house of the chief judge and the courts 
of law (p. 42). The treasury, the elephant stables, and the 
arsenal should be to the south of the palace, which should face 
east. To the north of it i.e. to the left of it, should be built the 
royal kitchen (mahdnasa)^ the quarters of the royal chaplain 
(purodha), the minister and the royal physician. The distri¬ 
bution obviously is dictated by convenience, and it is to be found 
in most old Indian capitals, in which the structures of the pre- 
Muslim period have survived. Much further advice is given, 
based partly on mystic beliefs, in the good or bad luck that 
attends specific locations, and partly on experience. The fortress 
should not be crow^ded with unnecessary people {na bahiindm ato 
durgam vind karydm tato bhavet). Among means of defence it 
is interesting to note the advice to keep deadly cobras in pots, 
to be thrown on the attacking enemy (p. 46). Another interesting 
suggestion is to have various condiments prepared from named 
ingredients, which have nourishing and hunger resisting properties 
(pp. 46-47). They were for use in a prolonged siege, during 
which provisions run short. The erection of temples to divinities, 
who are named, is recommended. It will procure their protection 
to the fortress and city. But, the direct line of vision (dristi) of 
some deities can be fatal, while that of others is beneficial. This 
should guide the location and erection of public and private build¬ 
ings (pp. 53-54). The interruption of the direct line of vision of 
some deities, e,g, Devi, bodes misfortune. No building directly 
in front of their temples should be built. It is lucky to build 
the shrines of some deities only at stated parts of the city 
and inauspicious in others. This is an extention of the old 
belief in the * evil eye.’ The idea is found in Indian astrology, 
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where malefic or beneficial “ aspects (vtk^ana) form vital 
elements in the selection of suitable moments for action. Cer¬ 
tain moments represent invisible channels of time, in which 
one can progress safely and certain others the converse (pp. 55- 
56). The site chosen should possess good features and mystic 
virtues. The inspection of the site (vastu-pariksa) is an essen¬ 
tial preliminary to building on it. The laying of the founda¬ 
tion should be preceded by the worship or the placation of 
superhuman beings (pp. 58-60). The planting of trees, except 
in specified places in relation to a residence, may bring bad 
luck (p. 69), such as loss of wife or children, and, in the case 
of a king, of subjects (prajd-hdni). The first entry into a 
newly built house or palace should be made at an auspicious 
moment, and after specified ritual ((grhapraves^a-vidhih, pp. 70- 
73). There are definite rules, largely empirical, even for gather¬ 
ing the timber for construction {ddrvdharana-vidhih^ pp. 73-74). 
The royal flag-staff should conform to specifications {dhvaja- 
laksanam^ pp. 73-76). The antiquity of the tests applied to 
the selection of sites is shown by the quotation from the ancient 
Grhya-sutra of As'valayana {Bahvrca-grhya) reproduced on 
pp. 76-77, which is typical of what is found in other grhya- 
siitras also. There is, in the rules furnished in the stitras, the 
mixture of good building knowledge and much mysticism. The 
Puranic extracts, which are quoted, merely summarize and para¬ 
phrase what is found in the older siitras. The rules are the 
same for public or private dwellings and the directions to the 
king are to be deduced from those to the Ksatriya, The wel¬ 
fare of the king and the state demands attention to the 
taboos and the prescriptions that are designed to ensure luck. 
A Dharma digest excludes black magic. 

Forces (Danda) 

The only remaining element of saptdnga is Danda, which 
is interpreted as Send, armed force. It is so called as with it 
alone is chastisement (danda) of the enemy or rebels possible. 
The chapter in which Laksmidhara deals with the armed forces 
is the shortest in the book. It consists of two verses from the. 
Mahdbhdrata, selected from Bhisma’s summary of the contents 
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of the encyclopaedic treatise composed by Brahma, which dealt 
with Rajadharma {Sdntiparva, ed. Kumbakonam, ch. 58, 
si. 40-41). They indicate two divisions of the forces of the state, 
open and secret, the first of eight classes and the second of many 
types. The eight-fold send consists of chariots, elephants, cavalry, 
infantry, conscripts {visti), navy, intelligence corps (cdrdh) and 
guides (des'ikdh), Laksmidhara interprets visit as “ compulsorily 
impressed labour corps ** {baldtkdrena dkrstah karmkdrinah) and 
‘‘ des'ikd as ‘ natives *. The last interpretation seems as in¬ 
correct as that of the commentator on the Mahabhdrata (XII, 
p. 92) who explains it as teachers who instruct.” Neither suits 
the context. If it means “ persons born in the country ” it must 
be ‘‘ these of the invaded country.” It is noteworthy that 
nothing is said about the troops being made up of ksatriyas only. 
Even before the days of Kautilya the army was recruited from 
all castes, and he discusses the relative fighting value of recruits 
from each varna \ Manu (p. 247) advises the soldiers recruited 
from the inhabitants of Kuruksetra, Matsya, Pancala, and S'Orasena 
(f.e., the area between Thanesar and Muttra) to be placed in the 
van of battle, as ”shock ” troops. The ordinary soldier was 
apparently a salaried servant. Narada places him in the highest 
class of paid servants, judged by remuneration.'^ Laksmidhara 
concurs in the view that even a small army, which is loyal, 
well-fed and in good spirits, can acquit itself remarkably—“ con¬ 
quer the earth ” {mahim jayati) —the implication being that the 
troops should be well looked after and kept contented and cheerful. 
Training, proper leadership, and good pay are stressed by 
Kamandaka^ as necessary for military efficiency. He also 
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envisages a standing army—i.e., which has served father and 
grandfather, pitr-paitamaha. 

Operations of War 

The directions for the conduct of military operations should 
follow logically the section on armed forces (Danda), but Laksml- 
dhara treats the subject under the six-fold expedient (sdd-gunya) 
and expedients (updya). The procedure is also followed by 
Mitramis'ra (pp. 328-412). War, considered as one of the six 
expedients, is technically termed yawa (march), but Laksmidhara 
and Mitramis'ra prefer the term ydtrd for it. The choice of a 
suitable time for the expedition is first discussed. Naturally, it 
will be available only to the power that takes the initiative. It 
will not be possible in defensive war. The attack is to be 
directed against the capital of the enemy (ydydd aripurams'anaih)^ 
which is the ultimate objective of the campaign. The adverb 
s'anaih C slowly ’) indicates that the march through hostile 
territory will be contested and will have necessarily to be slow. 
The concentration of the resources of a state in a fortified capital 
makes its capture the decisive act of the campaign. One interpre¬ 
tation of the obscure expression dvaidhhbhdva, which has been 
explained in different ways,^ is this, viz,y that this concentra¬ 
tion of resources and forces should be given up, when a division 
is rendered necessary by the fear of the enemy encircling the 
army. The king is advised by Manu {inf. p. 114) to commence 
the campaign in “ the auspicous month of Mdrgas'irsa or 
‘ according to his resources’ in the months of Phdlguna and 
Caitra. He may begin operations in any other month, provided 
victory is virtually certain owing to the difficulties of the enemy 
(vyasane votthite ripoh). The reasons for the advice are thus 
stated by Medhatithi. “In Mdrgas'trsa (December-January) the 
autumn harvest would have been garnered, and the invader will 
be cheered by the prospect of having also his spring harvest. 
The time is good for siege operations. The rivers will then be 
running low, the ground hard, and there will be no over-growth 
of jungle through which the army will have* to march. The 

^ Cf. Medhatithi on Manu, VII, 160 and VII, 167 Kamandaka X 24-27 
and Kautilya, VII, 1 and 7 (p. 264 and pp. 280-284). 
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season will also be neither too hot nor too cold.” ” At any 
other season, food grains, though sufficient, will not be 
diversified in kind and quality, the season of three harvests 
being far off. Further, at other seasons the enemy can take 
shelter under a powerful king. This will dissipate the grain 
stock of both combatants, and the attacking forces will be 
weakened.” “ If, however, the invader is only anxious to inflict 
some injury on the enemy, the expedition is expected to be of 
short duration and the invading forces are quite strong, the 
invasion may take place in Phdlguna or Caitra (March-May), 
especially if the country which is to be attacked is rich in spring 
harvests. The invader can be sure then of adequate fodder 
supplies and will also be able to destroy the spring crops in the 
invaded country.” * The time chosen must also be suitable to 
the utilization of the particular part of the army, in which the 
invader is most strong : infantry and elephants can be used in 
rains {paddti-ndga’bahuldm sendm prdvrisi yojayet^ inf. p. 123). 
Summer is suitable for the operations of a camel corps {kharostra- 
bahuldm sendm tathd gnsme). Every arm of the forces can be 
used only in s'arat (end of Autumn) and vasanta (Spring). 
Before using any particular section of the army the terrain 
must be carefully studied. Thus, chariots need hard, level 
ground. A king who is strong in one arm more than others 
should select both the route and the time most suitable for 
its use. 

Strategy and tactics are for the trained Sendpati (general¬ 
issimo). War experience in ancient India had crystallized into 
certain general principles of military evolution. Fancied resem¬ 
blance to certain objects or animals gave to each type or forma¬ 
tion (vyuha) its technical name e.g., the ‘ needle ’ {suet), the 
‘ thunderbolt ’ {vajra), the ‘ swan ’ (liamsa), the ‘ lotus ' {padma), 
the ‘ staff’ (danda) etc. Their indication, as mere illustrations 
(Manu, VII, 191), suggests that the struggle was to be on both 
sides conducted according to well-understood principles of strategy. 
This implies adequate training and discipline, which alone will 
make it possible for quick changes to be made in formations, 
and for the habituation of the armies to recognized rules of war. 
The second aspect is very important in view of the insistency 

^ Trn. (Jha), III, pp. 390-391. 
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in Rajadharma on the conduct of the war in accordance 
with stringent rules, penalizing practices, that were deemed 
inequitable. 

Thus it is lawful to a kingdom which has been invaded 
to apply the principle of the “ scorched earth.” It is allowed to 
lay waste the open country, to destroy standing crops and the 
bunds of irrigation reservoirs, to flood the country, to pull down 
fortifications and buildings, which may be useful to the invader, 
and to burn up grain stores. ‘‘The (defending) king shall gather 
for himself all the corn ; what he cannot take away, he should 
burn ; all standing crops should be destroyed ; fords and bridges 
should be destroyed ; water from reservoirs should be let out; 
stagnant water, as also wells, should be rendered unfit for drink¬ 
ing ; jungle near the beleaguered fortress should be burnt: the 
branches of larger trees should be lopped off, if they are beyond 
the glacis.” (p. 125), The aim is to prevent an invader from 
living off the land, while carrying on a siege, or advance under 
cover. The same destruction practised by an invader will be 
another matter, and will not be allowable. A surprise attack 
at night is permissible, but only to create confusion and panic 
in the enemy.’ {Manu, VII, 186). It is forbidden to kill men 
while* asleep {ib. VII, 92). 

The aim of the expedition (ydtrd) is to bring the enemy to 
his knees, but it is allowable to effect it only by ‘ lawful ’ 
methods. Non-combatants cannot be slain. Megasthenes noted 
that the cultivators, “at the very time when a battle was going 
on might be seen quietly pursuing their work of ploughing or 
digging unmolested.” ' But, in the heat of battle, it is difficult 
to enforce the ethical rules of a military code. In his Thirteenth 
Rock Edict, As'oka states that in his war against Kalinga* 
150,000 were taken prisoners, 100000 persons (apparently com¬ 
batants) were slain, “ and many times as many died.” Violence, 
death and banishment are inevitable,” he states in poignant 
repentance, “ even for householders, and ascetics, if a country 

’ Mahabharata, Sauptika-parva, 8. 

2 In explaining ‘ hhrs'a-dandastu s^atrusu ’ in Manu, VII, 32, MedhStithi 
explains that the invader should not destroy the inhabitants in the invaded 
kingdom, if it is at all possible to save them : 

^ I For Megasthenes, see Camb. Hist, of India, I, 

p. 410. 
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hitherto unconquered is conquered.”* The aged and the sick, 
women and children, Brahmanas, students, and the outcaste 
cannot be slain. Nor can persons without weapons or armour, or 
those who have laid down their arms and surrendered. A 
prisoner cannot be maltreated. The use of weapons which 
cause needless pain (liked barbed arrows, which lacerate the 
flesh), or which are poisoned or of flame-throwers is forbidden.^ 
Fugitives cannot be pursued and killed * (Apastamba II, 10. 11). 

Kuta-yuddha, war by secret and unregenerate methods, is 
absolutely forbidden in Rajadharma. An open fight is expected. 
An ambush {sattrah) comes under kuta-yuddha, A king can 
be slain even in battle only by a king. The NUis'dstra allows 
kuta-yuddha, A chapter of the Kautillya * (X, 3) is devoted to 
it. Kamandaka defends it and argues that for the destruction of 
a foe the use of stratagems is necessary. He holds that it does 
not violate Dharma {na hi tirayati dharmam). He refers with 
approval to the notorious nocturnal attack made by As'vattha- 
man on the sleeping Pandava host, and its destruction when 
lying unsuspicious of such an unfair attack.^ Laksmidhara’s 
loyalty to the ancient principles of righteous war {dharma- 
yuddha) is reflected in his omission of authorities sanctioning 
kuta-yuddha, Yajnavalkya (I, 323) restricts entry to heaven 
only to those who fight fair and die in battle doing so. Since 
a battle is described as a yajha (sacrifice), it cannot be 

* See Bhandarkar’s Asoka, p. 329. As'oka views the slaughter in the war 
as not characteristic of ' righteous war ’ (dharmavijaya), which will henceforth be 

the ideal of his future conquests : 

(Shahabhazgarhi Text). 

M ^ q. 'ic, lo) | cL Maha- 

bharaia, Santiparva, 95, 11—I vide infra 

p. 131. Manu’s Ku^ayuddha (’ concealed weapon ’) will include modern ' booby- 
traps ’ and land-mines. Most weapons of modern warfare will be outlawed by 
Hindu Dharma. Medhatithi (VII, 90) describes the Karnika, as an arrow whose 
tip or middle is ear-shaped, with keen edges, which makes it difficult to withdraw 
the arrow, without tearing the flesh, Expanding bullets were once outlawed on 
similar grounds, 

^ w., a#fi%5r-snsife-q^r^- 

* Bk. X. ch. 3. 
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a Yajnay if it is waged unfairly. The deterioration of moral 
standards after the Muslim conquest of India is reflected in 
the open manner in which the defence of kilta-yuddha in the 
Kdmandakiya is quoted with approval in Bhatta Nilakantha*s 
treatise. The use of chivalrous methods in fighting a ruthless 
enemy, who will not follow them, was a serious handicap to the 
Rajput dynasties, on whom fell the brunt of the Muslim attack. 

Equity and wisdom dictate considerate treatment of a 
conquered enemy. When a king is overthrown or killed, his 
state is not to be destroyed, and his kingdom dismembered or 
annexed. Enemy subjects are immune from maltreatment; 
for, as Katyayana points out, the war was not waged with 
their sanction (p. 139). A defeated kingdom must be allow^ed 
to function as of old, though as a tributary. Its ancient customs 
and laws must be conserved and left to function as in the past. 
Compelling a conquered people, on any ground, to adopt the 
laws and customs of the conqueror, is repugnant to both Dharma 
and Niti} Not only do smrtis like those of Manu (VII, 203), 
Visnu (3, 42) and Yajnavalkya (I, 342) * insist on the equity 
of preserving the constitution and laws of the conquered kingdom 
and the conservation of its customs, but on grounds of prudence 
also, the same injunction is given by Kautilya, who goes so far 
as to advise the conqueror to make himself acceptable to the 
conquered people by adopting himself their modes of life, 
customs, dress and language.^ It may be remembered that this 
was done by Alexander the Great after the conquest of Persia. 
The sins of the conquered ruler are not to be visited on his 
people or state. “ Even though the enemy may have been 
wicked” says Katyayana (VM. p. 411), “ the conqueror should not 
destroy his kingdom.” After victory, the conqueror is enjoined 
by Manu (VII, 201) to grant cultivators in the conquered kingdom 
remissions of taxes, for one or two years, in order that those who 
had already suffered in the war, might not suffer further.^ A 

^ V, 2 inf, pp. 138-139. 

^ XIII, 5 Modern conquerors have also adopted these methods of concilia- 
tion. ^ 
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general amnesty is to be proclaimed. No one is to be penalized 
for his loyalty to his king, or, for what we now call “war-guilt.” 
If, after all these gracious acts, the conqueror finds the people 
still devoted to their old rulers, he should set on the throne a 
member of the old dynasty. Rajadharma does not sanction 
the exaction of territorial concessions from a conquered enemy,’ 
or of an indemnity to cover the cost of the war. A king is 
indeed described as making war for getting additional territory, 
but it clearly signifies supremacy rather than annexation. To 
compel cessions of territory or to insist on indemnities is akin to 
asiira-vijaya, not dharma-vijaya^ Conquered territory should 
be gradually evacuated. 


Booty 

It is contrary to Rajadharma to sack a captured town. 
Booty is defined as only what is taken on the field of battle, 
and it does not include loot. All booty belongs in theory to the 
king. The smrtis state some exceptions to this principle. 
The old rule of Gautama (I, 20-23) ^ is that the soldier gets 
the spoils, but chariots and riding animals belong to the king, 
even if they have been won by a private in single combat. All 
other booty, goes to the common stock from which the king 
will make suitable rewards to those who deserve them for their 
contribution to the victory.'* In Manu, (VII. 96) the old rule 
is relaxed in favour of the soldier. He can hold what he has 
won, if it be chariots, elephants, umbrellas, grain, animals and 
women. Medhatithi rules that everything else must go to the 
king, viz. arms, conveyances, gold, silver, buildings, cattle etc.^ 

’ This is why the king is enjoined to mark the behaviour of his soldiers in 
battle (Manu, VII, 194, in/ra p, 130). 

, 's, 1 

^ See W. J. Wilson. History of the Madras Army, 1882, I, 120, 160; II, 
336-339; IV, 193-212. In 1758 the Crown transferred by letters patent its rights 
to all plunder taken by their troops and ships to the East India Company. After 
this was done, the Company of its own accord consented to one half of all such 
booty (or prize money) being given to the troops with the exception of cannon, 
military stores and ammunition. The distribution of prize money raised many 
undignified and acrimonious controversies after every war. 
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Even the soldier who gets his share of the booty should volun¬ 
tarily present a choice object to the king (Manu, VII, 97). 
These wholesome rules are obviously intended to prevent indis¬ 
criminate plunder and such scramble for the spoils of the war, 
as was to become an ugly feature of the campaigns of the East 
India Company. 

War conducted on the lines laid down by Rajadharma 
has the great merit of not leaving behind any lasting bitter¬ 
ness among a conquered people or of generating in them a 
hankering for revenge, such as would lead to another war. 
Rajadharma wisely recognized that moderation in victory gives 
the only real assurance of lasting peace. The struggle for 
supremacy among rulers was not to degenerate into wars of 
peoples. 

Except world opinion, there is no other sanction behind 
the humane principles of war enunciated by Dharmas'astra. 
Violations of the rules of chivalrous war can only be visited 
by public condemnation. The treacheries in the war, which 
preceded the accession of Harsa (608 a.d.) roused universal 
reprobation' In the struggles between the Calukyas and 
the Pallavas their respective capitals were burnt down.^ The 
harsh and ignominious treatment accorded to the heroic Muhja 
(Vakpatiraja), after sixteen successful compaigns, by his old foe 
the Calukya Tailaapa, roused the indignation and horror of his 
contemporaries.^ 


Ethics of Violence 


War is the last resort of kings. It is not to be started 
hastily. The injunction to try every means of averting it is 
due less to the dislike of the evil that it brings in its train to 
both combatants and to non-combatants than to the uncertainty 

' Harsa’s brother Rajyavardhana was treacherously assassinated. His sister 
Rajyas'ri was married to Grahavarman, the Maukhari king of Kanauj. He was 
defeated and killed, and Rajyas'ri, was imprisoned with " fetters kissing her feet.” 
See Bahia’s Har^a-carita, Ucch. VI, passim. 

^ Kanci, the Pallava capital was sacked by the Calukya Pulakesin II (c. 609 
A. D.; Narasimhavarma I. retaliated, and destroyed Vatapi, the Calukya capital. 
(J. F. Fleet. Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, 1896, p. 328.). 

® Ibid, p. 432. See, Merutuhga’s Prabandha-cintamani, which describes 
MuSja's sufferings (pp. 34-35), and D. C. Gangoly— History 'of the Paramara 
Dynasty, 1933, pp. 56-61. MuSja, like Belisarius, had to beg his food in the streets, 
before being put to death, 
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of victory for the king who starts the war. The fortunes of 
war are governed by visible and invisible causes. Precautions 
may be taken against the former. To avert disaster due to the 
latter, the only course is to secure superhuman support. While 
ahimsa, aversion to inflict pain, is held up as an ideal of per¬ 
sonal conduct, it is recognized that it is impossible to avoid 
the infliction of pain in the universe as constituted. He who 
inflicts pain accumulates dus-karma. Its effects will survive 
death and pursue him in after-life. Pantheism and the doctrine 
of the all-pervasive Atman combine to restrain the disposition 
to hurt. But infliction of pain is often needed for ultimate 
relief. A teacher who punishes a refractory pupil causes im¬ 
mediate pain for the reformation and ultimate good of the 
pupil. The physician causes pain in order to banish it alto¬ 
gether from the patient. The king restrains and punishes 
wrong-doers, so that they may be purified by punishment, 
others might take a lesson from their fate and avoid similar 
wrong-doing, and in order to protect the people.' One may 
hurt an assailant in self-defence, or oppressors of the poor and 
the helpless.^ Pain may be caused by carrying out the Vedic 
injunctions in animal sacrifices. The himsd caused in such 
sacrifices is declared to be ahitnsd,^ One may be outraged by 
the sight of harm done or impending to Brahmanas, cows and 
women and take up arms to defend them, using violence to 
resist violence,^ One may take up arms in defence of his home 
and country. Lastly, a person may be obliged to fight be¬ 
cause he is engaged on a salary to fight for his master, or 
it may be a matter of duty to him, owing to his varna. A 
ksatriya should not die in bed.^ In every one of these cases, the 

^ Mahahharata, Anus'Ctsana, 227, 3-5. See Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyer, 
Ahimsa and Asanga, 1941, passim. 

^ Manusmrti, VIII, 350, and Mahabharata, Sctntiparva, 14, 89— 

Manusmrti, v. 44—qT I 

*ibid. X, 62-sn5mT^ nqrq 5tT I 

Even persons who are out-castes are redeemed by such acts. 

^ Visnusmrti^ 3, 44—I Mahabharata, 
Santiparva, 97, 23. 25-a?q4; 
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violence or pain that is caused is not merely defensible but 
is positively meritorious. It is the aim of man to overcome 
sin. Among the many ways of doing so is the performance of 
the horse-sacrifice (As'vatnedha). Even a mortal sin like that 
resulting from the murder of a Brahmana is destroyed by the 
performance of the horse-sacrifice. There is Vedic authority 
for the belief.^ According to Gautama and Manu, if the murderer 
of a Brahmana first confesses his guilt and then bathes in the 
water in which the king, who has completed the horse sacrifice, 
has had his lustration, he is freed from his sin.* It was a matter 
of caste prestige for a ksatriya to do the horse sacrifice.® It 
enables a king to gain all his objects, gain all prosperity and 
win all victories if he performs it. The sacrifice will be ruined 
if an enemy gets hold of the sacrificial victim, i.e., the horse.^ 
Accordingly, only a powerful king can give the needed protection 
to the animal. Wars must result from the undertaking of this 
sacrifice. 

Again, loyalty to an ally, desire to extend one’s dominion, 
and desire to obtain wealth may induce a ruler to make war. 

In all such cases, the test of real ahimsd is its practicability. 
Ahitnsd becomes synonymous with needless infliction of pain. 

Once it is conceded that war is justifiable on varna-dharma 
or guna~dharma^ it becomes obligatory for combatants to do 
everything that would ensure success. The zealous exertion of 
the soldiers, or others who take part in the struggle, is needed 
for ultimate victory. Doubters must be reassured, slackers 
stirred up, the timorous heartened up, and assurances of advant¬ 
ages not realizable except through death in battle have to be 
held out to the fighters. A paid retainer or soldier, who refuses 
to fight for his master, is guilty of the sin of ingratitude 

1 355^ 1 ^^4 3#^ 

% \). See also Gautama, 19, 9 and Vasisfha, 22, 6. 

*Manusfnrti, XI, 82-Rl|r ^1 I 

5I 

* Its complexity, difficulty and rarity raised the prestige of the Ksatriya who 
performed it. 

* P, V, Kane —History of Dharmas>astra^ II, 1941, p, 1233, 
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(krtaghnatd). A ksatriya cannot show his back to the enemy. 
In the quaint language of Yama (inf. p. 130) a ksatriya has the 
Brahmana ‘ on his back/ and he must not expose him to the 
enemy. There is no higher duty for him than to die in battle. 
He who fights straight in battle (akutairdyudhaih) and loses his 
life in it, goes to heaven, like a Yogi (Yajfiavalkya I, 304). The 
ksatriya who dies in defence of his people wins the same fruit 
as he who does a horse sacrifice (Devala, inf. p. 133). He goes 
to the heaven of Indra. He dwells there as long as there are 
particles of dust stained by the blood oozing from his wounds 
(inf. p. 133). There is no death equal in merit to that in battle 
for kings.* The king killed in defence of the property of Brah- 
manas is the spirit of sacrifice incarnate (sdksdt yajnadharmah 
p. 134). There is no greater sin for a ksatriya than flying from 
a battle (Vyasa, inf. p. 134). The soldier who flies from 
battle takes over all his ruler’s sins, when he is killed in flight; 
and whatever merit he has accumulated till then goes to the 
king (ManUf inf. p. 135). Every step taken by one who deserts 
his king in battle is equal in sin to Brahmana-slaughter (Pard- 
s'ara^ p. 135 infra). There is no other way of requiting the 
king’s wages than dying for him in battle (Adityapurdna^ inf. 
p. 135). He who dies in battle stands in no need of the usual 
funeral ceremonies ; he communicates no pollution to his relations 
by his death. Thousands of celestial damsels wait for the hero 
who dies in battle exclaiming “ He will be our husband.” The 
hero who listens unmoved to the tale of woe of a Brahmana, 
without going to his rescue, goes to Hell, (inf. p. 136). 

Such are the exhortations to the soldier to fight to death. 
Laksmidhara devotes much space to the topic. It is permissible 
to see in it the reaction to the conditions of his age, when the 
death struggle with the Muslim invader had begun, and it was 
vital that every Indian should be stirred up to the patriotic and 
pious duty of fighting for his king, country, culture and religion, 
and, if need be, of dying for them. Doubtless such appeals were 
addressed to soldiers before a campaign or a battle, and power¬ 
fully helped recruitment, mobilization and resolute fighting. 

* In 1250 A.D,, Rawal Chachik of Jaisalmir fearing the ignominy of death by 
mere age, begged the Langa prince of Multan to give him “the gift of battle 
{yuddha-dana) ” and died in the battle after performing prodigies of valour (H. B. 
Sarda, Hindu Superiority^ 1917, p. 53). 
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The army would gain confidence from the knowledge that 
supernatural agencies had been enlisted by the king in its support. 
Happiness and suffering in this existence are not wholly due to the 
actions done in former births, but they affect the disposition, 
character and instincts of a person in this life. One’s actions in this 
birth, as affected by the vasana, the mental and moral traits, which 
constitute his initial equipment in life, may be responsible for 
his good fortune or bad luck. A wise ruler therefore tries to 
avert and to correct any tendencies to misfortune or ill-luck 
by taking precautions governing his own conduct, as well as by 
expiatory or propitiatory rites prescribed by his spiritual guides. 
Omens and portents must be carefully studied, partly because 
they convey warnings to a king not to run risks, and partly to 
suggest means of propitiation of the offended divinities, whose 
displeasure bodes misfortune. Laksmfdhara deals with such 
indications with some fulness. The king is also advised to pay 
heed to the warnings or hopes conveyed by dreams. Knowledge 
of dream-lore is held essential in normal times and even more in 
the conduct of war (pp. 116-122). The health and efficiency of 
the army are ensured by the regular performance of nlranjana, 
or lustral purification, every year in the month of As'vina, and 
again specially before an army is put on the field. This ceremony 
is not explicitly advised by Laksmidhara, in the preparations for 
war, probably because it was a routine observance. Mitramis'ra 
and later writers deal with the rite very fully. Before the com¬ 
mencement of the march the king should take a ‘ bath of victory ’ 
(jayabhiseka), which should be followed up by a special nlranjana 
and a ghrtakambala-s’anti {op.cit. pp. 340-396). The ritual is 
described from the Lingapurana, a work which Laksmidhara 
often draws upon. An ordinary piija to the gods should follow 
the victorious termination of the campaign (p. 137), and be accom¬ 
panied by largesses to Brahmanas. 


Standing Religious Obligations 

Belief in the efficacy of the worship of the gods and of the 
performance of certain rites is responsible for the indication by 
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Laksmidhara of such of them as seemed to him to be important 
enough to deserve special mention and description. The last 
seven chapters of his Rajadhartnakdnda are devoted to them. 
They are simply reproduced by Mitramis'ra. The Puranas in¬ 
culcate the worship of many deities and the performance of 
numerous ceremonies. It has to be presumed that Laksmidhara, 
who has furnished a list of seven of these, felt that they should 
not be neglected by a king who desired to be prosperous. 

1. Devayatra (Festivals in Honour of Deities) 

Certain tithis^ naksatras and months are associated in sacred 
legends with particular divinities. To worship a deity on such 
a conjunction is specially efficacious, and the festivities in honour 
of the deity should terminate on that date. The first lunar day 
is sacred to Brahma, the second to the goddess of learning, the 
third to Ganga, the fourth to Vinayaka, the fifth to the Nagas 
(serpents), the sixth to Skandha, the seventh to the Sun, the 
eighth to Rudra with his attendants as well as to Indra, the ninth 
to Durga and the Mothers, the tenth to the Earth-goddess, the 
eleventh to the Creator and to Vis'vakarma, the twelfth to Visnu, 
the thirteenth to the God of Love (Kama), the fourteenth to 
Kapardin, and the full-moon day to the Vis'vedevas and the 
Moon-god. All these come in the bright fortnight. In the dark 
half of the month, the Manes are worshipped on the New Moon, 
Yama (the god of Death) on the fourth and fourteenth. Every 
day is auspicious for the worship of the Supreme Being, Narayana. 
The festivities are to last atleast seven days in each case. For each 
day particular duties in connection with the festival are indicated. 
These are all annual functions, and they are to take place in the 
temples concerned in the six months following Vais'dkha. They 
grant lasting prosperity (p. 181). In any kingdom in which these 
festivals and worship are neglected, the harvests are destroyed 
by floods or by drought, and famine and pestilence follow. The 
king’s duty is to see that such calamities are averted by insisting 
on the due performance of the worship of the above gods (p. 181). 

2. Kaumudi-Mahotsavam 

Kaumtidlmahotsava is special festival dedicated to S'iva 
culminating on the full moon day in the month of Kdrtika. Its 
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special feature is illumination of all houses during the whole 
month preceding, practice still followed. Animal sacrifice on the 
days is enjoined for the king, who is to take the lead in organizing 
and observing the festival. 

3. iNDRA-DHVAJOCCHRiYA (RAISING A FLAG STAFF 
OF Indra) 

The ceremony consists in the erection of a flag-staff on 
the eighth day of the bright fortnight in the month of Bhddra- 
pada (August-September), or on the day in which the constel¬ 
lation S'ravana occurs in the bright fortnight of the month of 
As^ina, It is a public ceremony to be done by the king 
himself, with due pomp, attended by his court (p. 189). The 
erection of this flag-staff and its worship, according to a ritual, 
which is fully described, destroys all threats to the kingdom 
{samasta ghordndm nds'anam) and ensures constant victory 
ijayadam). The staff represents the staff of victory, which 
Vi§^u obtained from S'iva. From Him it passed on in suc¬ 
cession to Brahma, Indra, Soma and the patriarch (Prajdpati) 
Daksa. From the days of Daksa, kings are said to raise this 
flag-staff. The king who annually erects it becomes the lord 
of the world and his kingdom never suffers from want of rain 
(p. 190). Elaborate rules are given in regard to the choice of 
the tree for the flag-staff. It should be one of seven named 
kinds, and be absolutely flawless. It should not break or get 
injured when cut down or transported, as various misfortunes 
will follow such mishaps, e,g. death of the queen. The pole 
should be crowned with a banner. It should not become a 
roosting place for inauspicious birds. On the night of its 
erection, the king and his priests should keep awake to guard 
it. The staff itself should be worshipped with appropriate Vedic 
hymns. Laksmidhara's account is extracted from the Devipurdna. 
There is in the Mahdbhdrata an account of the gift of a banner 
(dhvaja) by Indra to king Uparicara of Cedi, of his ceremonious 
worship of it, displayed on a pole in a special festival, of Indra's 
pleasure thereon, and his pledge that who-soever celebrated 
the festival shall be free of all calamities and be assured of 
victories (Adiparva^ 64 36-38). The flag-staff is represented 
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there as standing for India. Literary references show that the 
erection of the pole was the signal for the commencement of 
popular festivities in a kingdom. Neither Nllakantha nor 
Anantadeva has prescribed the festival, for the good of the 
state, as Laksmidhara and Mitramis'ra have done. 

4. DEViPUJA IN Navaratri ^ 

The nine days beginning with the New Moon in the month 
of Katiya (September-October) are prescribed for piijaSf to the 
three goddesses, Durga, Sarasvati and LaksmI. The Devipurdna 
enjoins the worship of Durga, in her aspect as the destroyer of 
the buffalo-demon (Mahisdsura-mardinl), on the night of the 
eighth lunar day. After worship, the king is to decapitate 
with his sword at midnight a sacrificial animal (pas'u), and the 
blood of the victim is to be offered to the god Niruti (p. 194). 
The night is to be spent in worship of the goddess and the 
Mothers, and followed up next day by a procession in which 
the image of the goddess is taken round in a festal car. The 
sacrifice is prescribed for the attainment of fame, sovereignty, 
children, longevity and wealth {yas^o-rajya-putrdyur-dhanam). 
This popular S'akta rite is still celebrated in many parts of 
India on the night specified, but the victim is now a buffalo. 

5. CHiHNA-PtjjA (Worship of Emblems) 

Another form of worship prescribed for kings, to ensure 
every form of prosperity to the king and kingdom, is that of 
the goddess Durga, in different pictorial representation, each of 
which stands for her in one of her aspects. Worshipped as 
Umd, mounted on a lion, she destroys the king’s enemies. The 
same result is attained by worshipping her as Mahdtndya, 
mounted on a monkey. Worshipped as mounted on the bird 
Garucja, she destroys epidemics, and so forth. For con¬ 
venience, the pictures are to be drawn on banners, which are 
then to be worshipped. 

6. Gavotsarga (Liberation of Cows) 

A number of cows, after being decked and worshipped with 
Vedic mantras, are to be marched between two upright poles, 

‘ Ibid., pp. 178-181, 
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then tied up and finally let loose. It is to be done on the 
new moon in the month of Kdrtika (October-November). Its 
fruit is relief of the kingdom from the six traditional calamities 
(sad-Uayah) viz., excessive rain, failure of rain, rat pest, locust- 
invasion, birds which eat away unharvested grain, and royal 
avarice. The last benefit shows that the commendation of the 
ceremony is even more in the interests of the subjects than of 
their ruler. 


7. Vasordhara 

The last of the rites recommended for kings by Laksmi- 
dhara is the Vasordhara, The word means ‘ stream of wealth,’ * 
and refers to a thin stream of some liquid, usually clarified 
butter, (djya)y which is made to trickle slowly and continuously 
through a minute hole made at the bottom of a metal vessel 
hung above the fire-pit {agni-kunda). The rite is ancient, and 
is described in the Vedic Samhitas. In the Vedic ritual the 
stream of fluid flows from a sruk made of udumbara wood, 
which after the ceremony, is thrown into the Fire. The Fire 
god (Agni) is all-powerful. The object of the rite to secure 
for the sacrificer all the powers of the god. In the Puranas, 
the rite has been modified. The power in the Fire is described 
there as due not to Agni but to a more potent deity residing 
in the Fire. In the passages extracted by Laksmidhara, the 
divinity is described as Devi, who is specially pleased by this 
form of adoration. She is worshipped as above because she grants 
all wishes {sarvakdma-praddyikdy p. 201). She resides in the Fire 
{vahnisthd). Every deity, approached through the Fire, grants 
some wish of the sacrificer. It is more so with Devi. In the 
Puranic ritual, which is reproduced in the text, a special building 
is asked to be erected for the ceremony (p. 203). A fire-pit 
{kunda), preferably square in shape (s'dkram), is to be made 
in the middle of the hut. The vessel from which the ghrta 
(clarified butter) is to trickle down should be of gold, silver, 
or copper. The oily stream should descend neither too fast 

* Ibid, pp* 825-826 for a description of the Indra-dhvaja ceremony from the 
Kaus'iha-sutra, It is often referred to as Indramakha, See Brhatsamhita^ 
Qh. 43 for a story of its origin, 
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nor too slow. Devi is to be approached by her mUla-mantra, 
and the Fire is to be adored by the hotna of maha-vy^hrti. 
Many deities are to be conceived as then present in the Fire 
(and latent in Devi). They are to be invoked with appropriate 
mantras, A prayer which is to be addressed to the Fire-god 
is also furnished (p. 206). The Fire is to be watched as its 
appearance will indicate the good or bad results that will flow 
from the ceremony. The effects of the rite may be strengthened 
by uttering specified special mantras (e.g. mrtyumjaya). The 
value of the rite is greatest in destroying the enemies of a 
king (p. 211). But, the rite should not be treated as a sub¬ 
stitute for the daily worship of the Fire by the King. All 
occasions are good for the performance of the rite, e,g, the 
anniversary of the coronation, the birth of a prince, the sol¬ 
stices, eclipses, the appearance of terrifying portents and rites 
for counteracting adverse planetary influences (graha-krtyopa- 
s'amane^ p. 211). The benefits accruing to the king who per¬ 
forms the Vasordhara are described with laudatory exaggera¬ 
tion, in a form which will make a powerful appeal to rulers 
and their advisers. Faith in its all-round power to ward off 
evils that threaten a king or kingdom is the justification for the 
inclusion of this comprehensive rite in a compendium meant 
for the guidance of kings. 

The underlying idea in this rite is the response of Indra 
and the gods to sacrifices in their honour. Kalidasa expresses 
the idea prettily.^ His hero, Dillpa milked the Earth for the 
gods, and Indra milked the heavens for their fertilizing showers. 
From this to the idea of a shower of wealth falling over the 
head of a royal sacrificer is only a step forward. The trick¬ 
ling of the ghrta on the Fire, which is the universal agent of 
all the gods, is mimetic. It is a visible vasordhara. The shower 
of blessings is invisible, but follows on the heels of the sacrifice. 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy points to a pictorial representation 
of the idea in Amaravatl. A seated emperor (cakravartin) is hold¬ 
ing up his right arm, and a shower of coins is falling over his 
head. That is the divine response to the sacrifice.* 

' Raghuvams^a, I, 26-f^ ^ ^ 

II 

* See his Spiritual Authority and Temporal Power in Aneient India, 
pp. 68-69. 

n 
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S^akta influences, which had become very powerful in the 
days of Laksmidhara, substituted Durga for the Vedic gods, 
as present in the Fire or approached by offerings poured into 
the agni-kunda. The appeal of a rite, which promises to avert 
evil, in a time of peril and anxiety, is more powerful than 
that of one which offers only positive benefits. The drafts 
made on the S'akta Upa-Puranas, like the Devipurana and 
the Kdlikdpurdna, by Laksmidhara, in many parts of his digest, 
reflect the new spirit. 

Freedom and Destiny: Royal Abhaya 

The definition of the scope and inter-relations of Freedom 
and Destiny, (Paurusa and Daiva) in Rajadharma has a specific 
aim. It is to infuse into the ruler a feeling of devout submission 
to God, and to Dharma, which derives its sanction from Him, 
and at the same time to teach him that only by his own exertion 
will his own duty, both as a man and as a king, be discharged 
properly. The magnification of the office and person of the king 
has two aspects : the exaltation of his position and the intensifica¬ 
tion of his personal responsibility. It is rank impiety for a ruler 
to become a fatalist, and allow things to drift. It is both 
foolish and futile for him to try to shift the burden of govern¬ 
ment as well as responsibility, to the shoulders of ministers, as 
the transfer will not relieve him of his personal liability. A king 
can shift his burden only to a successor. The world is bound 
by action (Lokoyam karma-bandhanah) The sacrifices and 
religious acts, which propitiate the higher powers, spring from 
action (yajnah karmasamudbhavah) J Of all the terrors which 
living beings dread, starvation is the chief. The first impulse 
of a living creature is to sustain life by getting food. From 
hunger springs death.* But, in the divinely ordained cycle, food 
springs from fertilizing showers, rain is the response of the gods 
to sacrifices made to them. The king is the chief sacrifices 
Regal neglect of the pious duty leads to starvation, and all evils 

* Bhagavadgita, III, 9. 

> ma, in, i era; 

* Brhadaranyakopanisadf I, 2, 1—f| ^2^: | 
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that spring from it,—disease, disquiet and death. The impulse 
to action springs from Divinity (karma hrahmodbhava).^ It 
springs also from the good done in past lives. It is revealed in 
the instincts of the ruler, who models his life on the lines of 
Dharma. Evil of every kind, anticipated or experienced, infuses 
fear (bhaya). It is the supreme mark of the Divine Being to 
give all those who make pious submission to His will, an 
assurance that they will not experience any fear (a-bhaya). In 
iconography the attitude is represented in idols by the representa¬ 
tion of the right palm held open, with the fingers tapering upward 
in what is termed abhaya-mudra. The coronation infuses 
divinity into the king. His first duty, after abhi^eka, is to grant 
abhaya (assurance of protection from fear) to all living beings.^ 
(inf. p. 12). The fulfilment of this promise is signified immedi¬ 
ately by the release of cattle and of a proclamation of the 
immunity of men and animals from molestation and death. 
(ib. p. 12). 


Raksa the Corollary of A-bhaya 

The comprehensive duty of protection is the logical corol¬ 
lary of the assurance that no living being in the dominions shall 
experience fear, except of the consequences of its own misdeeds 
or crimes. Protection is the first—and the last—duty of kings. 
It includes guarding the subjects from every conceivable harm, 
objective and subjective, natural and supernatural. It carries 
the implication of active state intervention to secure the aim. 
Security from invasion and from internal disorder will not cover 
the whole area of the duty. It is not enough for the state to 
keep the ring ; its action must be positive as well as negative. 
A king is more than a crowned policeman. He must remove 
not only the immediate causes of fear among the people, but 
must strike at the root causes of social misfits and endeavour 
successfully to remove them. Perpetual vigilance and ceaseless 
activity are the prices which he must pay for his exalted position. 
For everything that goes wrong he alone is morally responsible. 
It is the function of those conversant with Rajadharma to 

> Ibid., HI. 15-wf Slit?? • 
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indicate to the king the ways and means of fulfilling his 
obligations. 


The King-in-Council 

The constitution of a council of ministers and of an organiza¬ 
tion to carry on the administration {ra^tra-samgrahanam) of 
the state are among the means devised to help the king in 
his all-round duty. It may be noted that every minister 
or adviser of the king is expected to be conversant with 
the principles of Dharma and to be imbued with zeal for 
conducting himself and helping others to conduct themselves 
in accordance with those principles. The king is brought up in 
a milieu favourable for his reception of Dharma. His education 
and training are so modelled as to give him an understanding of 
Dharma and a passion for it. But it is not enough to provide the 
mental and moral endowment of the king, No one is omniscient 
{na hi sarvah sarvam jdndti). Few, who have to take lone 
decisions, can be sure that they are not the results of insufficient 
knowledge and inexperience or of the impulse of the moment. 
This is the reason for insisting that a king must always 
consult ministers. He should not deliberate alone {naiko 
mantrayet) ; nor should he take counsel with many, as then 
there is danger of his decisions travelling outside the frontiers of 
his kingdom.* The elaborate precautions, which are advised 
when consultations are held {inf. pp. 102-103, are obviously 
intended to ensure the secrecy of the decisions. In a period of 
weak international law and of states more are less equal in 
strength and resources, there is always a danger of war. If war 
breaks out, he who has the initiative gets a decided advantage. 
In the social milieu, incitement to war always existed. Restric¬ 
tion of kingship to a caste of warriors, whose ideals compre¬ 
hended the desire not to die in bed ’ and the winning of the 
supremacy which will enable them to perform the great sacrifices 

* W. I iT I 

I**, I 

* (5ii(^. « x», 3?*rr— h aw ara i 
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that great conquerors can alone perform (e.g. A&vamedha, Raja- 
suya etc.)» tended to produce, apart from personal bellicosity of 
kings, and of soldiers, a state of permanent political dis-equili- 
brium. But the results of an ordeal by battle are not always upto ex¬ 
pectation. Avoid war, as victory through it is the violent (jagha- 
nya) way of conquest.’ The harm which wars do are recognized. 
The temper of the times made it impossible to confine a struggle 
to two kings. Others will be drawn into it by fear or by interest. 
The rules of humane conduct and chivalry, imposed by Dharma 
on the actual combatants, had no restraining influence on those 
who might start a war. The unpreparedness and weakness of 
a king may disincline him to begin a war, but if they are known 
to a powerful neighbour, he will begin it. Except in epochs in 
which large and powerful empires ruled over large areas, formed 
of many smaller kingships, there was always a danger of war 
breaking out. The means of preventing wars and of ensuring 
successful prosecution of wars, with external help, studied em¬ 
pirically, led to the formulation of principles and rules, which, 
formalized and classified, passed into treatises on Rajadharma 
and Arthas'astra. The most valuable part of such knowledge 
would be secret, and those who possessed it in a high degree 
would be chosen as royal advisers. The unstable political condi¬ 
tions are reflected in the increasing importance of the minister 
who advised the king on peace and war (sandhivigrahika), A 
nice balance of power is indicated when a prime-minister has 
to take charge of the ministry of foreign affairs. 

Upaya, Sadgunya and Rajamandala 

The theory of foreign relations of states is concentrated 
into three topics, which, in accordance with Indian custom, are 
again crystallized into a specific number for each. Ways and 
means are indicated by the updyas (policies) and the ‘ expedi¬ 
ents The former are four : appeasement or conciliation (sama), 
subsidising or gifts {ddna), sowing discord (bheda) and punish¬ 
ment or war {danda). This is the enumeration of Dharma- 

' sv, 1, ?i«n—1 
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s^astra. Well applied, says Yajnavalkya (I, 346), they are helpful, 
and the last, Danda is to used only if all the other three fail. 
War is to be the last resort. The Mitdksard points out that 
the four expedients are not merely political but are of general 
applicability in life.' Manu (VII, 109) gives the quartette only 
a political application, and declares that the wise (panditdh) 
regard the first and fourth expedients alone as praiseworthy 
ipras^amsanti). The efforts for conciliation must be sincere 
{tathyam sdma ca kartavyam)? The Puranas, following Nlti- 
s'astra, add three more updyas, v\z, upeksd (ignoring), mdya 
(deceit) and indrajdla (terrorization). The three practices are 
omitted by Laksmidhara, who follows the higher ethics of 
s'astra, condemning the use of deception and unfair methods. 
Mitramis'ra takes Danda to be two-fold and distinguishes between 
the application of force within and without the kingdom. This 
misconception of the real sense of Danda makes him go off at 
a tangent and bring in a resume of criminal law under the 
fourth updya ! 

The concept of the six gunas is also ancient. It is referred 
to in the kaccit chapter (ch. 100) of the Ayodhydkdnda, in S'ri 
Rama's interrogation of Bharata (si. 69-70). Manu has a long 
passage, which Laksmidhara has cited in full without comment. 
The six are— sandhi (agreement for mutual co-operation in war), 
vigraha (hostility), ydna (marching troops against the enemy), 
dsana (armed and ready to intervene), dvaidhlbhdva (explained 
later on by Manu as division of one's army into two) and 
ds'raya (subordinate alliance with a powerful ruler for help 
against an enemy). As virtually all neighbours are regarded as 
potential enemies, if the frontiers of their kingdoms march with 
one's own, diplomatic activity must be constant to prevent an 
enemy stealing an advantage. In explaining them, Medhatithi 
would make them subserve internal development even more than 
furnish safeguards against foreign aggression." These are, he says * 
the * six measures of policy ; ’ “ and from among these, he shall 

^ ?iuTr^ 2 i> ^i3J?5?r4fRf^2}r:, arfq g i (i, 

XvO« 

sratsiilg I ^ I fi?,, ^vis) 1 

»Jha’s trn.. Ill, 371. 
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have recourse to that one by means of which he feels that he 
would be enabled to erect fortifications, capture elephants, dig 
mines, carry on trade, cut down forests, raise embankments 
around fields in tracts not irrigated by rain, win the wealth of 
other people, and so forth.’' If this is the purport of the ‘ six 
means,’ it has travelled very far from the aims stated by 
Kautilya. That the six were meant to cover all conceivable 
means of securing state ends, and that they were so interpreted, 
from time to time and from occasion to occasion, as to make this 
comprehensiveness possible, may be deduced from the above 
explanation as well as from the very different interpretations of 
the terms themselves. Thus, for dvaidhlbhava, Manu himself 
supplies an illustration, viz.^ division of forces into two, one 
apparently marching against the enemy w'hile the other remains 
behind to prevent a rear attack by the neighbour on the other 
side, who is also a potential foe. But, Medhatithi (VII, 160) 
interprets the term as putting forward at one and the same time 
terms of peace and war i.e., an ultimatum (VII, 167). He gives 
an alternative explanation of dvaidhlbhavay in that s'loka itself: 
dvaidhtbhdva is resorted to by way of favouring divisions of the 
army, so as to give all divisions of the army equal opportunities 
of securing booty, 

Kamandaka (XI, 24-27) takes the term to mean double¬ 
dealing, and even double-crossing. Carrying on secret negotia¬ 
tions for peace with two foes simultaneously without an intention 
of keeping the pledge, joining one of the two foes against the 
other, or, if found out by both enemies, allying himself with a 
third power against both are his illustrations of dvaidhtbhdva. 
Carrying on negotiations for settlement, while arranging for a 
sudden attack, as Japan did before the attack on Pearl Harbour, 
will come within this category. It is evident that the original 
sense of this and other terms had long passed out of recollection, 
and that their citation in Rajadharma from Manu, without 
comment, might give the opportunity for interpreting them as 
suited to circumstances, and cloaking them under Dharma sanction. 
Whatever is stated in Manu and is intelligible without comment 
is to be taken as mandatory. The injunction to weigh one’s 
strength against the foe’s, from accurate information gained from 
his intelligence department, is sensible advice to a king. So is 
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the exhortation to persist in a course once decided on, in spite 
of disappointments and set-backs (inf, p. 114). 

The Rajamandala (circle of kings) is a third ancient con¬ 
cept, which is to be found in the epics and in the most ancient 
works on Arthas^astra. It was developed by discussion and 
several views of its component number are recorded by Kamandaka 
(VIII, 16-52). Among writers on polity, whose writings are now 
lost, Maya stood for a mandala of four kings, besides the vijigt^u 
(the king who wishes to embark on conquest), Puloma for one of 
six, Us'anas for one of twelve, Brhaspati for one of eighteen, 
Vis'alaksa for one of fifty-four, and lastly Paras'ara, for a group 
composed only the two foes and no others. The followers of 
Manu are said to stand for a circle of twelve kings, and as each 
king has five prakrtis^ each of whom must count, viz., durga, 
rdstra, kos'a, mantrl and bala, there are sixty prakrtis and 
twelve kings, making seventy-two in all. This is the mandala 
which Laksmidhara has accepted.' The basic ideas of the 
theory are five. (1) Common frontiers cause constant friction 
and outbreak of hostilities, making immediate neighbours natural 
enemies. (2) Common enmity unites against a king his neighbours 
on opposite sides. (3) One whose boundaries march with those 
of two opposed kings, is forced into a neutral position (madhyama), 
as his interests are divergent from those of both combatants. 
(4) It is unwise for a king to advance against an enemy without 
taking care of his rear, for the protection of which he must leave 
behind adequate forces, unless he can embroil the neighbour 
immediately behind him (pdrsnigrdha) with the king further on 
(dkranda). (5) It is rarely possible to secure alliances, other than 
natural, by treaties which will be observed. The emphasis on 
the prakrtis implies that the weakness or disloyalty of any one 
prakrti will cause harm to a belligerent and bring a corresponding 
gain to his enemy. The elaborate rules for the selection of 
prakrtis and the devices for constantly watching their conduct 
suggest that attempts will be made to tamper with their loyalty, 
either before or after the commencement of hostilities. The 
prescription of individual consultation with the prakrtis, in 
place of cabinet discussions, and the repeated injunctions to the 
king to keep his own counsel till his actions show what he would 

' As also KSmanclaka. 
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be at, point to this possibility also. The smrtis contain warn¬ 
ings against ministers who may succumb to the enemy’s blandish¬ 
ments, if they are dishonoured by their own master, and they 
prescribe measures to test fidelity {anuragapardgau)} Even 
those who stand nearest a king, such as the Queen, the Yuvaraja, 
the princes of the blood, the commander-in-chief, and the 
ministers, burning with suppressed anger, against the king, may 
prove amenable to the enemy’s approaches. But, a king will be 
ill-advised if he tries to set some of his own men against others, 
as he will then be ruined even without an enemy to assail him.* 
The policy of “ divide and rule ” is rejected in Indian polity as 
fatal to the king who practises it in his own dominions. This 
is why both Manu and Yajhavalkya advise a king, who wishes 
to prosper, to act without guile in dealing with his relations and 
friends {snigdhem ajihmi, suhrtsu ajihmah, p. 21 inf.) The 
‘‘friend” is defined by Medhatithi in this context as a zealous 
and loyal servant or minister. Duplicity will not beget loyalty. 

Indian Theory of the State 

Laksmidhara’s treatise, like all post-Manu writings, regards 
monarchy as not only the normal form of government, but as 
almost the only approved form. The king is at the head of the 
state. The definition of his powers and privileges indicates what 
the state is competent to do and not to do. The king is the state 
and the state is the king. Not only all executive authority, but all 
executive responsibility, is concentrated in the king. Kingship 
is a necessary, but not a natural institution. The deterioration 
of the moral nature of man made a controlling authority neces¬ 
sary to prevent the strong devouring the weak. Dharma furnishes 
the pre-ordained means of overcoming the downward pull in 
human action. Organization in varna and ds'rama, and in 
varied functions, for each of which there is its peculiar moral 
norm (guna-dharma), arrests human degradation and helps man 
to overcome the disposition to evil-doing. It is the function of 
the king, i.e. the state, to maintain the norms, in order that 
society may not dissolve and that the individuals who compose 

^ inf, p. 154. 

2 inf, p. 128. 

12 
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it may succeed in the aims of life (purusdrtha). He discharges 
the function by the exercise of power (danda) to which every 
one submits, so long as it is exercised in accordance with 
Dharma. Every one is under Dharma, including the king and 
the state. No human being is competent to change the norms 
set by divine authority. The definition of human activity in 
accordance with them is the task of Dharms'astra. To see that 
conduct conforms to Dharma is the duty of the king, i.e., the 
state. Dharma is eternal. It is also immutable and cannot 
be modified by human agency or even by the gods. It is the 
sun of a moral universe. 

Vis-a-vis Dharma the king (or the state) is only a subor¬ 
dinate. Dharma is king over kings. The power to make laws, 
which will modify or repeal Dharma, is not vasted in any human 
authority. The king’s edicts {rdjas^dsanam) may elucidate what is 
ordained by Dharma, it may supplement it in ways that harmonize 
with its letter and spirit, but it cannot change it even to the 
smallest extent.' Whatever is specifically enjoined by Dharma 
is beyond human power to alter. The legislative capacity of 
the state is restricted to making rules, not laws, i.e. to sub¬ 
ordinate legislation, such as executives are now armed with, for 
social convenience. To miss any duty, however small, which is 
enjoined is dereliction, whosoever be the person committing the 
default. The outlines of Dharma are inflexible. The deter¬ 
mination of the extent to which there is freedom to act, within 
the lines laid by Dharma, is the task of jurisprudents and s'isthas. 
In this sense the constitution of every ancient Indian state 
was rigid. 

But within the limits laid down, there is scope for much 
individual freedom of action. A person may not change his 
varna, but change of occupation was permissible in special 
circumstances. Inquisition into private activity was restricted 
to watching social conformity to norms, and police needs. He 
who fulfilled the duties of his station in life was free. Frontiers 
of states were not closed. The ascetic, the student, the trader and 
the pilgrim moved freely from one jurisdiction to another. 
Large movements of population, necessitated by famine, or op¬ 
pression, were possible, and some are known to history. One 

‘ Rajadharma, pp. 132-137 for a discussion of the topic and references. 
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method of escaping tyranny that is suggested in the epics is 
getting beyond the territorial jurisdiction of the power that 
oppresses. The “ freedom ” struck foreign observers like Fa 
Hien (c A.D. 400)/ 

The state was only one of many devices for maintaining 
the balance of the Universe. The king is not the sole upholder 
of the community. Spiritual authority has to co-operate with 
the secular. “ The king and the Brahman uphold the universe.’* 
Society needs economic props; otherwise it crumbles. The 
Vais'ya and the S'udra are no less necessary for social stability 
than the Brahmana and Ksatriya. This is symbolized in the 
rites of coronation. The varnas are not successive layers, one 
super-imposed on another, but co-ordinate. In Dharma there is 
social classification by birth and function, but no stratification. 
Similarly, the state functions side by side with non-political 
groups based on kinship, common enterprise, occupation, volun¬ 
tary organization and propinquity.’^ 

The special customs or rules of such organizations have to 
be allowed and enforced by the state.’* Even in the domain of 
personal law, in which the aim is obviously uniformity, the 
recognition of family custom {e,g, cousin marriage) is enjoined.* 

Civil government being imposed on a society, whose con¬ 
stitution rests on sanctions which are transcendental, has to 
recognize the claims of spirituality side by side with political 
and economic activity. Scales of values are different from 
present day scales. Honour and deference are prized more than 
affluence, and status is determined by service. The basic as¬ 
sumptions of existence, among which the concept of this life 
being only a hyphen connecting two eternities is the chief, make 
it difficult to differentiate between “ secular *' and “ spiritual.” 
They give the acts of the state, as of individuals, an extension 
beyond one life. The taint of crime is removable by penance 
and by civil punishment. Rites of propitiation and expiation are 
brought within the obligatory duties of the state, in consequence 

^Travels, trn., Giles, ch, XVI: “They have not to register their house¬ 
holds, or atteijd to any magistrate or rules. Those who want to go away, may go ; 
those who want to stop, may stop.” 

* Ancient Indian Polity, pp. 46, 63 and 99. 

* Gautama, XI, 22 ; Apastamba, II, 154 ; Baudhayana, I, 2-12 ; Vasi^t^a, 
I, 17; and Manu, VII, 11, 18, VII, 203, and VIII, 41. 42, 46. 

^ See the discussion in P. V. Kane’s Vyavaharamayukha (1926), pp. 199-204, 
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of these hypotheses. The stress laid on them is an index of 
the belief in their efficacy. The space devoted in the Raja- 
dharmakanda to non-secular acts, which offends a modern sense 
of proportion, would have appeared to those to whom it was 
addressed, as only proper. They would have seen lopsidedness 
only if such topics were dealt with perfunctorily, or were omitted 
altogether. 

In theory, therefore, there was a sense in which the king 
was sovereign and absolute, and another sense in which he was 
not. Supreme legislative power, which is now regarded as the 
mark of sovereignty, the old Indian king did not have. A ruler 
who attempted to exercise such a power would have provoked 
more opposition than Akhnaton or Julian, when they ran 
counter to contemporary opinion and belief. But, in administer¬ 
ing the kingdom in accordance with Dharma, there was no con¬ 
stituted authority which could challenge the king’s action. As 
power went with responsibility, the sole responsibility of the 
ruler made for his independence of any rival authority. In 
that sense, the ancient Indian king was in theory absolute. 
It would have been also the political practice, if the checks 
provided by society had no power to restrain a self-willed king. 
But, such power largely accrued to society, which left it 
open to a ruler to defy Dharma only at his peril. Raja- 
dharma cites instances of rulers, who were removed for tyranny, 
and Nitis'astra is even more explicit. If the idea of his divine 
right went to an autocrat’s head, it was corrected by the theory 
of the divinity innate also in the subject {praja-Vismi).' Trans¬ 
gression of duty may be visited by condign punishment of the 
realm, imposed by supernatural powers, which in turn will stir 
up the people against the ruler. In any case, vicissitudes will 
be more readily attributed to an erring king, who is unpopular, 
than to a popular ruler. 

In practice, one will look for the checks provided against 
misuse of regal power in the institutions existing in society. 
How far could they resist absolutism ? 

To take the first varna first: the Brahmanas formed only 
a minute part of the population. They were unarmed. By 

* Ca^i^es'vara’s Rajanitiratna., p. 74. ^ ^ 5[gfT; | 
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inclination and training they could not oppose force to force. 
Unlike the priesthood in mediaeval Europe they were not orga¬ 
nized under a common head, did not form a guild, and were not 
habituated to collective action. Unlike the Church, in Europe, 
they had no financial backing. Individually and collectively they 
were poor. Their income was irregular, and did not come from 
tithes, or payments made regularly to temple priests. Their 
educational work was done without salary. They were dependant 
on the patronage of the king himself. They could not intermarry 
into the royal family and create an aristocracy which could 
challenge the king. They could not replace the king by one of 
themselves. Their habituation to non-economic motives would 
ordinarily deprive them of the ambition to grasp power.^ They 
had no more power than the king to make laws or to alter them. 
But their learning and austere lives will lend their criticisms of 
regal action much force, while a fasting unto death undertaken 
by even a single high-minded Brahmana will create a grave 
situation for the king. It is to this form of protest, known as 
prayopaves^a that Brahmanas resorted at last when oppression 
became unbearable. Kalhana, who was a contemporary of 
Laksmidhara, describes the application of this form of 
social pressure in Kasmir, and its effectiveness, till it degenera¬ 
ted into a device of habitual revolutionaries. Even then, 
its popular appeal was so great that special officials were 
appointed in Kasmir to watch those who threatened to fast as a 
protest,* 

The Ksatriyas were also numerically a small section of the 
population. They formed the back-bone of the army. The king 
is warned that a realm in which a ksatriya starves soon faces 
ruin. They bore arms. Their relations to the ruler were how¬ 
ever not feudal. The bulk of them were poor. The potentialities 
of trouble to an unpopular king were greater from this varna 
than from others. 

Not only the king, but the whole community depended on 
the Vais'ya and S'udra. Most of the taxes came from the Vais'yas. 
They were the persons who stood to suffer most from insecurity 

* Pu§yamitra, though a Brahma^ia, was also the first soldier in the kingdom. 

^ Rajatarangi^i was completed in 1149 a.d. See Canto VII. passim (or 
instances, and Canto VlII, 428 and 658. 
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and invasion of personal and property rights. As Aryas the 
Vais7as could not be enslaved, even in war. They were well 
organized, as were craftsmen also, in guilds, and were disciplined 
for common, concerted action. Each guild, and the community 
in each city, had its accredited leaders. Their opposition, or 
non-cooperation will paralyse even an unbelieving king, whereas 
the non-cooperation of the Brahmana, who refuses to help him 
to placate the gods, will hardly move a ruler who is a sceptic. 

The ministers had no constitutional right to implement 
their advice, against a king, who will not accept it. But, the 
risk that the king will run from a disgruntled council, is 
indicated in the weightage given to ministers in the Raja- 
mandalay in which, in Manu’s classification they occupy sixty 
out of the seventy'two prakrti-sthdnas. 

An effective brake on the king existed in his own slender 
resources. His prerogative rights were few and poor. Even 
the right of the king to treasure-trove was limited to a portion, 
if the finder was not a Brahmana. Rights to escheated pro¬ 
perty were also similarly circumscribed. A king may accept 
ceremonial presents, but not gifts coming under ddna. The 
description of Manu that the king is lord of all ’’ is compli¬ 
mentary exaggeration. His right to all the land in the kingdom 
is denied by Mirndmsd,^ He is entitled only to one-sixth of the 
produce from land, and to certain other fixed ratios of income 
and to customs, excise and state monopolies. Agriculture and 
trade languish under misgovernment, and if they dry up the main 
sources of the king’s income go. As against this, his commitments 
in expenditure are many and heavy. If he attempts to increase 
his income by such fiscal exactions as those that S'ankaravarman 
of Kasmir practised (of which Kalhana gives a vivid description)* 
the resulting popular discontent will encourage a neighbour to 
invade his territory. An empty treasury, a sullen army, an angry 
priesthood and an enraged people form a combination which will 
spell ruin to a kingdom, in which these prevail, even on the first 
impact of invasion. The fear of such intervention must have 
been more effective in restraining the vagaries of an autocrat than 

' Sabara-bhasya, VI, 7, 3; Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays (1871), I, 
pp. 320-321; Ancient Indian Economic Thought, pp. 179-181. 

^ Raj at arangini, V, 165-181. 
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any constitutional machinery, empowered to call his actions into 
question. 

But, the best of all checks is to bring up a king in a manner 
that will make it unlikely that he will prove blind to the dictates 
of Dharma and to the promptings of self-interest, which is best 
safeguarded by scrupulous attention to the beliefs even more 
than to the real interests of the people. The traditions 
of conciliar government and of careful recruitment of the 
ministry and the official hierarchy will effect a great deal, 
especially when the king is habituated to such methods of 
administration. But even more effective will be his education in 
all branches of Dharma, viewed comprehensively as Rajadharma, 
and the provision of a digest in which Dharma will be expounded 
in a manner which will make it clear to the people no less than 
to the ruler, and in which emphasis will be laid just on those 
features which a king should not miss if he should rise to the 
level of the ideal ruler, whose every act will reflect the inspiration 
of the divinity immanent in kingship. This is the task which 
has been essayed by Laksmidhara. 
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sr^T^® I 

l^nirr^r^r^ l 

^^nf^^rar irr^w^rr: ll 

^Rng:T I 

sT<%^g II 

rTr^l t 

W^rWf% TT# 5^* II 

rTm 

1 1. 0., jp=5irssT 

2 This line is not found in Rdmdyana ( Mylapore 
edn. ) but this iloka occurs; 

H*II% I 

^ =5r 5iRr^ ^r%®ir«rrsfl g®T.55r: ii 

3 Rdmdyana reads arn^r 

4 ^r^. p. 331, 3%!*^ 

5 Eeproduced by fir., p. 47 and ^5-, p. 232 

6 Ibid, ^^T^r:j 5ft. ft’., p. 47, 5i5mw: 

7 Missing in printed Rdmdyana ( Mylapore edn. ) 



^f^rrt 5^Rmv!T3sr ^Tnfrr^ I 
»T?WT«r TSTTf^ ^ II 

^T^JT ^’4: ^5T^J I 

sTffTTf^ ^ ^T^fr% ^rt ^ II 

^^rc*T^^f^rr%%: I 
^T2f^r II 

T^T »ftTR5Tr ^T% ^fT T{% I 

^%sr !3TfTTn% ^’ll 

^q iv ^ tTq^r’4 ^ ?fnT^ir^^f^rT?3^ I 

JT^^q-rTig: II 

TTOT ^’TWJ STfft^^ 11 

?fT^Tw;^ I 

^r TWT^l’T^^qrT: I 

wiW5^n^T 5nrr%^«r ^^RjfrrtJ l 
^^rr5^TT% ^2£r f^r%i[rt ^ II 
^ ^%iT^ ^rjfff f^: I 

1 ‘5is;t[/^' soqqf^ui;^ ^51, ^‘(•.^ p. 332 

2 ^7. (%., p. 48; and ^., p. 332 



f^RPT II 

STT^T^ ^TW’JJT *Ti^J gn^sr ^»nT%iTrj li 
ar’jfT %TnTRf »r^: I 

^ sr^: sfRirrmt ll 

?T^ TPT STR 

snf^T ^1% ^ ^ ir^: !I^: I 

^ ^gPTPTf^ ^ m^i Wft II 

^rw: 5E%5^^ST TPfr sTRTssrTnr: i^m i 
r^ rTR 3T^ ^TJ R!S^T3^1%f1i: II 
rT^rrM II 

rf^TT 

^ gftfl^ TTTRrTrTT I 

^ f%^RT^RT ^TTTR’JI^^FI^Trl^ II 

sniw f%f^^frrr: i 

l^m^TSS^^ 'Rf^STT^ II 

^ sn^RTss^T^^ssrirf^i^^q; I 

II 

Ff Iw ^RT ^ f^^rTRR I 

^FT 3 Itin F%T rRT I 
%rft ^ ^J?TT^ II 

frFf^^9Kf%f^t II 



< 3 T«I 



! 

I rwft ^?rrnT« 

JT5='^i?RtsTT’Wr srf^rr^^R^^^ 

IS’ST^TfT f^rRTTSTRRf^^TrT’TT 

l^rrTTT’xt^^T^^Tr^T* ST^n'^ITT^T ’^^TT3?T^^^T ^- 
fgnt^sRTST^rn I 


SRRrT^rffTR^: I ^T^T- 

rTTF^fTrW* 1 ‘^^^rT5Fa:’ ^ ST^T^rT 

rRTf rT I ‘jI'SITf^Tmj’ ST^Rl^'^T^f^rTT I 

^t’ I 


1 11,1-6; f^qjiNiRi^r ^ff^, f^n7fr5JTfRnTiTfnPi3n% 
55 :, 3Tq?;ifif^t 3T3i?|s5qrain>if, strr mkm^i^, 



^ J ?i3Tijoir: 

^rsf^f^hr? ^f%?^- 
wf^r g«Jt^^^r^rTT^^Pw: h^t: jhtt^ l 
f^rT ’^TSS;^ !Tf:^rr I 

‘1^’ I r?n^f%^r i 

5155 ^ 5 ^ 

^ixmiv I 

f^^rlfTJ w^m^i 5^w^r%: II 

argfr^^: ?^f^nT^^TstT^q?rr«ir I 

srnr: ^ li 

^T^sr<Tt^Trss^(%^€rf ^ 1 

f%5f(fRr^»T ^Trrkf ^TrT%’TJ II 


^'IJr ^^*i§5r^ g^^mr i sr^^rrsT^er:—'str^i- 

0)^4’ giTf I ^r^i: ?rFc^'i;l 

^ g I |^c%sfsr ?rkf, ‘?fri- 

^rCr’ ^r^iMf^^r^^5;R^'Ji5rrf5: i ‘?frg^r’ 
q?3Rrfyri^r<'r I ?rq5jTRg^q[, ciqisfi' ^r^gsrqr^ 

=q jf 55f%ct I '3TFq''#qrr’ ?31RR^ 3?rwR?ir m I ‘arf+T- 

f^^:’ f^: I ft^qRi^o^^irRr R’, 'r’ jqs^r^rar^it ^ i 

‘gf%:’ 3T3^q: I '5'Jiq^^Rr:’ 5'^^%: f^^TTqiflWff^PT: S'^r- 
g^: J?^5r?rrq?^wri%i^^cr: i '?r^’ i ‘f|^ 

Riqr’ qjrq;^5Tq^gq'’?qRrar<tq: fqf^ i 'r' 5^r?5L ^qfl?ir- 
^ arfl^fR i (*T?f.R^rRq, pp. 177-178 ) 

1 ^rr. ^., I, 309-311 

2 ^.j^r., p.ll9, repeating i^RRr explains : '^^.^^q:’ 



f^Trr: ^^^TPTfT: I 

mcnnir 

?rn:^>TfrT’^^?^T’T^*t^f^?r: I 

^fTTrTTnr f%fkT^5 I 

_^_^ ♦ r\_♦ rv ^ .. 

^^'^nT'lT ?TTnfq^ II 

^ssnin%: i vmiT^Ti^ I 

'TT^^Tf^^RnTR: I SHTT^^'N:® I 

sTSTr^^:"* TT^ rT^:^R«r ^t^rr: I 


sff^^r43;€r i ^rfa^’ i 

‘arg^r’sHg'nlfr i ‘3Tq^.q;’ \ %rq7jrrsi- 

nr'w^g?;: i ‘f^i^RT;’ i (firar^T?j) 

Apararka explains as , and con¬ 

cludes : 5?qTJT|'Jjra: 5qr^uiRii'rr% JTrJTi?rrgTFiqfl%f(Ff*>r 
I 

1 Bl. 1-3 [ ed. Kane ]; ^r. m., p. 120 

2 #r. f%., p. 121 reproduces these comments, and 

adds : ?Tci HrT: 3T?Rg ai'jsJT: | 1^- 

'J^^TPsft I 

3 3, 88 [ ed. Jolly ]; i%., p. 121, 

f^'pra^Rfr ^ I 

4 Jolly, p. 16, reads ssjrgt ^ 



JTSTT^ ^ W II 

ffRtr f^r^^Tsf^ ^h^t \ 

^Tparm^Tt® 

STTrlfT^ ^ I 

3rfirf^^T%^ ^ 3 swn^rf^: li 

TO ^ ^’t: I 

^TT% tfr ^ TO^t II 

^ ^^T1 ? ^ TOTO f^fw I 
^ mlrr^ ^ ?Tr^ ^TT Ic g m^ II 

‘oWTT^rf^;’ ^^TO^RTI I ^rTr^’ tf<^lr^R l 

ff^ li 

1 I, 334 ; p. 121 

2 amr^ and ^rar^r follow the reading s^t^sRs 

3 VII, 32-33; r%., p. 121 

4 Printed text reads f^rr^Tfei: 

6 SI. 9,10, 8, ( Kane ); t. r^.,p. 139 



sT^^irT JTrfrr^iff^T^T%^r^ 
f^fT^r^ f%^aTrs«r rm: li 



m JTiJ^R ^frr%rTR^ ii 


1 I, 312; w., p. 177 

2 ql. m., p. 177 gives the reading irf^5?''i: but refers 
to the text reading thus s 

qrif r«Fqw: l frmr^w adopts the read¬ 
ing JTf?5rq: 

3 cf ^T^ir^rT-‘»?(55r< i 'gqT< qqUqiR- 

^^qisq;rq; i v,^ trPipi: ^^qr If: w>l ?:rjq ^r^qr%f^q)rf^- 

f.rq I arqjqri hqrqnrsrq 

Wfqr ^rq^qrrwqfq^fqrisq 'qr^j^q’ ghf|qq 
f^i^-cq acT: ^ |«ir wq i 

4 VII, 54-59; p. 177 



a ] 3Tqic?n: 


5(rfq ^ 3R^ I 

fNkrTTS^m^r f%f II 

^^T^rTPTT ^ ^«^TT%rmTr»R II 

5 STT?!^ f^’TT^rTT I 

TT?^ Ti^r II 

f^ rn%T^ 5^?n^rT: l 

^ ^ f%T%f^ rTfTt ^nTT%^ II 






q 4 f^^ II 


1 cf. fJr., p. 177 

2 ft’.jp. 178 reads for 

3 Cr. fir., p. 184 ; >?. g, ( Anandafirama cd. ) c.215 
&. 3-6 

4 Ibid, p. 175 for 

5 *T. g., c. 216,6: fldj^^^r^rwr^i 

6 /Z>ic?, f^Jir^g^TR; for gfcrreJi^ 






Vi 




!I^r§^ aiRTcR I 

snWR g JTlf^rT li^rT’J: II 

Rf^rm RR ^vRTsr l'?iTsr i 

%!ir fi^ qrf^j 11 

R rRR RRR ^ I 

RrSR ?RI^R ^R^fR^fTJj; II 


‘RfNr^’ TiR^c^ I srWr^ffT^ I 

‘lRT:’f^%rRTRT*^ I 


R RR rttrt: Rfr%rTT:i 

RTSRfT?^-R R^TR: ^cRrI^ II 

rTRT® 

R RTfRRTT R R ^5 RISRTRT RTSf^^'j^J I 
RTS^:#;TT RTtt R1^ RTI^ TTRT f^Rf^T II 
RTRR: I^RRT: ^T RTRRRTtSR^JW: I 

W* ^5^5 II 

RftOT RtR^ ^R RRTt ^ RT t RT R ^Rt I 

RRTRRfT%f%R5^J RRNRR II 


1 Kane, 11-13 ; fir., p. 178 

2 fir., p. 175 

3 /%., p. 175 ascribes these verses to 





«] 






f:?T?r: II 


o^rF5rf%^fr: I 

TTiTT ^^rnrf^: ^/ir^sw II 


I fTPT ^rT^’ ^ ^ STRlf^ I 

srf^i ^^’Tt ^ %§[fT{ I 

sTrft^fr II 

^rr^!W’*n^nf^TT^} i 

^F^fr 

f^^TT^T ^ ^ I 

fT^^ W* ^T^® 'F fFTt II 


1 ft., p. 179; ;t. 5 ., c. 216, si. 8-47 

2 JT. 5 ., I. 0. and A. S. B., ; 

Udaipur Ms., 

3 ^. ft., 179 has =Jra;^'i5’i^Rir?R: in par reproducing 
this comment. 

4 *T. 5 ., c. 215, si. 12, 3sr^: for 

5 Ibid, ftfra^wos^ ^ ?r: I 

6 Ibid, TO it^r^ 



TTirr 5 T%aTJ sRT^: 

^Tf nrfs^^sr ^^^»prf%«r i 

rm^^^rrf^ ^rifr ^sn^«T ct^t II 

‘«RTfR:’ I 

^Tf^f%?rrt^: xw( II 

57T?rr^^|^'*TT^?T^T:, 

f%^j %fn^ I 

^FTT^^r ^Jr^T Ir^J II 

‘3T?3rT%rTT’ sT^rrfrTT^:'* i 

srf|li^’»Tf%:: ^^m%rT5 1 

W* ST^TT^: II 

^5rsr i 

f^fRTir;TfrR(^fT) l 

1 n. 2., ai5^s^?f^: 

2 1^., p. 181 : '3TJirfr^:’ ^sqr^RaRr ql;: 

3 Keproduced with slight changes by fr. ^., p. 181 

4 Ibid, JT. 3., c. 215, si. 17 reads 



a] 3TJnc?iTt 9 .^ 

Tf^i f^^TTffs: i 

i:rTr%^sr ^f^^if^fr: ii 

II 

^rw: i 

?T^rJT% ^i^r ^r:® ii 

5^?rt ^r ^ ^ I 

f%5rg^t Wrf^T’m® II 

^qi^?T«nf%^RrR I 

II 

TT^: \ 

^TT^f^rTT?!^ II 

sffI 

'[ I ^ ^ f^’iTJ i 

^i3rTf^!inTrTr5r#r 

1 JT. 5., c. 215, si. 20, »irnf^^?'il: 

2 *T. 5., 215, 23, TO: 

3 A. S. B. and I. 0., fir., p. 182 and ?t, g., 

adopt the text reading. 

4 ^. 1^., p. 182 and it. 5., 215, 26 : ^3 % 

6 ir. g., 215, 26, topt; for gip!!; 



^ II ] 

5W^?TTfTrWirT: Jn^«rTS':^^I^qTJ I 
^nnfTJTOT ^TTTi® II 

^ ^^rT«Tr «KnA xmi ^It I 

Wl^ ^ f%«rnTf%rt II 

f%^T?TT 'T^^^nrniTw^r^j ^ I 

[ f^^sTTsinmsr sr^iMfr: ll 

M^w r J Tf f i ^{ g I 

^iRT^j ^ RT^W ^ II 

xrmr^j ]® ^ f%|r^ i 

THR TTfrr ^ fjR ^«ir ^»R3rl: ii 

^%T%^Tt%^TRirT I 

WW^TRm TOT 5T3rr^R^: II 

i^^fT:^ I 

^T'sri^T 5TR5R ^mh II 

^rt^t:® I 

1 [ ] *!• 5*» A. S. B. and I. 0. 

2 *T g„ 215, 30, Wf^R;rf^<Ji: ^ ^jti ^ir: 

3 [ ] Lines within asterisks missing in I. 0. 

4 ^. g., for 

6 I. 0. and A. S. B.; fir., p. 184 further ex¬ 
plains : fs’i^^irsft' =^3^3 9f5?rf4 arr^R ^r: i 





«] 


sr^^ ll 

sr^T^r^sr \ 

TT^ T^^t II 

^R^f^^rf^^nnrr ^f^rfr ^rr????:’ l 
^ PTTf^: q-R^ff^rr: ll 

^r^Tf% g^'TTT^^ I 
WRnrf II 




I I ‘3T5^’ 

^f5n^ I I 


f^t 1 :^tsc?t: ^tk? f^q^rrm^: l 

f%5fhT«r 11 

qsjT^TF^rf^fJT it^it 5^qi: mh \ 
q»nn Tf^r ii 

^fTrT STf^nTrTJ I 

TT^i ^^T^^rnuT ^1 ^^Trr: ii 







‘^rT- 


1 I. 0., A. S. B. and f^r., p. 184 

2 I. 0. and A. S. B.; Eeproduced by fir., p. 184 

3 q-. 5., c. 216, 43 -tt^ 5W: ^ % 3^ I 

=^^rq| ^ w ^r^3 ^5 II 

4 Eeproduced by ^ff. ^., p. 185 



f« 5 rr trr^^: ii 

^TT^f^^^r^f^rsrr ?TT^^r:gmrT. ll 

fWT^nT 5 rJ[?TT%’ i 

f^^fJT ’fr^ ^f% ^^^^ I 

fTF^T f%f^^rrF^Tr g^^r«iTr »Tf^%fTr li 

^ ^^rr^riT ^^rt wt - 

i^t ^mn rrr^^^f^fT f^^rr^r^ 

rRTTrrg^^ rTc^f^^R f%^fT I 

^rT^r^msrrg TTRsr’jfrsf^tsrnr 55:® 

STT^TRf^ sri^^rT ^^'rg STWR^^mg I 
3 rwR^^rf^*Trrm;=^^r%rTTg 11 
T%^€rns^^ ’ErT^%f^5K^5^rTT I 
rTRrftSrrf^mg ^^TTg STf:^fT f^’^SsT’mg II 

^i^nrrfr- 

1 Beproduced by ^ft. ^.j p. 185 

2 ft’., p. 185 

8 Ibid; *T, Vi., VII, 60-Gl. 

4 ft., p. 185 





«] 




f%^THrTO’iTr^T^3^T^=fT f^%- 
^ ^Rsrf^TTi’ Tr?^irf^^sr ^q^Rrrrsrm^?ir^T- 
rJTr^^T Tl^l ”^%^-rrrrT imi, 

f^T f^Tnf%rn^*^tWrn^WR^«rRS^df^rrT frT- 

^fTrr sTctR%ri^n i 

ift^i:, ^^sv}fr^ f%^T'5^T: II 


^TTT^TJTTJj; I ‘^JPTTI^t’ 5^ fT^W»fT 
I ^T%’TmT^RnTr^T?t^’ 

^iri: I ‘^rd’ ^'T^f^rr^RTR !r=5R?RrTfr i r^- 

f^fTir: rrs^R: ‘srf^’ErR}’ l r^t- 

I R^: fr^§: I 

‘fTrJTRTR^TrSTTR^ RrRrT^ Rf^rT^R RTTHH^lf snft- 
R^R I ^SRRRr f %:’ I ‘’TRRT’ 

RR.* RT^RflT^I ‘q g R R fTrTt’ R^RrrTffrTRTRTR- 
^ I ‘RcR^RT:’ RrRT: I R# RTRn^mJ R^TflRT- 
f^rni I ‘rvrRRTR’ !IRRRRR I ‘^TR“ 

RR^RT^ S ^ R T^TT:’ RT^ SRRR/^m rrr ^r- 
Rf^rRJ ?RT^ SRRRf^J I ‘^RtlRRffTR’ RRR- 
RRRTRR: ‘RRR SRR^TRfT^:’ ^ 


1 L 0., 



I ^ I 

r^’^T% ‘^^cTrf^’^%rr5TITJ I I 

I ‘sTc^^’ ^^^n^^JTr^rr- 

3TTO [ ] ^F^?:^T»R^’s^?rTflr5#fr i 

I f^s’iTnT’S^r^l I ?^ra: nr- 

5Ii. 

f^5#fT ?5i?R I 

II 

^sic^^^r&sr® TTf r^T^TT^f^ l 

FH^TSfWr ^r% ^rT II 

rT^ R^f^rTI I 

1 The entire commentary is reproduced verbatim, 
without acknowledgment by fir., pp. 186-7. 
The various quotations also in i^., are 
taken bodily from 

2 f^. ^., 3,16-21; t. r>., p. 187 

3 5fr?.rf^: ^ ^ qr^?j; i 'irr^ir;’ i 

^rfir ^ i ^n-. q^^r: i ?Tc^Fq^^ srrqn • f^f^- 
fqfir^ qr ii (Jolly, p. 11, note.) 

4 VII, 62 

6 VII, 80-81; ^r., p. 187 





«rfi’ I 


frT ^ STfk^rT I 

ff|rrT^R%^^ ^ lf^^rn5C II 

^^T%TR I 

^^i^CirT^r^WT ^r TTir: st^tft^ II 
^ ^ l%?TT I 

f’TrfT ^'hr^rt 5 ^ II 

ffT ^ ft f^Rr^ ^ I 

^ TTR^t II 

^ fr^ ft5ltf|rT%l%^J | 

3TRnTf^%rT %^f ^5 ^ f%€Tf^rTl5C II 
f ^ rTr^^T ^nrf^^f^rR; I 

fRT xnT^rTTT^OT^TSS^R ^ fr^tfrl^ li 


5fnn^ 

^rr^TfTT g ^n:wf%#r^%j ii 


1 4. fir., p. 187, Corrects this rightly as 

2 Reproduced by r%., p. 187 

3 *T. m., VII, 63-69 ; t. fir., p. 188 

4 fir., p. 189 

H 





[ 


fcT^ ^T srf^TJ I 
l^:’5^mW5 ^J^f^^TrTT 

rr«n ^5^riT^fln7rT: ll 
^TrTra; sr^f^cT 

^rTF7 f| ?T II 

frWc^r: I 
3T«IlS5^'rf^l=^*j: 


rf^ 

TTcFT 

’^TS^^rTS^ TT#TS3!^tf^f^{ | 

rr«rT ^ f^>ST ^TTT II 

^TTr^T WcTRT I 

cR^T rTR qr ^;^?r II 

RFT I 

^?PTFT ^T%r II 

1 So fir. p. 189, but 35 =^ 10 ^, 52,14-16 

( Mylapore ed, p. 632 ) reads, jt s^r^firT ?r??r: 

2 I. 0, and A. S. B; t. fir., p. 189, rrr^. 5 ,. cap. 216 

3 I. 0., srrOTj 1 %., p. 189, arn^?? 



%fT% 1 

^ff?^nTm: st’^ct: i 

^ ^ ^ ^nr ll 

fF^ FR ^ rF^ TTfr: ^qt "q^l 
^ F^T qq-mf^rT^ferF!; H 
q ^fTsqi qfl;^ q fqq^?l^^ \ 

qmq® q t%qr qrfqqqrTFqq; i 

f^Fq^qf qrsqqrq qr^q^ qiq^ il 

qq gw w^qr^ q qs>% qqrw^i 
qqw WTfqq qr^qi^wrgw '‘q^rqq ll 

q qrF«nqqrqi%® qqr fqqr l 

wWFqqiq qisyqf^qq; Ficqrq rqwf^t ll 
wt T% ^qt’iftf^ qrq^r xvsn f^^qqr l 
qjiqlfq^qf q f%?rrq ^^rq^qr wq^ ll 
wqq f^qqr^sRqrqfqq g wq^^qg i 

1 ^. g., c. 216, 4 : qir4^ 

2 JT. g., has the following additional lines : 

?;nr: qr q;r€ '^ql f^^F^Tctr» 

l^rl^g cTqqis^5i.qq5T55 g a3[^5rg ii 
=qrs^ TT^IR g fq^qSfg. I 

3 JT. g., p. 460, for 

4 »T. g., qr5^fTqi=^ 

6 J&ic?, gw »T>srft 



TUTJ ?r g^r: ll 

?TTS^^W ?r R#^T ^ TTF^Rff^fT^r II 
^rrHi=rp^Tf%fT^5r ^ ^^rsf^r i 

?TTf^ ?T g II 

^^m-^R^it ?wr ^ g i 
^ -a^ mfi r ^ s^rn ll 

^ %^rSrW5T ^ ?r 

?rTsf^S% ?mr grfr srf^^ ll 

q ^ TT^^RtT^n^ ^ '5i3;^rg 1 

Tm^ ^ ll 

g^T^ rrm 5 rT?3C I 

€rT 

rTr^nft^ I 

^ rT^ ^ If^rT RfjnnW^^ II 

RfTiTrW^ 5 ^r 'CR^^ SRtSRrI, I 
fRT ^r '^T^l’TTf^: II 

^ src^rR^ mi 11 

%^Tt^ S 5 rH >^ q i r^? rT II 

1 *T. 3., p. 460; I. 0. and A. S. B., ^T =^i^; ^., 

p. 190, ^ mftr 



^rnferlr^r^ 3T3^f 


5TTRf;nnJ ^ ii 

^^Isrrs?^ ?T 3 ^r4: I 

^TTSSTTS^ ^ ^^Tr«rTSS^f% II 

f|fT ^ f^t ^ ^f^fSTrn^ I 
%^s^ f%ir^ f^r^5rTS3^Tf^^r II 

»TR^: I 

TFTrTTnfir ^|nf^ '*i:^f^=5^m ll 

T^Tfif % 3 I 

fkx^t fT^T II 

sT3^5hs(% ^ II 

wx^ ^r% ^'rf^ ^ I 

5T ^i:VTT^^s;:^?IT II 

^T^rs I 

^^'«TW ^ II 


f fi %^r^^rsri7^ ^T^m ^ II 


trrTS'f ^ I 

^'53qrT^ sT^srt ’*Twf^ ^ss^r3 II 

i:TOTf^qf^ 5 T ^ss^pnj; I 

5T ’5Tf^ II 


1 *T. 3., p. 460 and , p. 192, ^t 







[« 


[ fTFI 5 HfI 

gff^rqrvqf^ II ] 

^ ^rnffWr^RTTfmt I 
^«rT?rl^ STf^^^rWT II 

ffk ?Eferr Ir^T Tf^ir^rg^f i 

^TTTr^ ^ r^itr%^ f^TrfWf^ %f%?T»5C II 


fir^ ^ ^TTrl rT«rT ^ ^ 
h f^S^TTsm^ni; l 
snj^ T%^%OT ^ ^ fTHT^fT 



II 


fr^T3^rf%l^ II 


1 [ ] 1. 0., A. S. B. and ft',, p. 192 

2 *r. 5., p. 461, ftg for ag 



3 Tsr 




♦ ^ 




‘qr^^’ q^TTt f|rTJ3C • 





^^RTOT*T-rT 11 


l?R^?T^5rWR5FTqrT^4 rT^T I 


1 cf. fr. ft'., p. 199 ; T., pp. 26-28 ; ?i5i. #r., 
pp. 113-114; jft. *T., pp. 77-78 

2 1,321 

3 air^a:, ?rqrs’^ 





4 VII, 69. 

“3T5ft^«^r 5T^ STO: aiwr: I 
^ fft arrsfft ^ ii 

5ft « 


6 cap, 217, si. 2 ff; C ft., p. 198 



rrm II 

^ Vf Tf ^ fT ^sf^ STf^TTr^ rmr II 
q^^inrf rrsT^’i^rTf^ i 

TW ^ ^ II 

^«TRT^ TT^ II 

qyg r ^aT irft^^l ^ l 

^ W^lf^ ^^r3^l3C® II 

‘w’ Tm^i I ‘Tffi^’ 9T%f^[5rrrT ^f%} l 

^TT^r^^iRiT^ ^Erf^rTRf R I 
srRJR3:TT%fT*3C II 

1 Udaipur Ms., 

2 *r. 5., p. 461 and Cr. ^., p. 198, f^^nrif^q^rn 

3 JT. 3., p. 461, 

4 VII, 70 ; 5ft. fir., p. 202 

5 of. *nrvTT^ST; 5ft. ?T., p. 78: 

»T€r5^ ^ 1 

*13^ =q mfft II 



rnTT® 

qfj: ^ ^srg^: I 

w ^TfT^r^f^ II 

^i|?rRTf^w#r^??T^^T«RrT^: I 

fkm^ ^rf^;Tf^f%oTj I 
^fTTfr^ ^rr^fT^T ^ f% ir^RPT^ Ii 

^TTf^rT^ ^ I 
^ f%^T^ rT^ II 

^T f^fftvrcTT ^sf^ ^ ’*3:firS^f%^ I 

1 VII, 71 ; ^. fir., p. 203 

2 ^. ^., VII, 74 ; JiT. it., p. 78 explainsi-^^W ari^ 
TOiT# JIF3^ I 

3 fir., p. 202, STff^«T:; so TTsr. €r., p. 113 

4 Ibid, f^vftii^ for 
6 ^. fir., p. 204 

6 I. 0. and A. S. B., Jr^?ini;for a^irni:; so also it. i%., 
p. 204 


«? 





^TTTf^ W^t sr^fTTO?n i 



^RTSrf^sfnr^TW^^ II 

3T5r^J I ‘^?Tq’ I 

9TTTT«^Tf%^fr'q{ ? I 

ft% II 

?RT 

»T^ ^qjqrs ^ rr^ I 

n'STT^r TI^T f%^35^ II 
^fT^3sr rim ri^ q^r^^sswCimT:® i 
qqrfwFT^ II 

^ ®f|rft^ ^ TTilil^ I 

mrff^nRTJt ^ ^ rIrfH% II 

1 »T. g., c. 217, 9-14 ; cf ^r. ^., pp. 118-125. 

2 »T. g., and ^,, p. 203, have 3TPra<r«i^:, but all 
three manuscripts read aTTR^lsR: 

3 I. 0. and A. S. B., fl^t'RS^r j f%., p. 203 reads 

4 ^., p. 124, cites this line from 



3 I 

^ ^ 3K(^qc3?rJ3[; n 

^rfrK^ ^ WT'S^ ?T%^ ^ I 

^ ^TSKTT ^ II 
JT^f^ 5T€t^r>5 rr§[^a[, l 
fT^r xnr^ f^^nrfrr l) 

3T3:tt< 3CI ‘srrqrT’ €r#<5C i 
^?:f^fT»3:i 

W5^'L 

l^^ftgRyf^nf^fT I 

srnrf^f^ STT^^^r rT^ ^Jrq-^r^^r<3C H 

^TR^^^^rTT I 

ST^^TT%^^?^il[^ 5Thm4ri44.^rlT rT^ II 

TOT frf TOlr^i® I 

rT^^sf^ wr to^t4 II 

TOT?rf ^jrTsm i 

«rT^ ^ fT^T 'fn^ ii 

1 1%,, p. 206 

2 ft., p. 206 ; W. g., ch. 217,15-41 

3 These ^lokas are attributed to ftwj’TftrRgirw by 

^f., p. 124, but they are found in »t. g., 
c. 217,15 





lUi I 

^ S^wt ^ ^*r?fr Trsr^iT^t II 

rrl;^ ^ rRf ^SHTR II 

W ^R fT^^TS^ 5?f»niTT fT^^ I 
^TnrrfiTs^r ^rwnnf ii 

srri^5^r ^ts^t ^4?r ^ffrTii^ I 

rmr ^nrh ^€ii II 

^3TTsr ^rt^T gT»rr»TT i 

nt^nn^n'^RT^ fk^t II 

^IRW^ ^ ^JrTS^T I 

rRR5r WRR TTiTT f^R II 

?^IRRR«RTR R^^nT3^^J I 
RRR Rif^ qR II 

1 I. 0. and A. S. B. read but tbe text is 

confirmed by ^r. p. 206 and rni. ^., p. 125 

2 *T. 3., p. 426 and f^., p. 207: srrsr qft- 

f^r^ Jifl^ir: 1 

3 511. fir., p. 207 explains : ^fe^rHTRrrJT 

I Kautilya gives a better rea¬ 
son : viz. prevention of fire and poisonous 
serpents by these animals ( sni. 5rr., Mysore 
edn, p. 40 and p. 132) 



»Tt%^R5^l^ar »RTl^RrT^^ ^ II 

^ f| sR^r i 

ir^^RRT f^srrnf ^ rr ll 

^ ^TfSTRff^ ^af ^arr ^ rT^F VT^| 

^ aT?5rrJ 5rRr!T^«iTrf^5r?TT: ll 

Ti^rr ^ ^^sfNw i 

^ 3:Tnf^ !5FTrf^ ^R^’Rf^ ^ II 
^5^2Trs5T ^^nrr^^TR st^r^ l 
^nriftaiTarf rrtTTTT’R ^ ll 

^faiRT ^i^Rf rT^R R | 
^!RRf g^Rf R f^RT gf^t: ^ II 
3r^f ^ srgfTRT g?[Tmf ri^ r i 
f ^^ ^ R T ^%^Rf ^nJTTRT ^ II 

m^TRf R ^^RT R ^TTtR I 

^^^RT RsrrriTf acTf 11 

%RJRf’ ^ ^rJTmWTTTnif R II 

%f^^>fTrRT5it ^2fR3srrs5T i 

^rf^^rmf ^TR^RR^^Rf ct^ r ll 
^«mRf srgfTRTfir^^RR R ?ST2jgt i 
g^ ^R%^Rf aiTT^RT ^ II 


1 n. g., p. 462, gqi^rt ^ ^mrq; 







[A 


^ ^I^Rf II 

rt^’^TS^TTTRf ^ ^T^rffr’Eft;rf^ I 
T5rRf ^r^TOrnrf ^r^RR'^^art II 
^^R^^TTRriTf ’^'IRIRT I 

fRT ^ ll 

^RR=rgT^g:’n’ ^ i 

^>nn{ S?TRf^fT^rT«rT I 

Ijrn^ ^ II 

^Rif^ ^ I 

^oTn\% ^'^^%?TT 11 

rRT* 


?RT® 


_ ♦ 



^ ^ II 


55rtIj II 


1 *r. g., p. 462, 

2 JT. g., ch. 217, si. 87 

3 *T, g., ch. 219, b 1. 2-8 ; [%., p. 209 



%^s^ TrTf%^:’ ii 
5R STT^ rrpin^I I 

CTST II 

^ g ^ ^nf^j I 

?ns7^sT?r5^^ rr^ f^Tr»n ii 

fTm f^wN^ ■«T^ I 
sn[Rrn wr^ ^ ii 

^ ^f^T I 

ri^s^f^jr ?rTsf?r^ li 

^ ^ T^^sfrr^ ^ f%^rr: li 

ff^ II 


fT^ 

g ^nrt I 

^%ra: ^R %%5q: II 

1 I. 0., A. S. B. and f^., p. 209 read ?Tr%^; 
»T. 3 ., p. 466 confirms the text, 

2 JT. 3 ., ch. 219, si. 4 : ^ ^TFI JRif 

3 it. 1 %., p. 214 








TT^r ^?a w%fTT i 
iqTTqqrqj%ftqT ii 

IqRT^qRrq^r %RTqT TT%iTr i 
^qqrRrgqr Iq^^f^Rrq^cn ll 
qf?n^sj «rq I 

^^^^rFT qrsf^ aF^r •»fw il 
q^q^Rrr^^rTT’ i 

RTRl5^f%3TT^?rf ^fTTO ^T II 
qspqRT^: qfrfl^ qfTqF R : ^ ^Trrf; ^ T i 
qm^ q^^qr 5 ll 

q?^ qr qRrqqji fi^qi^q^ q qr l 
^ q^T ^qqr %qT qr q rjf^qjft qq?!^ 11 
T«Rr k^t qlqrsq qqrq'rqr: ^qqrqqFJ l 
^qrqrfq q;^q^TqTqf^rqRr 5 qjiT^ II 

‘qn%»jqd’ qffq q ^q qnrfNtq: I ‘arf^rq:’ 
I 

1 ft'., p. 214, < 2 ;^^ 

2 Eeproduced by ft., p. 215 





] 




rTOT 

^ftTTRT^f \ 

^ W ’ ^r m i:?’4 ?T^r ii 

^^4 5 I 

^ ^n:gc5rf^rr^ § I) 



i:l 5 ^srrr!iif^f i 

?^SWriT^^ ^ rT?r Ii 

9in^: ^wsr Rr^n^ I 

f%fTO IfT fetJSC® II 

“^OTTrr” ff^® I 

f^ ^T^Tr^^rTT I^T I 

fT«rT5^5^?n^5rT- 

v*^f ^5m ^ETT I 


1 So I. 0., A. S. B. and ^r. fir., p. 217, but Udaipur 
Ms. reads «ip^?nf 

2 I. 0., ?rc55^ f^^rqc 

3 Eeproduced by H. f^., p. 218 

4 Eeproduced by ?fr. fir., p. 218 



^ f^T^ 

^MriR fT^ srnfT’m^^ II 

^vn»r 5 ^ifT^^wnp: I 
^ f^nirT ’5^^ ^TT II 

W ^T?Tf^^Fr^ I 

^^srrnmrr: sr^Tsf^ wt ll 

%^TTT?i»nmfrni^ I 

Tf^ ®^r3fr II 

?r ll 

^ Wt ?rr^R 

[ ^T ^ fTW rffR^ II 

5R?RTf^ ^sr ] I 

^nrn^f 55CFnf ^rt ll 

Rwf^ Rr: ^fTJ ?=n:g^: I 

^rTt ^ ^ ?TRT% T%rR[ II 


1 ^., p. 218, ST# 

2 Ibid,m^ 

3 A. S. B., ^ 

4 [ ] A. S. B„ I. 0. and t. ^., p. 219 



iT!P^ f^mvn I 

«i«TT 

^r* Wf^^TTfT I 

T%^ sfr^T* sTRi^ii 

OTr ^l-m: I 

?mT ^ ^irf^ ^f^r: li 

?nn® 

^ l^rTTr^rT"* ^ir^fTJTl^fft^rrJJC I 

m W 3 I:* 11 

TTv^ranETrr: I 

^ II 

5T ll 

ft f iT^rf^T^ ^’irr I 

3T^fT 5^4 ^f^ft I 

^T?Tm m Hww;ncr2[i5C ll 

1 sft. fir., p. 219, 5Trj (?) 

2 A. S. B. and 1. 0., ^rr^f f^^rr gw alw; so also 
?ll. ^., p. 219 

3 fir., p. 215 

4 Udaipur Ms. reads Iww^ri (?) 





3 OTffe»T?T I 

^ ?T i%j II 

^ 4>rfgfe^ Trr ^vn i 

^ «K(W II 

^ ^ srr€iTT??nf?r I 

^ Sf frf ^?T»Tn?f%f^ft*TJi: I 

’3?rT3fTTf% ^ II 
| g n??T^rfiT ^if^^jnAfrnf^ ^ i 

^F5r^: ^ ^TJ ^^fTT^rt II 

f^5TT ’TfTO ^ I 

^ %rmT If^rT^ ll 

w 's^TT^iJ I 

9inT?TJ ^ 3"*nTr: ll 

^?fTRf 3 ^?T r’fTT^ HTTT^l^nf^.* I 
d%vnft ?T ^fr: II 

^ Tmi I 

1 ^., p. 216 reads ?Jnf^rw (?) 

2 1.0.,?l: 

3 fir., p. 216 and Udaipur Ms. read =^3^ 

4 fir., p. 216, wr ^riwlftil?: 





iNsf^nm?rn 
fTtT»it k^i gryq '^^ Tgi^ ii 

^*ffR ?r ^^ F^RRT*rt ?[i^: w^i 1 
^#Tf ^ ^ II 

w^*«nrfTt^nTW sRRf^r '«ik^ i 

rTc^ ^?rrTnn^ f ^'<Rf^ II 

^Q i ^^ ^ Pl nn fkrk iTF|qTf ^ ^ 
^<<iti*iifi m <nt mu^w* II 
SrW^WRJ^rTT ^ ^f^ScT^ I 
^T # ^JT II 


fk^ w wu ^rr^f ^ l 

^ tCr ^TRsTr '^Wctri II 


W» 'Tfl^mi ’B'gf^rTTJ I 

5^r3Rr ii 



'TRFnsnf^ ^k^rT f^Rl^TrR^^^J II 
^ m ^ ^ I 

^ f f%^RF5FITJ II 

5?srf^lf»rJhrRf’ I 

f^W II 


1 ?fr. P- 217, i^RifSir 



«TO ^ ^?N^S«IWT’ II 

sn^ ^tfmr ^ir^ rft^ i 

wnft II 

^ ^imi ii 

’rri^TT^nnf 'srjjc l 

^pfrr ^jr4 ^r ^l^rTT rTcTi ii 
f 1%: ^ns?w l 

^ffft ffej II 

?T^mf ^ ff%t i 

STTfR^if^ rw #i:^TT ^[’^TT^r II 

^ ^ W ffs: ^ I 

STRT^ ?rTs«i :jTrr tfkt ll 

ff^ II 


1 A. S. B. and I. 0. read q«iT for arw, which jfr. fJr., 
p. 217 adopts like Udaipur Ms. 

2 I. 0. and A. S. B. read which breaks the 
metre. 

3 ^. f^r., p. 217, fM 5 r*i 

4 So 5lt. ^r.,; but 1.0. and A. S. B. read s^rr w 







wsrTJ i 

^^TTfiRT ^”4 TO ■«TTOTTT4r?^^ II 


Ir^ sinf^^nfr^ 4t ^ fjRWt i 

t^TO ^ ff^ ^ II 

>frTOrTf4 '‘to I 

5TTTO frr^rar^® ^ TO II 

7#TOmT?^5^ ^Tf4% ^^JTPTOj; I 
TT Fhf T ^ rl^T TO rTTOrTt "TO^ II 


^ 5r^> TO I 


1 I. 0. and )%., p. 219 

2 *T. 3., oh. 253 ( p. 520 ) 

3 »T. 3., 

4 fJr., p. 220, qgjplq,; so ^. 3 . 
6 IT. 3 ., ^TIT^THT for fir^RinTtl 



(?r^r5r=K«^) 






^ ^RTTff^g i 

M ^JR^* II 

(5f^k^) 

^Tfft Rl |^ g ^Wf R f^f| qT I 
rnn %R^RT^^ gi€ ^RR'^ 11 


(RRq^^R) 


R ^'RfRd%?n^ I 

«^sqTTrR?| II 


(^fRRft^) 



rRR ^ftm i;^ 

f%TOJ ’^RR^ ^iiRRfT: ^ rRiROTR: II 


1 ff. 5., p. 521 inserts the negative particle. 







^>5 


f^srrnf ^j^nrt 11 

nai 3aw^£ mm A I 

<i«*TIM 5 t »rar ^ I 

II 

1^ 5a^1piT3?»fhTm3^^i II 

^TT^J ^ I 

^'^v* ^ II 

31 »T^ qf)r?t*^ WT^J I 

3Tf^% f^*rnrh% ^ wm, II 

Br’T3TO?rTI%^ ^ rTF^f^ II 

^i|:^^f^rRT W I 

iT^Trs^^l^%J ^T%r^TS^ II 

l^r^r ^Tf^: 5 I 

mssf%^ ^J^TSS^yt^ ^rr; || 

^ %tmTRrrTJ i 
f^lnn ^T^T II 


1 JT. g., p. 621, f^gii w^ ^ 

2 Ibid, anl^JTr?li I ^ 

3 I. 0. omita this and the two following lines. 

4 ftr., p. 221, ^ 



TOTO f^(Wl 5 II 

5#r^m?rt w^* l^snsTri^tTt^ i 
^TRrT^fTT^ II 

%^Ts^ ^jnPrr: ll 

^Tc^ 3 nffT# ^15?^ ^ I 

^T ^ II 

WI^ f^rPrornTT I 

g's'T^ffT II 

^ ^f^«r ll 

gr fl g S f i r^^ g rT^ssT^^: ^ 1 

^Tf%^T ^T ^ I 

Tr«^® gim rT^’EHSn^^ ^Wt II 

5 ^^T^'rRTfNw^^Tvn^: ^ I 
^?TT ^f^rTT II 

f^RTsvr TTsnr^tm ^ rrm I 


1 Lacuna here in A. S. B. 

2 *r. 5., p. 621, »t53e: ^q^rqf =^ 

3 Ihid, iT^^ a^ 



arem: n 

sTrrd^s^T^FOTr i 

rnT«^ 5 g ^fTt I 

4^mPi<%i 4I ^?Rrf^T II 

^^«Tr ft^Tfr^^’^: %f^ 5 T l 
mi g II 

’crm?^»Trrw?^^^ ^ i 
^ TOTJ ^mwfTTt m 5II 

^Rwr: ^ rr«TT l 

W %rIr^Wrr t%|l^ ^ ^ll 

^’qrrf^ I 

^q^^Tru II 

f^^T?rTTFTrr: I 

''^rrnTRfTRf^I%rfT I 
RPT^i ^ 5^: II 


1 *r. 3 ., p. 621, s«r^ a«i« 

2 JT. 5 ., and f^r., p. 222, for 3 ^: 

3 Omission supplied by I. 0., A. S. B. and r%., 

p. 222 

4 5., p. 622, for 





^3f ^ ^ I 

II 

^rrf^: ^rf^m fTg?5^ «c%nrpnf^?Sr l 
frr^rar II 


^Tss g ^ ^gff 5 55*nflT?ft II 

f ^^ir rT3[%?T«T: WIW^* I 



^?fT«TT 'TTW: f^fTT^rT«n II 

Hwr ^ 3 I 
STRI% ?nmT II 


5 ^T^3^^RRrTJ f^^rn: 





r^^TR^ JTRR •SHRsf^ ^TT I 
’’fR^ II 


1 JT. 5., p. 522 , ?T5cI. 

2 ^. 3., p. 522 , 

3 ft, p. 224 , 

4 3., p. 522 , 



‘^■^rf^^H^TTr’ ^;vnTff^0%?T?3Cl ^- 

f%Tt i ^ JR%nT ^- 

pqr^ w^snCh^ ^r- 

1 ‘«!?rTfTfir^j’ »T?fer 
f^: I ‘f^^^rfrnrrTj’ f^fi^rm^-^ ^ 

^TT^ sr^RrTJ, rT3p[Rrrt m i 

^T^yrt^’TJ I ‘5^^:’ i 

g r s p g TT ^ I ‘fT3[r3Km^TO’ 

^ I mt ^fTT f^- 

sf^rTRcT^^ JT^rT- 

%TlJ ’*?^r#rT’ ’^^cflr^^:’ I 

f%w ^ f|^ l 

^?T 

?^^Rrnm?rmT® l 

1 The entire commentary is reproduced piecemeal 
after each s'loka by fii., pp. 219-226 

2 Though all Mss. put this s'loka tefor the 
commentary, its proper place is after it, 

8 *r. 5., ch. 264 ( p. 522 ); 5ft. ^., p. 224 



v< 


Fr*3C n 

?TTfrr rTr^SfT^r ’¥rs I 

^*T§:iT^*T 5 sr^^ II 

[ ^^Ri^TfrT?5C i 

^§[TT^#T l’ ] ?rw ^fT»3^ il 

^’»Tf I 

fjR I) 

l^r f ^JT II 

fR ^fsr^RT ^ ?rm ?Tfl:f t II 

^^?T rRr ^q-sT^srf qi; I 
^pirTTR^ ^TT^v^’ il 

’I'^rt fRt 3^r^sr?i5C I 
^ II 

THrrflrW^ ^rarf R rTrlC^ I 

? w I: rT^ ?nr^<i ii 

1 [] Omission Udaipur Ms. supplied by 1 .0., A. S. B, 
and r%., p. 224 ; confirmed by ?r. 5 ., p. 622 

2 ^. 5 ., p. 522, ^ 55 JTr ^rrw^iT ?rf^?rr 55 5 sjrrjsirr 1 

3 ?ft. ^,, p. 225 for ^; jt. g., confirms the text. 



% ] ?:rsT«nkF^ 

^ m II 

f^vr^F^iTT ^ l 

^T^Tvqf ’«Pit ^nnq(^ II 

f|^r^Tf% ^ II 

^T^T I ’fTT^Tr^V^ ?TR?TV^f 5 ^ 

rrf|[fT^® I 

(TT^rf%^^^rin3c) 

gnnsrn ^sT^^FTTf^r ^gR ^fW'm: i 
^2fJT^ fTrSrtTF^^Tf^^rr: II 
STSCfTT T%rrTTSnfnfT WTl I 

f^mfr n 

5^r3r?tT rHTT II 

^R^^RFT^S?[fTf^^fq?r rT5r f^FTTTr^, I 
5tr^ ’qisf^ II 


1 f^., p. 225 wi^ for =^IWT, a reading noted 
in »i. 5 ., p. 523 

2 Mss. read ^ for 

3 Eeproduced by ^., p. 225 









snp[^ II 

1^4 ^ q^^^RTsf^ ^fT^l 
Trf^^jqn^rT ^ II 

^3«r3^^^T ^^TRir^t srf^PT^ I 


^TO^rTl^^^T^iRf I 

’^RTf^fRTS^ ^ II 

[^3«rWTf^41^4 I 

f^FTTT^^RFI^I 
5 II 

fFTWf?rRIT#Tf ^PT^nTT^fiq^’ I ] 
’^5 «?!^Rrk %rrm ^ ii 

t^r^g^lqiT^rf ii 


SR^FTTf^r I 

^RTf^rffT5Rrnn^gT^r#R wmn^ II 
^SfRrTl ^ ^’*n»lRTsf^ ’SR^I 



1 [ ] Omission in Udaipur Ms. only. 



srBnK : irrirm^t il 

#5TrT^4^T^sf^ ^s??i^’ I 

^FTFT ^ ^ «kt 4 Tr3n^5 n 

SFrFT T^FTRf ^ I 

i&?r7 ^ f^T P TT Sf^ ?=rf^^ ^ I 

^2ffir^ft^f^ rff^^ ^rg^Tf?TJ I 

rT^r 5 II 

f%SF^ rft 5T 1^ WTt I 

w'^^r^TT I 

rTFTr^^ ^rTT ’TSf^^TT^Ii: II 

^tJPTFg firWR ’CTRTsIr I 

tTFT rf5[T^ WTWT^T«I^ ’«T%ri: 11 
^5r fT^^ I 

^^?TT#Tf^ ^ ^«TrT rTf^FR^ II 

’R^Rrnn II 

XT^ ’gjlr^’5^: ^ R gFxr ^ ^^ I 


1 IT. 3., p. 523, JT^ifrir^f^ 3 

2 76tc?, niJir^Rt 







^T^?KT '*rtQ:^: f^F^lrJ^ \ 

^fr«rT ll 

^'hfik^ 1TR 3 I 

’i^renR II 

?^ffT fl:!I’5Ti^i’5^q> -^r^ I 

5rT^rpsrT55 D 

aifli: I 

354-*i<r^i7r# ^ rT^>5^q'^%^T?i: II 


’3^m^f??rFTTT 5^f|fT flr^r, rT^ 

’If'fr^ cT^^sIr^ 

’»T^ rTT^rtt^rTRf I ^FS^fW^- 

^Sgr^^rTSHTFon ^F^F ’*T^- 


I fr% I fTflw^ ?r^F^F%f%FFF?: 

^TSF^f^TT^ ^riq3f/^?FFrn "^^FfIT ^ ’^^R- 

fTFWF^F^?^; l ‘^- 


( 



O 


^«FTSrFJ ??Ti:*»fF*TRf%f?r^F3^* I 


1 The entire commentary is reproduced by fir., 
pp. 227-228 

2 JT. 5 ., ch. 255, p. 524 ff. 





ST^rfrcW I 



«r^ il 


*r^ir$^ ^cT^'^r ifr fr% ii 

TT^rTls^TJ JT^^fTTJ ^5^R35 I 


5TW*Tf^ ^5Ii:T-*TFrrTTf^ 3 I 
5^ srt^T ^T ’^nrg^T rm: Il 
^§'5flfenr m i 

fM il 

sr%^r 3 11 


( S'TTf^f^i ) 

Sjnm 5 sT^^rrpftf 51 

^HtRT ^ §:Tt II 

^ f%rT4 ^%0R I 

3^^ 5 ^ ST^R^^ II 

^T ^^33 5:t^^ II 

§^ 5 I 

fT^’JIT ^«ITf^ II 


1 *r. 5 ., p. 624, !rRFl|n% 



i 

sT^>5nr^^ ^F^^^sf?r’»nT ll 

^Ftf ?rT I 

^f^»»ft «F^T I 
?T^ g II 

^J^nTf|:»Plf r^T ?r I 

^ f^rrlk^^JT I 

*TRTf^ TT'STVnf rTTO?Tt ^^3^ 
^litlfk ^ rT^fT^J^^ I 
STr^mrf* 3 ^ II 

3 I 

rr«TrSR^f%rT ^ ^Tf^W II 

ii;^§:Tnfr«nsR?rT ^rrsf^ ^t‘«rt i 

^'SJS^TT 3 11 

gjST^TSf^ wflTR ^%5n Wrft^J II 


( ^ f ^TTTtwf¥^J ) 

WTR I 

^TUP^ f^R^: ^’9ft II 


1 *T. 3 ., p. 525, 3T«^ *T«T^^ I 





^Rn f¥Tftm?r^%^ I 
STT^SrJ ^P?v^f^T} II 

”*rnrf^Tf^: sRT^f^j ^ l 

5r f^??TnTf% fTT^ 3RT> II 



I 


rr^r 


qn^^»rT*R 5 ^rr^Tf^: 



5 ^ ?Tq^ II 


‘T^qf qrq: i ‘q^’swTf^5^qTsq?5arnn^ I 

I qmiq; 1^ rrft- 

!rq §[TTTq^qt wrt T^’qiqqT ^qf^, qq? q 
q^r qr^qq frq^:’ i 


5rqrq* 

^qrf^^Eq qiFTtJ ^nrrq^q i 

qftqq i^qH iq It 


qrq^ ^q ^ qR^^qq^q® I 


1 The whole passage, includicg the prose 
comments, is reproduced by ft., pp. 227-229 

2 ?T. g., ch. 256, p. 525 ff. 

3 ^.ft., p. 231 



vso \ 

srnft II 


(?r^sR^Tf%f^:) 


fTFT sr^^r^rT^^TrRWmrr: %'^t I 
^SrTJ ?®?Tt II 

’prf ^RTfTJ II 





I 


Rf^rRTin% II 


5f fr^ I 

TOT^R#T?T?3i; II 
^IT5R^} \%rtfT Rf^rTT I 

5RTf^ fR?^#^§r^^Rr^Rf^13Cll 


^T^T^TrRRfRrT ^^VR^JTR^rT?^ I 
^TfmfII 
ST^ '*rm^f|sn^!fw^g Rprf^r i 

JTf^^nftff”’ TRipiTTS^ II 


1 U ^., V, 4, 21: 

af^Wnftsjw^c^^salsrtittr Wr: i 

3i?¥r| s^t^r ^ II 



rT§[rir^^JT^ rWT II 
q3§r^ I 

II 

sr^fW ^ I 

rT^T TT^^r 

^5^rT^f%’«TFr^ n 

^ '^TWwrT^iT^ ^ l 

^ sjWrf^T^J’T^ fn%3[Rgf%^^rl^ll 

W ^STW: rT^TsfvTt5^?T^II 

^’»r^3;5rn^ I 

9TT%crTf«Tg# li 

^^Ir»T?T: 1 

rTf^^T^rnTT^p-: II 

^l^^TR^frTt ^ '^?i: I 

II 

^ ^ ^ _V_ ^ ^ - 

smPTTrm ^ 5 ^^wr^i^^TffT i 
rT5r f^^ p f PTRi^ ^ ll 


1 »T. 5., p. 525 and ^ft. fir., p. 232 read more 
correctly 

2 This is an exception to the general rule that 
this braying of a donkey is a good omen. 






;a;5r5^ I 

snfR5 ^ 


^ ^n?5rf%?T, I 



f%^^: mfrT^n^ ll 


^f!T'¥T^^rr55^ 1 :t’^ I 

in:'wrTfiT ir^isf^ ^ ii 

g ^ ll 

5 ’«rwf^^ I 

!TF^%^ ^rn:^ ^ II 



^’TIir^IfTT ^lT%rTT^ST^nTTJ || 


^f W5T ?rnF^>T5^%^ I 




^FfT^ m ^Tsf^ 5;rt rr«Tr ii 


FTi^r ^ ^i^l 


1 1%., p. 232 has 5rr% ( 'east») 

2 Fifteen 61okas from this are omitted in I. 0. 



^ ¥m wt: li 

^!f^rT rr^r ^PFfTTWT^ II 
sTT^ f^T^^mrr^^fnrt '^f^i 

^fir?T TT^ ^ ’^f^w 

Fng[R?ft ^ II 

^fTT ^ nt rRH ^^fnrt **^^1 
TTfITO fRHSS^^ fTc^T?^ ^*3C 

«rf^j ^MWiwi4u^qi(*5i ^ II 
vr^T^fTq ^ ^FT^ rTrft I 

^ ’»ii* II 

( ^ffT'JTf%f%J ) 

giFnsrrJ ^(TlR^RTf^r ^R^’JTgrFTJj;® I 
^if^RTT^ ii^frMI flns^Rnf^WT: ^TRC II 
rTfTJ ^ ^FTTIR I 

SFR ^ 

1 5T. 5 ., p. 526, %gaiRm 

2 »r. 5 ., p. 626, l^rRrt 

3 *T. 5 ., ch. 257, p. 627 ff. 

^O ^0^0 





^rmwm ^ fWT I 

^^^^4 frm ^ ’mr ^ r!^ ^ II 


^r C r ^^^vri rWT I 


TO f?T^ I 

f^n f^4Wf5iT^'*fhT^fiT^ 

^^prTOTR^T^ I 

TOTTOrt^^WH^Err^: II 


TOTJ I 

fPRr^4^ ^ ’«r9R II 

^f^r! TOTT^^^Pfnr^ wl?!; I 
qlf^ f^TTOT TOT ?fhqff rRT II 


i: I 

^ ?TT TO ^T T T j|TKl { ^^fTJRTJ I 

rf^^ rT^ ^ II 


ITI ^g ^ ^ ’^i R T? fl% .^ 

wi II 

i|f^T f^qnr^'^ ^siwft4^i 



5 II 


strr^ ^ fT«ir l 

rT ^rf^T T* II 

^ar f^: ^ ^ I 

^ «^r|fsr II 

fHt^: l 

srrf5^ II 

^f|rmf^5^r ^fft HJcfir: ^g ^ TffTt l 

ir^f^rr: ll 
srtxKt ’sr^^ I 

i f T^^f S ggqT fir^T ^?(TT% II 

’«rFt R[’c»Q:^«?niTJ i 

?5r w{t ii 


swf^r^ ^ l^fT ^ I 

srnnf^ ’^r ^ ^f fi rc Rr ^Tf ii 

fl:^T5m 




rmr 



53^ fN^ 11 


1 »T. 3., p. 627, for 



vs^ [ % 

^ f%f^ ;y^: I 

’w^ II 

§[n^ f^fW, ^ 

>i^rf^fTf^r^: I Wj’ I ‘ 5 ^^^ 5Srw- 

srht I ‘gsnRR^Kt’ ^niTj I ?Rm^i 

‘srn^ ajf^ 1^’ ff^ I ‘s?Tr^’ 

!xf^ 3TRf%^ ^ ^Rt ^rTT ^iR^rr 
fIRT ^ ^ 

3TRt I ^ ^ I 

^^ WWJ[\ ‘rT^’ 
|g ^ «iRn< I ‘^fW^ 
?r^T5rR I 

Rf?r^ l^^IRT STilfT WT%#TT^ 

I srrnmlj 

irf^stn^sr ff^ %rnf% ^ srrft 

:r%ot ^rfirc^ sn^: smrr- 

rM^cg4 ^nr^RR ■^(Th^^Kyi I «r^ 

.,11,7-9 


1 



\ \s\9 

^f^TSTW^r ITT’T^I 2 '^^ 

^ SHTT^W •«T^^rT 

^TflT^rT I ^STTS^rr^ ^ ^fc^r ^ 

^rrfir^stn sr^^rr 

»TftfT ^IrTlT^rRR 

^TrT rTc^T^^rt 

firWT ^jvi^ I srnTfT^^ ^T I 

H-esi WT ^FrTTrft^ f^» ST^- 

qf^^^JTt^Rr^^vi^T ^T^^TR^T “srrfr 

f|CT ft%r I 

I jrT»nfr^»nTT^ 

^ft^^RrfRT 3rT^^“^fTrT-illf- 
RFT PT^Tg ^ T^R mm giTV5i ^ R‘% f^g 

f^Srff ^IT- 

?5(T srm^TT^: l 2 ^TT rWT IWRFT^ «n ^ 
I 3n r^ ^- 

^rr” I 

^nfrr 

sTT3JSTfn:^^rRT”ff^i 
!Tf^^rT^“rf^5m Sirf^RR^q^ 9RffT 

^S^S^JRTTSn |r5nT“r% 









^rh?»TT5T: ^ ^?rft ^rTg^m^n 

“sHTT f| 

3T fi r^T 4y^ ^T ^ ”f^ ^rT^f^: STrf^ fr^TTS^ 
S m qiP I f^ ^T^rf I 


rT^I 

§ TO ^TOT^fTfirr^^J l 
srffrfWRrw5rFT?5r’T%TO»TJ3C I ‘’rf^- 
WT’ ^STrTOT I ‘^rf^TWl’ THTf ^1%%^: I ‘!T^%nt 

i r ^% qf ^r rr^ firm i 

^ipSq; 1 ‘^rrnRTVsniTTf^^^t i to- 

^TT^ I ‘^nrr’ ^ i ^ ^i%«in- 

SPT^ ^ TO ’TO^rTT ^T rT^TT fJT^- 

PT’ij I ‘sTTrr^'hr:’ i ‘^ilr’jTTSr^rf;^ ?nsT- 

I ‘^T^^fT’ j ‘^rnrft^’ 

I TOf^j I 

‘?[ftTOTJ’ II 


ff^ II 


1 Beproduoed verbatim by ^., pp, 234—236 

2 !B.^., V, 3, 28-30 







f| ^nf^i ii 


S^n^nTTJTf ^^nrf 5^Tnm%rT?^ i 
^ ^ Ts^ II 


TrrTRmsf^f^ rwr i 


iTTwf^r^^j I ‘fi^:’ TOffnsni^j l 

I p ^r F T qr » sun l ^r%f^- 

^’hnr ?r»Tt I ?tf^*^j II 


1 VII, 113-115 ; cf. ^r. f^., p. 248, '?r^’ i^tt^ifiji; 

( ii. fir.,); 'g^r^rr’ ^ 

sTTOf R qrft?: I” ( ) 'g?^' if^- 

g^^rng.?: i () 

2 2,26,4-7 

3 ‘fir^«?[i^’ ^3^ I r'^rg^ ?r gw: ^sf^ 'rwig^ir:’ 
srr^rrf^jpir ^g: i '^r^:' ?r«^g f^g i '^’ ?si'n??r>i r 
( STWWW., p, 286 ) 







5IIL 

^ 1Tn:’!TTf^ f| I 

TT?ftSrTT{ f^R^RrTTf^ II 

?FIT ^ I 

^T^niTTf^R ?T^JiC H 
^ ?TR3Tto^^n^WT3TFfJR;R^ I 
^ tTfiq I|r4^y ^ ijT|^ II 

[rRT] 

?TnRRI^ ^TTfiRkJ^Rli^R^^ I 

fTr^ 

Rtr^ II 

^ ^ I 

5^^ssrTRr^ jtht: II 

JTr^ ^^RT%f^;^ I 

1 VII, 120.122, cf. ?it. ft’., p. 248; I. 0. omits this 

passage from Manu. 's«r^.Ffif*>i’ i 

( ^1. ft.,) I ¥Rr?r^q[. 

(ft.,) n^irq^q: () I 'arsqR^ft^’ -jic:- 
^ I (^^i) ‘qft^^^’ qTi^jfftra: (^qr) (^. ft.,) 

2 YII, 116-117 

3 VII, 142 ; ‘fsR^^wJTsumr’ (%'?r.) 

4 VII, 118-119, ^ 

a#^qi^ lajrf^qR 3 ^*iia4Rr 



^ ^ ^ [ i ^fii^i ST*3:11 

’g;^, rRfT fTR I 

sn’T^I ^ I 

i T w^ r m f ^RfTT i 

^W^TT ??tTO^^^T?T n 


^rT r TTR ^ ^TJRC I ST^TTRT fi:^R- 
f %{ I ^ T ^ ^TFT ^ I Rf^- 

’Z5tw I ^I^^TflT^g- 

f^w”r% I ( 1%., p. 251) 

1 This §loka is attributed by fJt., p. 251, to 

2 fJr., p. 251 observes "f^ Ti^si^q' ^Rir 

3 3,12-15; the passages from ^«si and 

are omitted by I. 0. but are reproduced in 
fir., p. 251 ; A. S. B. omits the first two 
sentences of the passage from f^g 












sr5#rr l 



^Rf^T’r^rf^ I TT'jnKT^nr ^5 
rTrS^nf^VR ^R ^ ^ TTITT f^RfRR I ’sr %%5 
g ^^5 ^FRrRRf^^ l^rfirr^^i: I 


53 ^ 

TTSTT 3W^f ^nrf ^t:^3RR ^ | 

XTPR rrWi3^^; II 

q^TT IqtsqfSR i 

qT^T%qjRqTss^^ Rr%qjj® ii 


‘q^wx’ fPTRq: i ‘sn'ssqq:’ sn's^R^qR^i 
j5R i f^ :^ 

XPRXf^f^ qj STRRJ ^mf^rilf 5R?qxq^ | 
qR ^|q q%^ qf^«q^ II 

rTRTrST^rq q 

^q^qr q^ ^ q R^ qr UM q r il 

qRq^j I 


1 ^ I 'f¥^’ fsr^r f^.T^r af%^g ( 

^., p. 262 ) 

2 VII, 125-126 

3 fir., p 252 : ‘^:’ 



lhr1^^%3 ^n^TfTt I 

f^gSrn ^ ^ ?:^ i 

rT^T TT5 II 

/K 

tt| 5 T^nf^rn: i 

>5r^T '«T5rf7rr SH^ ^VTTT st^tt: II 

‘f^gkr’ I ?r*ni I 





^fN'HTRTJ ITSTT T%r^?’^VTTt II 

’51*^ 

^nfh^i^qnrSTrqnJ i 

rr^T OTFTf^ xriqrTJ ^n^^qrTri^ ll 

1 ^., p. 253 adds “f^t^f^’ 

f^f^ I 

2 I. 336 

3 f^Rir^ reads and explains: ‘^nre^ir/ 

I lRW55WFrT ^r^WFITf^^c^ Jhsk^'^K • 
Apararka equates ^FTWT: with TOf^^rr: 

4 VII, 111-112 



®rqwi?ra [« 

^ Tmi T%rTSin: smfTrTt 11 

f^m H 

?r^ f%^3J w^ sT^r:^ II 

?lC 

^ snN TT«nf%f^ I 

aT^TF^rnr il 

muT^ar f^r^rJTTTf^^fjfrrrarf}'' I 


1 Not found in Kane's %w^P^ 

2 lhid,N,lA 

3 VII, 2 

4 I '^nr:’ i ajimi'jrr^c^ni. 

^ ^r^JT TT^ i cr^i%V 

^sf^ Rfgi: I 3Tsr«rr i 

^ffJTnrr^^^ i ^ 5T«rr^# ^?nT?3Tj%* 

f^r: I ‘^^ifFm* «?R: ^ JTrsJmr afNrrsrerf^ 

soften I |:wr ‘qftT^’ I 5rreiTl%«^ 5:^H II 

( ) 



■ I i *r, ^ . . 1_ 




<i’\ 


xHTRf f^ ^ > 

% TRf ^ qrT^’l firh II 

II 

I 

W^TPTf^^fTRf STr^ II 

T^ ^OT ^rnf^ TF5r^«^f3Sr mrf^ I 
^rf^?Trn[T%^t II 

rR^ q^’^TFT'^Tmr^ II 

^ ?T ^ l 

TT^ sTF^rl^ ii 


55^ 

^PTsipn: ^f^rsTJ ^TT^^T^srissf^rmr^: I 
q^-sTFiPT sT^imd TTiflr RiCJM^n ii 

‘qT’^TFTFl’ ^ qqq ^ -^rmFT I 


1 Kane, v. 15; ^. fJr., p. 264 

2 fir., p. 265 

3 5ff. fir., p. 255 



Mi’ 

TOT’T?!. I 

3tW^ ^•«Tnft ’«T3rr^ II 
«rfl5TTTT^ ^ ^f^sr: | 

xn%’*rR ^ T»t ^ ^ ^ il 

«rT%rrrr t^tr srf^^’STFr^RoR: i 
fRTf j ii 

3nR%?Rq??r R^rf^ ^JT^’T^*!; I 

«R%?rRlT(^) ^ fimR^^TfNc H 
^ fRT ^r?Fr%rrT I 

frR^r^ i ‘sf- 

w’ rttctr:® I 


1 VXII, 304, 307, 308, 309. 

2 Not found in printed copies of *T3^% 
8 Eeproduced by ?fr. {^., p. 265 





rTsr 


snf ’*T^ I 

^ H# rn:^ ^T^RR II 

^iTm qrrf^ i 

sTT’Jnrrarsf^ f^Ts^ ^ II 

?nsw I 

^1% TR r ^? II 

gr^r^s>}^:T^ ^ ^ ?T I 

iRFr^j II 

ar^vTiT f| srf%^’^: frT^rnTJ I 

f^Tss^T^ni II 

^R%«r ^TrTfT ^ II 

^ ?r^^?rr?Tr^5^0fi I 

?ThT^ ?TFT ^ T^WSTTT r ^ff ^ II 




1 ^., p. 257 prefixes to this passage from 
twenty 6lokas from f^«r#eR 

2 Borrowed by Cr. fJr,, p. 269 



W 5^ TT^T ^ WiWnTfi I 
^ ’fTt Tr| ^^^^r^rTcT ^RTf^® II 

^T^f^^rr?=n^i:'‘ I 

rr^S^qT^ TT^T^^SS^^: 11 

q^T^RTcq snw ttitt q^%ntnTt: i 
qijqrqT^T^ ^^ft: q^r sjqqr qq q il 

^nqqmrsq qf^iq fqraq^/^qF3c® i 
»F>^qf^^T q ^ q^g ;gH>t{4:q q ii 

1 VII, 127-132 

2 ? 55>i^, f^^rar 

^ ’Sf.WM ?r^, arq q, ^^ qq r r^- 

i ‘3T«qR’ f^rf^rqqqaM^iT, ‘q^’ ^- 
5TiT^i^, qf^R'T’ir. qqrf^ =q i 

"#i§q’ 3Ro^ qr qh:^q fq^qr qr 

5^1^ I trqqq^ qf^WT: ^ Sfiqidsqr:” I ( irqrfer%: ) 

Both^qr., and qr.ft., p. 200 suggest the reading 
qf^lfwr: for qf^rq: 

3 5555 : qj^r ^ra^q: 5?^q^rqq.’ 1 (^.,) 

4 ‘qrqi^:’ qraN^: 1 ‘qs^qqr;’ ^frt: i qqr % ^qmrqqrqr: 
qftgsT qqf^ qqr w q ^*q: 1 (itqi^:) 

5 Printed text and ftr., p. 261, read an- 

^=q 





<i] 




^’HnTRT ^ II 




srsTT ^ *5Rf«n ^ifr^’^Fxrfrrg's^ li 

^ •*T^ ^^TTr^TTT^g^: 1 


^niriT 



H 


ferf fro WIRTWRT’C I 


‘ar^^fT’ ’«TOTf^ I I 


mm^ aar^sRiEr: I ‘f ’ 



I 


1^ I 


‘arm^’ 


fi^gPm’SRTWJC II 


1 reads =5r4oiT 1^5!^ ^ 

2 has the identical passage as Manu 
samhita, and hoth are cited by ^.> p. 261 

3 X, 118-120 

4 Up to the last kar^apa^a. 

6 5ft. fir., p. 260 

6 Ibid, 
i?, ’ci« 







wnmmt ^?rmRT grirR: ii 




®!Rrn^ 

ITRW^. I ^ ^ 

I 5im^- 

vm ^^R ?T fRR; I % f| TTirf I 

’sj^Rnlt 5 TT^ I 

fTRi^^ ff ^^”5^131 5® II 

^rTRf ^T^FR; I 

rTfr5?RT^f%^15T^ ^^fTT^’^T^ftrnSR; II 


1 3,22-27 

2 I. 0. and A. S. B. are both defective in this 
passage. 

3 «i4 (%?n^- 

spRfr) 

4 Omitted in I. 0., A. S. B. and f^r.; Kane, 
vv. 16-17 

6 Udaipur Ms. repeats these lines. 









w Tm ^Trf^nnrTOC i 


mx* ^ ipTTsr m- 

I ^ ^ f^T^ W^fT rR^3R^ ^ ;sn5- 
I ?^«T 3r?>5n3;^f^ dnif^^Tssr i 

^ oW I 

3R^| ^qrnrqRrqTJ I 


51^ 

[ ^3^ ^mRTJ R%sr qt i 


1 VII, 133; omitted in A. S. B. ; cf. ^.fJr., p. 272 

2 cl ffr., p. 293 ; 2, 26,10-17 ^itrlrir: ^ i 

g^kf f^: 3T^r: I Jii%55iinf^% i 

I cIN^: I 1%^- 

5f^ % 5^3 cf^rf^ % ^rr^si^ arf^r 3T?r?nH^ ar^n: i 
'cN^^:’ f^=^PaT^lf^a?^r: I 'qWr:’ aT’?;55^r%®r: 

I «kq?j 1 ^ arfir^^niT 

Ji?5r%5^ *iT I ?r^r#Rir5Tt 'tt- 

^k^rgif’ ?r a^SCJm: I 

55!Tqf^: af^PRc; %sf^ \ 
( 5^^., pp, 287-288 ) 

3 VIII, 394 

4 [ ] Words in brackets missing in the Mss, 





‘^fhr^r^’'?f .*’ I 


rtf^r^j] ^^JirT^T- 
I sr^T^ [ 5 sfrnnr^fT ] l 

J’ I ‘fT^TSfW^JTJ’ fTT^ ^ ^- 

I ^ ^ ff%r: I 


ITT^ I q^^srTTh^- 

f%^T s^TTWrnJ \ ’ifrtK ^v^nsf^ 


?Tfr: ^55 ^sr^vTTT Tfmi I ‘sTFiTN^fr^j’ 

w^TTf^TT^nhiT^q: l ?fhR;^rs^T^- 

I 


1 p. 272 

2 XIX, 26-28 ; p. 274 

3 10, 30-33;^.^., p. 276 

4 of, p. 165, which repeats the explana* 

tions in the text, and adds-‘=^’^j^ 
*irawrs I «p^5rnii4^iPmR*r: 1 









3figw [ g r rm> if ^mr^ i H fm sn^r^il 




^RF^J It 


M vri I ^TR ST ^ g ff r^i c^ f?rRntJ l 
Tm* W w^ims^rs^ fkfk^^h^ II 


^ ^ R ^nf^j I 

R RTS'RR^ ^ II 

Mi! 

sfpnW ?nss^?f^ ^rf^^Mtsf^ li^i i 

^ ^TT^ ^^RTPR^gr^^ll 


1 VII, 139 ; ^,, p. 275 

2 1, 340-341; ?fr. fir., p. 276 

3 ^RiT!?^ follows the reading !5pi ii; ^rg[^^?r ^ fir^ I 
Apararka adopts the reading in the text. 

4 Kane, v. 75; ^. fir., p. 276 

6 VII, 170-172 ; Pr., p. 275 



'^ss^RFcrt^ ^ i 

TTfr: ^ li 

^E^Krv Tr ^u1<j4j<i?<j; ^ T^riTTfi,i 

w ^r^nr^ TTir: ^ ^ li 

srmnn^ 

^ ^hpr 
I 

?TFT s^tt: STSTR^ TT^ n 

^Tm^rm ^^TTrTWTTfT* I 

’^Ts^q^'T’rR^msf^ ^Rr^MrTs^r ii 

^ II 


1 Kane, v. 18 ; «fr. i^,, p. 276 

2 Name omitted in Udaipur Ms; f^r., p. 276 



% 

fT^ 

sRiT^s^^f!^ gi^Tsr ^TtRfnr: II 

STRT ^^TfTT^' 'ffm I 
Rrfesrlf^^TTT^ lf%«KT ^s^t II 

ft ^ ^nf^j II 

‘ftf%:’ STT^J I ‘I%WJ’ 

w: 5;w:^ II 

II 


1 Udaipur Ms, wrongly reads qi^T^ 

2 Copied by f^r,, p, 277 





315^ f^«f^-4 tyff^r^r il 

%^^’«i:f^R5T’^‘^ ^rr: l 

^#fT ?TrJn^% ^wf^fi ; 11 

f^?i^m^ fir^ rr«n fHt: i 

^ »r^T’*n»T fn^rg’sq^ Il 

5fPflnR^'' 

f^T^rrf^ «rr^:s7najTsf^ ^r?r^: l 

1 VII, 208-209; t. fir., p. 277 

2 I. 362 j fir., p, 277; 1. 0. omits the next six 
quotations. 

3 fir., p. 277 has «rfir?r Wf: # f^ « g<T<^ Ti <ma : 

4 «ft. fir., p. 278 



^ rTFT rTRf^ ^ ^ TOH-d^*<iQ ! M4M : II 
^S^rT ^ %TT ^ ^ ^ I 

f^r^rrf^ ii 

fro ^ aK^%r %r^ r ^ ^ ^44 i 

^sr mMrTiiiQf ii 





k ^ I 

II 




f^r^rriwJ ti ^ II 




ICMI I 

m[^W^ II 

^RTRf STflr^T^T I 


1 r%., p. 277 

2 r^f^iRnr reads; 5^ and «Hrag=^% j 

Apararka has siirr (1, 353); ^., p. 278 

3 IX, 294-297; i%., p. 278 

W^o ^To 



^ II 

TT^FT I 

^ ^ f| fTT^i:# I 

rTrPIT^^ 3RT’4 fT^TT^ ^1=5^^ II 

f^^ll 


1 Lacunae in I. 0. ends here ; printed text reads 
s^r^nf »i?g: 

2 Ihid,m^^ 

3 fJr., appropriates the whole of this section 
and does not add a word but re-arranges the 
quotations, 



Wl ^ if^^ft^rTT I 
sn^^iq^sf^ SR’&sq^r ^f^t II 

5r^ ^ ^ sijnTTO ii 

Ti%^Tsp7 II 

5T ^ i 

rT^T ^ W 5^® II 

^tT w^ ^mrH i 

»jnTT>^RTRT^ 5 ^ ^^'^iTT^rT: II 

rIFT 5K#R !IH%^ *^^Tf?^rT?3^ I 

1 IT. 5 .; ch. 220; ?lt. W., p. 315 

2 ;r. 3 ., and fir., reads for rjp^ 

3 fr. 3 ., p. 4G8 and ^., p. 315 read fril; fir*^r- 

6r4 

4 IT. 3 ., and r%., reads f 5 for g? 

6 IT. 3 ., for nr g% 

6 ^. ^., p. 315 reads gniP^H, but adds ‘gwfin^’ 
'TT^ ^ 



\oo [ K\ 

fWhrff II 

rTrr: q’snc^'n ^ II 

/ 

‘^^:’ 4 t?Rinm i ‘5^’ srr^r' 1 

FT^^n^rsn ^r ^ 11 

smTcIrTTcTO^J ^’nrg^R^ I 

?=rriT?fnf^ 4 ^ irf%^^r^rr?i?^: 11 
’rrHS^TT^T® II 


1 4t. fir., p. 315 

2 ^., p. 316 

3 Section completely appropriated by tf. f^l., 





fr^rS il 

rT5nssR«rm: wsfu ^r: sr^^?j 




flrflr^} ^ ^rnTT^im^TTr: I 
g !FT^^ II 


^ •v . 

“it ^mR^IRSHT I 


frr^^Tsf^ RTTRr^^%^%«rn%^rff%: II 
tRrf^wf«RF5rf%RT I 


rT#^ rRTf: II 

^Fs 4 SFli^ff RFN; I 

q^t WiF^f^ rTTTFfR^TT ^ II 






I 


1 5fr. f^., pp. 306-312 

2 VII, 145-6; name supplied by A. S. B. 

3 From this upto the last Pada of the verse of 

below missing in I. 0. 

4 g^+ia^., 6, 6-15 







(u 



H sirmw! II 


^ SW ftf«g g wiTwgg< W f .* i 

^ f%|r^: grfrfrrwr^^: II 


^TT^fI 

iTf^snm r r^i g^y^ i j^r Ttr^^ II 

*TfT^ *rfNr<mTr’S%^ i 

55r^l[^f H ’CF^r ^Ts^^r: ^^rr: ll 


ST ^rsf^rT ^ Trs= 5 rrs^ ll 


^pfisT^f I 

^ TT?^ f%|nT: ^hFg il 


wsTsnrt^:® I 


^tfro ^TTTTW STT^ ^ T^sTtT: I 

m sT7^^r^f^-«Trf%rn® ll 

^ ^ ^TTST^fT ^RSPq ^«TT3Tsrr: I 

[ ^ ficFTT trn^sr: ll 

1 ( Mylapore i>d. p. 675 ) 

2 Missing in Mylapore can. 

3 Borrowed by fir., p. 307 

4 VII, 147-148 

5 fJr., p, 308 omits the fist &loka here. 

[ ] Portions between asterisks missing in I, 0. 









T{7^Tf^ ^fft Tl'i^Tfrlf ^T%rnj; | 
Ik^ws^ 5T ] : 


^^7TTi;n^rT^ ^ I 
fT^TTTfni^T^T II 


^rsnift SRnTmTf^ I 

^#[%rrTT^ ll 

T(i I 

t%TT^ frT^S^?[T^ rl^ II 


1 I, 344 ; t^r., p. 308. Printed text reads ?rWF*i^ 

2 XI, 62 ; VII, 149 ff.; ^r. fir., p. 309 

3 5/f. ]%., p. 309, has f^i^^fi^r arwr, which is the 

reading of the printed ( Chowkh. ed.) 

4 1%., p. 310 



ffWS’Tcnr [ 

?[TTfrT^ ^fT^PRT^Tf^rTi^T^ II 

f%rT?rTg^TnT^ra: II 

f^rs^iTR: I 

^nS^Rr^’TTT^TT^ II 

srr^nRRrTf^^f^: I 
^sm^ srf^^R^RrRTR f^SRT^ II 

^^rRfTR I 

R^fTR!im^T^t5R^f^ WfT II 

^TPTf^JR ^ ^Tf^^riTJ II 

TT^hr^ II 

f%wf II 

^ ^im ^ i 

^nssw ^TR ?ns^%fT?rTf%fJT?3c’ il 

1 ?T. 3 ., ch. 220, 37-38; compare 
( Mysore edn .) p. 27: 





TTwr? 







^ f%^ftfftwf%?r: il 

ft ft?nw ^ I 

flrl^w: II 
^frTTJ I 

f^rfimft fPTTft n 


i^ryt^ra: l 

m ^Tf^rrn; li 
^wTrf^xTFT^wv^ I 

^ET^Fn^rf ^ f%^^%nTTrF^ II 

g smcr^ ft^rf^ i 

F-^c^TTF Tm II 

rTf^^ FFT^IFJ I 

^ Fni f%f^rf^FT rmt ^ whk’^w 


1 g^+iu-^., 63, 14-17, Mylapore edn., shows some 
differences. 

2 VII, 64, 67-59 

^o 









Mknrr^’ 


^ f|?T ^ • 

fN^r 1T?5qTTr5t II 


STTff ^ 1 I 

^r^T5r^5?T ^tK^ f|rr^ TT^OTf II 

^■mj I 

gffsni^ ^ ?Tr?n ^ II 


ITT^IT fFTgf^ ® 


TT^f^ ^ ^ f%?TT?rrt f^TTfT^; I 


^T II 

rf ^ ^ I 


fFT^n^’iT rl^W I 

sRTJg^^Tf ^ srf^^f^ ^ ^%f*5C il 


1 fir., p. 311 

2 sr^'RT^ro^., 37,2. and 16,20, the other two 

verses are not to be traced in the Rdmdyana, 

but all the three are reproduced in the same 
order by f^,, p. 311 

3 VII, 66. These verses are dropped by eft. ^r. 

4 VII, 151-168 A; printed texts read 



^ sT^rt ^T’Jir^ ^ il 
iT«m^ sr^ ^ ^^nfrarsr \ 
g ^ T ^ iT^R ^ ^rsr^^ wfj^t li 

qrnt JTfirnfir rrrtttj i 

^s^tTTJ RRiwm g mt ii 

gRTTr^^r q g g^l^i^ q ^Ks ^T: ^sf i 

SF^ Irm? ii 

3i^T5FrR rmtJ '17*3;’ ii 

f^f:%s^^qr mf rg ^t^fif i wrfNrTJ* i 
R f%^r Rq^t^ rr«^} II 

?r«n® 

STT# ^Irflt ^ 5 r ^ rT^ I 

i:fnjf ^rf^jTFfT ^ wjwpft* ii 

1 Line missing in Udaipur Ms. ; cf Kamandaka, 
VIII, 16-41, where the different computitions 
as Mandalas are described. The selection of 
the Manava rule in the text is dictated by 
an obvious desire to exclude mere 
authorities. 

2 This verse is notinKulluka's text. The Chowkhamba 

edn. p. 218, reads: m 

3 VII, 210-211 



[ \ 9 . 

^TrTrTf^JTfpft^^J II 

fm^ 

?T^?r ^ II 






I 

} I 


5 

5 


^rmf i ‘^’ I ‘^- 

TT^’ ^ 4:^41 I ‘JTf^^j’ I 


%m II 

Wm 5^ STTrTT^ fT^ I 

ik^ ii 


^^TOrnf ^T ^ T^TT I ^ ^ ^«n— 



53fRT} I rf^Tl^s^- 


1 Printed texts read arrq^ri for ar^Rir as incorrectly 
given in the Mss. 

2 Ibid, w«55# 

3 VII, 159 

4 Frist 61oka omitted by I. 0. 





V<] 


Ko% 


I rT«IT 

I ?T«n f%nTrsviT5fT^Rn?i: i 
^(wmv^i I sTf 
TOtr ^ I 


‘3T3^’Trm^’ »T^s^tr^rr^r^nT^5^Tr5r^- 
^T^^JT#rnTIrH?^3?I^^^W3S^stfr fPT^J I 
sr^r^’ l f; tt- 

sTrT^ TnririifT^ ^^fr, 

^ ^ I rrlr^^ TmiTfif^’Tsfr 

?!irrt ^ f%i%»fr5J I H^5TJ, f:f^- 

TT«THT5Tm#^?n^ I tTfTwf 

li^^STflrft^rT^lj^^rJ I Tf:^^ fiT5 T f^4 
^ sTfrft I 3T#r, grnn^TT^j I 
'sfT^rT I ‘^RT^’FTT^ 9TTTrr^TT5nT: STfIrPT: 3[r^- 

wrf ^?r^rr: q^:T^Wf|:^ff- 

I 


1 p. 323, which apprrpriatos the comments 

of 55^1^'??: in the above passage up to the asterisk 
apparently had a different text, since it contriues 
Kalpataru thus : ftf^S- 

arftfir#, arro^n^r^, u^nrfJt^, 

5??RfNfJr?f, !T^#rfJr3r^ %cJ?lr, srff^nr ^ 

sr^” \ 



{{o 

^^:’Tf^»nT?^TT«r ^Srr: I 
^ ^ »riir^f%??Tl:: li 
'TTfSnnrr^f^^ ^ trTf^ararf ^ I 
Tnn*fr5^f^TOf^ ?WTss!(i7^ ^nl^H 
'fT!r5r^r^TOrr«?T i 

f?r^ TT^^lTr^rf^^F^J II 

iTr5ripg?^^^f^j ’Tr^^^Tr»T«rp^’T: i) 

^T?^: II 


1 Udaipur Ms. reads but fir,, p, 322 

confirms the text. 





^!IOTTf^rr^?CRT II 
^ ^ ^ I 

^ sT^^fT 1^ ^ II 

3 I 

^ 1^ ^(Wl^ II 
^HTTR^TH ^ f^’Tf^rf^ ^ I 
?r^ r^f^5^: II 

^ firf ^ ^ q^r ^ I 

1 r%., p. 324 ff. 

2 YII, lGO-180 

3 Printed texts and ^., p. 324, read ^ 

4 Ibid, sfr. R., p. 324 Tl^fr ^ 

5 Ibid, 

6 Ibidf for ; €[. ^., p. 324 explains ; 

^’EcJWlT^HTf^r <m'R5<T^^lTRrR5^m*n I 
'^tr’ ^«r: I SR nsirq; i 'arr^R’ 








iK\ 


fira II 

^^TOTr^f^#: ^ STW ®W53^ I 
^ frr^ f|[f%^ II 

^fhiT^iT ^5Pr?[rT ^ I 

fir^ ^sgfr^ ll 

«r^ %fff{ ^T^:4 fT I 

f|[f%^ II 

^^PTT^T^ ^ ^^TTRST I 


f^TcTR: I 
rT^Tr^ ^sfW^ rRT II 

W ITf^ IT^rfhl^l 

9iJr5T%fT fPnsSrirnT rT^ ^Tf^ll 

W ^rl^T I 

flnrftrT ?r^ ^nrr^ jrf^ il 


TO g sTT^ ^ I 

rr^T^ UTOT II 

TOrTTsfr TO | 


1 Printed texts read 

2 Ibid, 

3 Ibid, s?r%rr4 

4 Ibid, 

6 Ibid, 







?TTr ^ ^^T^r^imTr^TW: II 
W ^TT«F5Rf g^nrft^TrmT 
^ 5 ^^T^%ST «rf^ f^’ II 

^(Tfi snRrfhrf ^ ir^jWr i 

?T w II 


^ rl^nsf^ I 

fT^nsf^ OTT^?r^ll 

H^hr^FTm I 

w'" ?=^T^f^ ^ II 

STHT^ ^r^qfnrf ?T?ar4 ^ f%^TT^ I 
STrftfTRT ^ ^5^ !rjr?r^ ^ rTc^J II 


^THTr^f » i«Jiim^r T^ ^ %sif^nsnT: I 
^?ft^ II 

fT^ ^rmxf^^ 5T^: II 


rT^® 





t« 


1 Printed texts read: ; so lir., p. 328 

2 Ibid, fqr^sft5r55^ ^ 

3 Ibid, fir,, and I 0., 

4 Ibid, and Cr. ^o p. 328, ; A. S. B., 

2r«irsw^^ 5T 

§ Ibid, and ^., p. 328, ?T 
6 IX, 298-300; ^., p. 328, continues the 

^o ?:to 



^ rr^^ ^ i 

^TR*^ ?mt ^ Rf^TFT II 

?TRrT: ?TRfT: I 

qfHPiWRwriT 5^ II 

fT% 


Manusamhita verses over this break, without 
indicating that the verses are not continuous 
in the original. 

1 Ibid, and t. f^r., 



m qi^ri 


srf^ srgt [ 
firwT^ II 

*TT^ ^mnir^rf \ 

’WrjFT ^s«T ^ irr# srf^ ll 

g ^1^5 ^T I 

TO ^«T^ f^flt H 

TO TOT^ I 

^ 9TTO ^ fTO^^J II 

*Tr^I 5 TT''l 

TO TT^ ^^rf^fTT^JT «r^TOT I 

wirar^if^rTts^ TO ^TO sT^rhr^ ll 

1 VII, 181-183 ; ?fr. i^., p, 330 

2 I, 348 ; omitted by I. 0. 

3 Printed texts read »rtci; 

4 *r. 3 ., oh. 240, 2, 47-9. 15, ( p. 491); I. 0. 
omits the name. 



R^P r ^^r qrr^t ^%rT toc II 
fTwfif^r^Frw ^%fT ’ST I 

^^gr g q^sr n fT ^ ^w’fn^rni; II 
^^rTT^rTT^ ^ I 

^ fWT ll 

fPn’ 

Rfir% ^Ti^t I 

3 TW^%qT^r»^ g ^ sr^^qr 11 

3r!T^R?T fWT ?rw Tsm I 

t5T3^ ^ Ir ^^TJRtRT II 

f^^TR^T f%f|rT ^^fhJTf I 

^%qtsf^ srw# SRRtT RT %^R rT? II 

9T^TRT 

’T^R ^TRR f%f%f^R I 
%TRf 

wrf ^qf^ ^ rr^ RT^ II 

f^nnrRTqpRr- 
’^TTR’^RR fIrRf ?rI 

1 *T. 3 ., ch. 241, 2.12,14 

2 Barga 27 ; f5r., p. 333 

3 Not found in printed texts. 



^T^RF^TOmT ih^MT n5!W^JT^r?rTK^^n^ I 

5^ i^iTT^nr tt^: ii 

^ ^TSir w ^n^nfrTJ I 

^TFI^ ^ ^fTOT^m: Ii 

Tnnrsr w ii^^rsr^ i 

sn^i ^ ^«tWOTi 11 

!Tf5^f^fft II 

fTfT^rR^ ^f?fT?TJ I 

'^} 5TR^ II 

’^ii^lflr^iirMrM mr: I 

^ TO ^n fi RT ^f^^rfl II 
fTri^riiv^ lWTn^miTif^«TfTJ ^ »miffnT: I 
^ f%^T^TO II 

^fFTT^n^ ^nfr ^?Fr^ ^^ssJTrr: il 

[ TT^nT3^ TO TZt %rft ^-^y^^fT: I 

r^KTOTt f^TTOfr: ii ] 

wrni i 

^ 'ftrTnard ' 




1 ^ for w and ^ for g# ( Kumbakonam ed.) 
for irpT ( Nirnayasagara edn .) 



^ »Tr^ ^f^qrmr^ irf^r II 

^ sm^ I 

^ THTT snTTfft ^1%’iTf II 

»f)rri^rf^5r^^^ni^ i 

f^rlf T^ II 

^fT sft I 

^TFR ^rTT ’^TT^STT^^fTtrnT II 
Jlfr^f^rT XTf ^f^rT IT^^Ft I 
^mf ^ TT^^r^%TJ ii 

f^c WkVFf^rwf^r Mto I 


1 gfeiS^afts; it. 1%., p. 336, 3T?rf^ 

2 5ff. fir., W ; 5fer5^%3 

3 A. S. B. and fir., p. 336 ?[«iTf55r; printed texts 
read: 

4 Printed texts read : ???k fJR?R ^ stf^BT ’fw^Tfi 

6 H. g., ch. 242. 2, ff; it. fir., p. 336 adds f^ssq^- 
^R5Tf^ 





U] 


II 

i|;t^ rnn i 

TTf^T^^f^r^^’^lfi II 

STTfT^ ^ I 

rI^1TT% II 

’nF^^’TfTTMf ^ rT^^ ^ I 

TOf^^^I’iTf rr^T II 

'TfWf^f ^ I 

^?=R ^ II 

rT^RT^lf%ft?n^T ^?TRIlri^ I 
^trrts^^ ^^^ ^froW^nTT || 


'T^T^Ik^T ^ rTm TT^tm^ | 

^CTT^: ^ II 


rm ^ I 

iwrft^f 5W^t ^ II 
?^mriTT I 

5^Tf^?rTsf^^^vn ii 





^wiT %5r I 




1 Udaipur Ms. reads : g«q for 

2 A. S. B. and r%., p. 336 sq^w ; I. 0. 
defective here. 





i!T^ U 
sq?Enft^j II 
fwr I 


‘rT 3 [r^fNf^^’ 



I 


qqriT^^® ^ RW fRT II 

% g ^ * Rr glgTOIRf ^ I 
?gf%3^ fRT ?T^ ^jsR^i; II 

^T^^T^nrspiT^ 5JRJRT^R«3; I 
RjTT^g wsf^ M^cwf^M TflR: II 

^ffW#f|rfR 5 I 

^5^ R^WT^ 5TT5?r ll 

^RT ^ ^ ^*4 ^ ^ ^S^'»r»3C I 

WR rR^ ^ II 


1 *T. g., p. 494, reads : I 

^., p. 337 follows the text. 

2 Explanation reproduced in i%., p. 337 

3 So ^., p. 337 ; ?r. g., p, 494, reads : t^qr 

5^= SRqri^ W«ir, consistently with books on 
omens. 

4 A. S. B., 1. 0. and ^fr. j^., p. 339 read sinis?? 



?n?rT 


K'i] 




^sn^OT^^rnnsr f^*»n^r^ f^rin; ii 
f^irnf ?^%fT3^riif ^ rmr fl:^ i 
?T«n ^ «rf«rTfrTT ii 
fT^ ^ ^T^SrTT^sr ^ | 

^nSrrRrir^ ^ I 

^ ?T ^ ^ m T % ^T rT«IT II 

'srIt ^ ?RT f|[^ II 

W*T ^SS^f^nrf [ ®?TrRRf ^ I 

^nr f ii 

] TO ^#T^ I 

WfT^ rRF II 
wft^nrf w TO I 
f^f RT ff^rr^fhrf ^ STTO^ rr^ ^ II 
sr^TO %^fTORt cRr l 

RfiR^sr TO wf^TO ^ II 
I THR^ TO ^R^SRT f| I 
TITOf^5K5Sr TO f^TO^T II 


1 JT. g., p. 494, Tinit for ^ 

2 [ ] Lacuna in Udaipur Ms, supplied by I. 0„ 
A. S. B. and ir. g. 

^o TXo 



^ • 

fTr*T ^ ^SW^ • 

^ ^ ^ II 

mj Tt^ ^ ?nn ^^i 
fT^r ^•¥rpT^rf%^^ ^ II 

f^irl^;^ ^ ?T^ i 

^jfRRT® ^5ri3C II 

f^TT^f rI«nsi:^Tg® II 
5TT^g ^ 

m mc ^^rr ^ iggpR^^^ I 

^T^r 

^ rT^TSsgftsf^ II 

ggj^ 

^T ^ g ^ I 

^rrra: ^TT^rf^vn^ ^ ll 

t^fl^vT ^ sr^ I 

srf^® II 

1 Lacuna here in I. 0. 

2 A. S. B., 5(t^r 

3 Mss. read wrongly ^«rr 

4 VII, 184-6 

5 Printed texts read: for sf^ 


[t« 







^rTSf^fmk ^ ff ^fTd f^s: II 




w 


__*S I 


%5ri sriff^^>3T^rt^l 
T^^T^^jrri:^Ti3C 


%?rf ?nn JTTrf^j i 

WT II 


%5rT ’ET?^ I 


f^ni^ ^ %rT ^ rT%^ ^ I 
fllf^r'Tf rnn ^PTTSifJTrm ?TTrBT’TJ II 
^Tnnr%^ ^’t^trt^i 
3rt5RT^'' #Rf^ ^r THTT II 


TT^r ^ I 

^ snff^ ’«i;^ II 


1 ir. 3 ., ch. 240,19-27; ^r., p. 397 

2 ;t. g., p. 492, =?jgiJfwaj>?fTH 

3 Ibid, and ^r., p. 497, *n% for 

4 So ^.fJr., p. 337; but g., p. 492 reads w^TT^T^ 

wf55r: ?Frr sg?^ 1 

5 ^ ; »T. 3 ., 




^ II 

II 

TTsn 

r^ f e^TT I 

^f^tnrR’ ^iT?5rf%flr: ii 

fT^TTF^ ^T I 

^T ^r II 
^ T%rn^f:^i3C I 

tqf^^T f%^fT II 

^rfl ^ ’^r^ ^T !tHt II 

5^ar pwjwxmn, ’^fT^ ^ ^ R ^rTFTrr: i 

5^ ^ i:^CT^’«fTrIRf^Tf^^:® II 

1 TT. g., has ?Trq for flrsr, the reading followed by 

r%. 

2 VII, 187-190 ;^.(iT.,p. 400 

3 Printed texts: 

4 Ibid, for ^i^r; so. R. 

6 Ibid, »T?r?TRiM JiR'Rrr i 

6 Ibid, ar»f(^!Ji%^fr^: 









5TTSHT#'*fr?TJ srf^^I^f^TT- 

if^ I 

qT?^ni!r»T/%f^:, ^rfeiTf^ 
f^fT^rgsTT^ w '»i;f5t^flrRRri«ir 
^R’*Tf^3Rt^^r^J 


^ RTTH’Tf^’TR^ I 

^ y\ 

f^rRJTrJTtf^® ^TTTTS ?nR^ II 

51*^ 

^'R^^Tf%Tr#rr i 

^rR 

rRR^ srr^R^’^rR^T i 
f%^RR^«n II 
^ rTrlirR I 


1 fir., p. 402 

2 I, 342 ; sff. f^., p. 402 

3 fir^rw., 

4 VII, 195-197; ^7. fir., p. 403 

6 Printed texts: OT^’^^rrg^^ S^^^r =^ i ^. fir., 
p. 404, explains as f q'rat 



. r r 




?wt’ 

rTRT^^g:^ II 

^ g ^ faf^^’TT^: sT«Ttrf^rf^j I 
^ntqrsf^q^^^ ^5r%§^TTn5T^?T ll 









^ErnTTCRTgTRT^Tf i 

^T ^T^q # r sr^^RTT^ f%rq TRmsf^n^^® ll 


^ ^sr »T35nfnT l 


1 VII, 107-3 

2 Printed texts : 5rJi%: ; so 

A. S. B. and I. 0.; t. i^., «{<%5nf5TS^m5i. 

3 I, 346 ; »i%:’ 3qrJiRn;?n:*j% ?rf^ ^ a^- 

ffps^r: (fifm^ir) 

4 VII, 109 

6 Printed texts: 

6 *r. 5i, ch. 222, 2.10 



3^ ^ ?T«Tr TTTOT ^ 'Ttf^ II 

sniFn: ?snr i 

?T«:4 ^SrT«^m^ ^ II 
rT^TSc^?T«T 'STHI^ I 

rT^ w^i 5ni^ ^rm^^rr^T ^fw ii 

TTfTlk^^TT I 

^ ^ II 

rT«^ ^TTW ^ I 

rrm rT^^Rmf flrTRf *1^ II 

mi 5^T flrflT^m^ I 

m wtpttt: II 

'T^r I 

rT^SC^fT^ni^ JT5^ ’wtM^TT^ II 
f%^5rRl^fT rRmTr%5 ^rf^cT^ ll 


rT^T^ 


'TTFTt ^ ^ W W lrn^r /^fi T: I 
'm sr^^'TrT f| ^ imri ii 





1 Udaipur Ms., 

2 ^. g., ch. 223, 1-7 









ft 5 %i^ I 

snr^f^rT rTOT^nif^^rTT^: II 

Tfft^ 5^Tnrar fT«n ^rsTT’rf^fiN i 
3f^Trm <|vif3^1?rr^ ^ II 

^rTJ^’TT ftPlK^T ^jmt I 


3T^^[rf^ ^ rr^ir i 





I 


^ ^TTIS^ %TT II 

5T^^rT «r§[^ ^ JT^J I 

I ft 

f%^Tsf^ ^rffr^>Sj I 


1 Thus A. S. B.; but Udaipur Ms. and I. 0., 
read ; ?TI^ f^?rr 51^*1, 

2. fr. g., p. 471, 

sf^i wr sril: ^ irfiT^rJi i 

#Tqi JIRI^: ?Mrf^q[ II 

3 fir., p. 282 ; but the source is omitted in 
Udaipur Ms. The prose explanation is repeated 
by fir. 



t«] 


iinrT 




^ ^ j^fTTT i 

^9^%^ 'f(^ II 


w:^^5^Fn:’4)?TJ ^rmftwj l 

^ rmrs^ s n^ r ff TR3^f?^: n 


5T % ^^fNii^^TPlf^rrT^ 5® I 

rrn^ II 

rT^ !pr^ ^ i 


^ f^«ni: II 

?rr5FT^ ^TPTsr II 


^nfTT ^ I 

fk^ ST^T^TsftfT 4>^RH II 

?T^® 

^^TmTir^niRt 'i^^Rf i 


1 t. K p. 282 ; *T. 5., Ch. 224, 2, 5 

2 JT. 3 ., ch. 225,1; f^r., p. 283, cites the remain¬ 

ing verses of ch. 224 

3 Not to be traced ; but cited in ^t. ^., p. 404 

4 VII, 198-199 ; omitted in all manuscripts. 
6 VII, 200 

^'s ^o ?:io 





\\o 


[\\i 


rWT II 

rfm* 

^sm Hrtir II 

5^^ ^ ^Thrrrfl^j® I 

f^SrJTCf^ II 

TTr^^sr ^^r^qrsrra; i 


^rfPflnrr^ 

^TT^rsf^^HTPiirars^ ^iW’iNr f%OT?r: l 





^Tfm ^RHRf%3sr I 



sr # srfM^rnjci 


1 VII, 191-194 

2 Printed texts read: i 

3 ql. ^., p. 406 , w ^r#TT^ 

4 Ibid, p. 405 ; ^if., 10 , 15 
6 Ibid, p. 406 



?iT«rT Us 

^T3»® 

-w^>^xx\/V 

j^RtTwr^ Trm r^Tffr: i 

^ f^r^rT ^fmTr5?5riTOTrg^T3 n 
«Trf^ ^«frs?^lPT f^srf^yffr »Tfi^%fT: i 

?r II 

[ ] ‘f^r«Tt’ ^’T^WRT fi^ I 

I 

^ SF^rsSfTfTrf^J® II 

^ ^T /|^mTTTT^% 5 ^ 5 r^rT«^T 3 ’^- 

1 “ai T®t ?:$f^”cq->Jr q55nFi%^«r: i (fir., p. 406 ) 

2 VII, 87, 89;90; f^r., p. 405 

3 Eepeated by ql. fif., p. 405 

4 It^., 1,18,11 (5ft. ^., p. 406 ) 

qr I ‘3Tr?RTFft’ ^rr^^rqjrtt i ( ^qi. qft%?q?qn%f^q^’q 
p. 90) 

6 5h?T., 10,16,17 (5ft. a, p, 407 ) 



sn^oRTf^-^:’ I 



5T ^ ^ ^ ItrTT^*^ I 

ST ?r rr^s^ifrf^ ^t^i3[ II 

?T ^ 5 t f^^RTTf 5r ?r?r ?* f^n^^snj; i 


;ns5«^R ?r ^ ^*n»TfT^ II 
?nSS5VF*T^RSnfT ^sf^^Tf^rT?5Cl 
q ^TrT ?T ^Tf^ ^ H 


wit »T?T{ I 

'T^: 11 

H ^hn II 


^^I^ T ^Wf^f T ^ ^ ^f5ir^ w II 


1 iw?rRr%:, s^rjq 5^ I 
‘?«i55res:’ qlar^s: I #S5 ^nMrsf fr% ^ ?ti ^ 

I (p. 116 ) 

2 VII, 91-93 ; p. 406 

3 ^., p 407 

4 I, 324 } C 9l., p. 406 ; fiiciT^r reads q«n% but 
afq?[rl and «fr. read 3 «!r% 





sHTf^ ^rf^ JnnnH. i 

^T#>T I 

^JWNjTRTjfrf^ II 

firy^^ W^ rT WTl^ rTRTrTJ spcT^S^?? ^ || 
^k*^i xr^fT I 

^ fTT^ ^ I II 

^sf^ ^r ^1TT?T3rMI<T4frS^ I *ftmwiT- 

^w^nrrl w^ i 

arw'jR^^^T^r^fk^mjfr [ Tm ^ ipm rnn- 
fTTrH^’ft WS^r^^’iT ] I 


1 w., p. 405 

2 2, 26, 2 ; t. fir., p. 407 

3 Mss. corrupt and the sfitras are mixed up with 
explanations, with lacunae in both. The sentence 
in the Mss. which is reproduced by 5ff. fir., 
p. 407, and commented on, as if correct, 
runs thus; 




' va 

?rr^r^'i|^ 5cw: i Haradatta’s commentary on 
the iutra is as follows ( p. 286 ):— 



K\i 

TTmj’ I TTSTT’ 

ST# ?=n^ fr^^J I 

^ frn f^f^J ^^sr^qn^r: I 
^ qrTT q ^s^rrs^fT ^r^r ii 

q q rPTlf^^ f%^r l 

^ qTf^fT m\ q^qr qqr ^qr frrr: ii 

q qrqqfs^q qrftqrq ^n^q q^qqrat^ I 
q4: ^qF% q^qr: ^q«l^q il 

qr^q^qj® 

qqrf^ qi^g^Tfq I 

'arn'Ji^f^’ =^'kif^r»T?7Tpri^, 'arrf^^fqjrrJis’^rgw+iq^ 
qisif^c^T siCr3f^i=^3^ ^r 3 I: ^ 1 ^: 'arrw^' 

'3T^-ci^r%'nr’ ‘?T?’ 5?3rr|: 1 r4t ^nr; 1 fr^^ir^Tr 

I 3TR^f^ ^(rwr? 1 3F^Uc*ir I iR^r- 

3 554 I 3 ‘d 2??r ^c^ni:’ ifd ^I’dr 1 

1 dt. ^., p. 407, “3T5r 5qr^f% ‘q^viT ?;5r 5?rr’ ffd ^rrflP=2Rr 

g’RRRT^., 'gKroRr ^fd ^wjrraL, 

^sTFTRfqr ^i%??ifdR^wsfq #5rdr fs^r^d 

3Rq?d ’w^rr’iR, TOi^id wjt«^ draTW'rf^Nrt ard^ 

2 I, 325, idciT^r and arro^ more correctly read v^- 

I 





TTHT 


% II 


^ ^rffr: i 

fl;f%f^ rTrJTf^’T^^ II 

rTr^TTR^ ^TTTffT^rT^ 3 II 


?!M‘ 

RT^ 3 % r^RKT Rf^rT ’TTTfg^{ I 
^ sTW^r^l ik II 

^rWT^ srf^^TrT -*1;^ >2rW^^% tr: OTTrl^l 

^TRTsft* ^)frFRRsnfH?T5PT ^ ^ 5T^: i 

5 ;§:w II 
TrfRT^^f I 
^ ^'RR ^ rW^ If 5 ^ II 

ctIr f%f^f%rFm %?RT g ^1 
mn Rs^^Tf^ rR: II 

^TS% ^RIRT ^TTSS^^ I 


1 VII, 94-95 

2 Printed texts read : 

3 sft. 1%., pp. 408-409 



[l« 


I 


^Tr^ ^ 5[S?i ^ ;r^; li 

^^511% ^ TO ?r ^ ^FH?: I 

^ ^ ?nr: ii 

TO* 

snn^ f^m ^ ^ ^nferro: I 

^!%R^^rlT ^ ^ f^T^TOiT^rTTS^ ^ II 

1 A. S. B., ic^r j I. 0 ., |cqr 

2 (%., p. 408 


toe 


TOTTfl? Tm "TO^ ’^TtoT^ (I 

srflTO^ ^ lk#to ^t: ^jppgdro: li 
TO to 3TT^ I 

?T ^ fT TOT^fft ^T^wroe II 
mW’JTO ^ WT^ ^ I 
^ Wt ^to f?3^>R STTO^ II 



/nstT 

^ ^ ^ rT^ ^\\ 

xm^ ^f^:® i 

TT^r ^ ii 

5OTfrf^ ^(^?T 5 xmij 

;5^jjTs^«iT3T^ I -sTr^T^nn i 

IR^Tr^T^Rfsr W^’Wf^ ^ il 

1 VII, 96-97; ‘3TsqN?f' 
fir., p. 409 ) 

2 "33;R^r% ^ I 1^ ?c^'’ ‘'?r »T5 r; 

3T^^5?i^ ^Tg5T?i” i (f^:) 

3 10, 19-22 Mss. corrupt: restored from printed 

text. , p. 162, explains ;-?r{^ ?:rw f^: 

q^ 3c?Tr^^ *nf 55 ^ 1 arwsqqr- 

?qr 5 ‘qi?# 5 in;’ qT53 ^icqrf^ 1 ' 3 ’ qrs^ f^^qqr^d 1 

‘3Ta«iT5i?i:’ inr^r ^rq: I w- irR55qH;i • 

qi4: =qq.R: 1 ^ff. fir-, p. 409. also mangles the 
quotation. 

4 VII, 201-204 ; 9 ft. ^., p. 409 

^o q:To 



[ 


\\4 

5 f%^f^*3i: I 

PTTTW^r f:^ II 

sun^nrf^ ^ ^«nr%TFi: I 

?ft3£r JTVTRS^: Hf II 

^'4tf^^?Tm«n5Tf ^R55^ II 

[ ‘jT^r^ wfTTT^’ ] Trsmm^rf^ 

fT^^ ^r^nn: l I arf^w- 

TH^ srwTrr fr^^: l 


*2 


B^i 

^TTfTsn^ I ?r tt^- 


1 A. S. B. JTsif for 51^; words in brackets 
necessary for elucidating the commentary. 

2 3, 47-49; ^. fir, p. 411; compare, 

p. 311: ?T =q i^r^s^rs^^rir^'irJi?^?! i f^^R- 
^3 qi^3 ^«rrRrr; i ^^r 3^ ^sirr^n: 1 
3^'!% 3Tg^'% 1 

R^3 ^ ?;rsrr5T: ^^JricmRsgqifisR: 1 
^?Rgg®it 35rql5rr9^'^: 11 
Jolly, f^. m., p. 13 reads : qT3?;rqi?rf 5 ^ 
Wcf^fhrrj; i 



rT3[r4 ^ f%5Tn[r^l 
?r II 

^ ^ STT^T i:^f^vifTt® I 

rT^ ^T%T^^TS^ ^ TOg^RrTJ II 

[ 3T«r ] 

55*^ 

rl^® ^ ITT^ li 

1 Kane, v. 21 ; ^Tr. r%., p. 411 explains it thus : 

'<rtrs'qi2rf€'r jt^i; st^Rr 3ig;n%: ^ ?:r^ w 

f^'^ %qr 3TJTrRr^f^rJTgiTcJrf-s?2ir^ jffi^:, 

^=!TK< 

2 1,343 

3 fir?rr., and ^tt., read •• f 55i^sTi%:; for the first 
quarter sr,, follows the reading-f%?3 

^ aTTRIT: 

4 VII, 205-210; t. fir., pp. 312-313, which 

brings under ijoT, while puts it 

under ^ri^rr 

6 Printed texts read : rRt: for ?rir 



^ 

5Ti^ »nii sr%«^ I 

iwi w^f^ wft^ Iwnn^ 5T %5i?if^ II 

^ ft WT^ I 

fn%fi,ll 

5T ^ ftf^ 3^^ S^TI^ II 

^ITTWra^^ 

TT^ ^nss^-^r^ ;;Tft %Tm^{ I 

ft^JT 'mf^ ^nr^nrn^* ii 

ff«n’ 

5t II 

1 The Slokas which follow are not in ManusmHi, 
but are cited as such by PT., which blindly 
follows ^ 

2 ?ft. p. 314 : not found in printed texts. 

3 e|3Tr'3irar>?. 23, 16-18 

4 Line missing in Udaipur Ms. Kumbakonam and 
Mylapore edns. give this and the two next verses 
thus: 

^ q^qRI% [ 



] 


«n?ir 

^ II 

5T ^ I 

5^515515* 

14 5^WT»r 5^ q lf r *T I 

^q^ r irgi S fT ^ ^ f4f^ I® II 

NnfJT^ ^sf^r II 
f%f4Rm4 R^t 

^RT^ ^ 1^ ( 

^ !f 4 f f TF r Rkt 

snf:?TFi II 

^^WTr^T^IfT f^^ITrfR I 

[ ff^ 4^^13C II ] 

IT ||iT msn^: g^q: «>S!f?rKT% tl 

1 q. g., ch. 2i21; 8-11 ; i%., p. 314, cites this 

passage as from f^qqlm also. 

2 q. g., and ifl. ^., p. 314 , read aTarq^Ji 

3 q. g., ; ft. fir., p. 314 , qi^ ?i^; The read¬ 
ing in is specially noted by 

fir,, p. 314 

4 ^.^.,p. 316 



m 






Mi! 

WTSf^ ^Vr fir^ qWcTt I 

^ ^ W13CII 

fir5rT^Ts«tn%5TT§:r 

R>’»TTf^5’?K2J ^RfrR?n[^] I 

^r^«nsSr?TR »fiRT^I 

Mi! 

II 

1 VII, 206-207 ; r%., p. 412 , which comments 

thus : 515?: i ‘5f?5r#r ^tr*/ 

JR^:T ?jT>Wi^ 'pi:’ ^ W: '^T?’ %5r 5rpf 

I ‘m fl??’? »J!?r ?I ?c'S55’ ‘grq^JnC 

5nTNi?Wf^ =5Tr?R: I w?5?RT55i5r f 5?r 'aH’ ^5^ 

?Rrat. I ‘in»?55’ 5r?5rrftini395i^’.fiRr i 

ftjR? 3 T«ri 

s?ra8?rra:» ‘wm- ^5rj^ \ ^\> fJr^nf^lrcnT- 

^^rwRcRJi: I ‘3RF«g?ra.’ i 

2 3, 43 ; ?7. ^., p. 412 

3 VII, 212-215 

4 I. 0. and A, S. B.,3Tr7?^ ; ?fr. follows text. 





g ^r^wt II 

^ ^wr: sT^^t^nsstT^t i 

^rj^asr li 

^ ^Tmfsr w^^i I 
SR^msSr;Tf%^^® II 

II 

3T«ITSf^f^?2I f 

^ 51 :! 

^>T ^mTf^f^^Tf^l5C I 

^’Ti^ vrsfu ii 

^^«rrf% rPiTs^r ^ i 

II 

wiTW^ sr^PKt ft I 

^^S^Wv^rf® ^XrT^ 5 II 

f^Rf »R{® I 

1 Printed texts : arrfJTW ^ ; A. S. B., ariOTt^* 

?r^r 

2 Printed texts : 3T4i%5% for which t. fk., 

p. 413, adopts. 

3 VII, 44-53 ; fir., disperses the verses thus ; 
p. 118, p. 148, p. 147, p, 149 

4 Printed texts : fl 

6 ^., p. 148, 'aricJitw tT ^ p wm^d ii 

6 fir., p. 148, ^qii^r^:’ qr^q^srin^ | 'f«rrsrr’ iqr 



^ »rJT: ii 

^ f%5i I 

fT rT^rlfTTf^^ ^ II 

^TRH^rJ f^nrlR® wph I 

tirPi^^fTT »m ii 

s^vr^sfq IT^ ^ II 

^ ^ 5W f^’sns^T^nnnrTRj'* ii 


3T3^J^I 3TJ!f^s^HRtF^^^»5[ I ‘?IT5^r’ ^Tf'lf- 

I ‘^F?:’ ^^vj: i ‘^’ q^r^f|wpn I <??:- 
JPfa ^^FF^OT ‘3T<13I’ I ‘3T^r^’ 9F«l!q5FlF ^JFT»I^ 

^ I ‘^Ffw^’ I ‘^<»fq(?54’ ^i^qFtrci^sf^r ^F?r- 

^JTfJTF^, 5n[K5[<^ qr I Mitramisra reproduces 
these comments from Kulluka. 

1 F%., p. 148 : I FT5i^f.*n^[q 

^ qjrT^FF^ I 

2 Printed texts : ^ for ^ 

3 Udaipur Ms. has omitted the next three lines, 
and joined the second half of the fourth to this 
line. Coriected by A. S. B . and I. 0., as well 
as by the printed texts. 

4 Printed texts: sFRqqiq; 





STj^Tj^ts^ || 

j g frg R j 

^??TTf% sTOi^ II 

^ #^»T R> sf^ -r ftrfk I 

«KnT rr^TO^rr ^ il 

^r ^iWiK ^ i 

^ ^ ?T«^ 'snp^ f> TO^T ^>q^ II 

^T^* ^nTfe^T^rmf^w'* ii 

fT^TTT^RJnrR^ %^S<Sj ^MfflrHHf I 

^*{tWTO5^« ^ ^7^ II 


1 f?T., p. 149 : ‘9i^s^ ^511%’ a(%q?m ^4; i 

^mr qicrra i 

2 A. S. B. and I. 0., qR*T^r^«iT 

3 Compare ( Mysore edn .) p. 12 : 

qsR i ^r f5ri§^: i wi qr f^q4- 

I Compare also 
( ed. Burgaprasad ), p. 27 

4 Line omitted by I. 0. 

^o Xjo 



[ Vi 

?T«n 

w* I 

^nm ^nsqrr^r^ ?mrsnT^’«T: Fn^f^ns^j ll 

‘«rni5[TTTf^’ I 


1 Omitted by I. 0.; cited by ^f. fir., p. 126 

2 ^., p. 125 

3 3,63 

4 Nanda Pandita reads: 8Ti?r5Rif3t for arr^gr^if^ and 

explains it thus: qRg>; §% ^n ‘3Ti^5Rrr%’ it- 

^TSTf^rfir df^^rg^n^’ i dl. fir., p. 125 explains : 
'srr^rgrof^’ 55%qf^’P?r^w ^R^^^jpjdrfir i 

6 JT. 5., ch. 220, The verses are quoted in the text 
in a different order from that in *t. g. 

6 ^., p. 147 , which attributes them to fiwj’wf- 

m also. 










mi 

TT^ f^JiniTt I 

spfrlf ^ rTWS^ n 

sTTwrut ^ri=5#^ ^*r ^ nT^i ?^ ^r i 
snikf ^5^ f%in5t’^r3r^ ^ II 
^^TRwiif sTR^sr ^ I 
snrRRTr^jrsrffjR il 
^m:’ srt^ TRt ^rnrt ^^ l 
3TPfT^: ’jf^lf^rTT II 
fkm fRT ^WTFffTJ I 
fir^TT TTsu fnr^TRq^Rsr^ il 

flRT ^ ^ ^nf^^RlRfTrft I 

^ '^fTR^ ^Rfma* II 

?T ’*rT5^ ^R^FTTSf^ ?ft5?m|;f|:^^ I 

^ II 

^ »Tfrqc II 





1 All that follows to below is omitted 

by I. 0. 

2 A. S. B., which is *T. g. (220,22) reading. 

3 IX, 419 



1 

grrqsTp fy ^ ^ II 

>^i| qTTS ^ ^T^fT ’Ir^ ^TT^y^® I 

^TT^ II 

s^irt: 

aiT^ ^ ^ W^^wt I 

iTJfW ^s«| STT^^T?^ II 

^ 3^ SHrR^ ^ ^ I 
w THTT ^nr^rifir^il^rT: II 

f^^IrTTcRT ff WJ^frlf^k II 

5T JTTjrf^rr^ ^fT5^wm?:irrniC I 
^5IR^T ^rT II 

3TW I 

1 1,317 

2 fJrar., and 3 T>t., read : ; Udaipur Ms. 

reads: vffl’JT as^, but the sense as shown by ^rtrt^ 
is ‘3??55«r55nfTR il^r’ compare ^rg., VII, 

101 :— 

3T55«V|^%^»VjT 555^ I 

ft qrirs « 





t«3 




^ ^rnrf^: W 

lrf^^T>w^ vf^tWTUfi I 

^ sTRTf^ ^rSinr ^sf^af i 

^%STs% wi(^ II 

«n^ I 

^ ^IrST* ^FTT TwPTfTT I 
^ ft II 

^ ■^TFnftf^^rf I 

ftr^^rrftg ^nns^tr: ll 

arrot^j ft w%^^sft II 

!j^g?rf •ar wm f^^Rt tt^t^is^ I 

?T^!jf %w ft^f II 

HI ^rmftp^ f^gw^ ^ I 

Rg^T^RT 5i^Tft^ I 
WIT ^ ^ II 

g^Kf • 


1 Cited in t. fir., pp. 131-133 

2 From here there is a big lacuna in 1.0.; A. S. B. 
is corrupt in this ^loka. 



5ns%r ^ ^^rf^rn II 
^^r^iTTinr ^§^r%fT: I 

TT^ TTSI^^ ^r Jn’T^y^Tfrff II 

f^^nWRT 5r rjt I 

STI^5Tf f:?Tf%^Rf ^ II 

^rg’s^ w^rinjc I 

wr ?rTs^?r41 ’Tsrrfrm ?[fNf^ II 
3r«T?^Tiifh[^r I 

II 

^rt%?r5^ tjt %»Tglr^ l 

^ TT^ ^3^1^ ^ II 

^ ft TnJTir^^f f7f^ II 

Srf^WFPTRT' ^T^^TRf I 

5 »rr^T5Tm^XTRTr'Tt II 

wpS^ ^ '^f^^ I 

^ rT ^ II 

^ ^Tn5?f ^g 

?T ^ I 

sT^r^rnjc n 

1 wt. f^r., p. 133 : 'anw^ir' 3T’?JiRt I '«n[^:’ 




^ms( f%^ f%WT wii} ^ T^vrgvqri^i 
‘^j’^ I ‘^5!^’ grTr^^mi r^ i ^ ;rf 

55*® 

fifr^5^^fr^n^J‘‘ ^^Tflrr^ rT^re^J I 
^ffT^^nrf® %5T3^rT^j II 

l iTW T r ^ l fir ’^rnf^ sr^’^r^ II 

^€rT ^ ^rmr I 

1 10,12-14 ; f5r., p. 133 

2 Lacuna in I. 0.; explains :-3T555<if55rur 

I ^I^TTlf^Jir tr^zf^lRfr^: 5T q^r 

’l^fhTif^^T’l: I ^ I M’ errarif^^R: t 

f^iftliirsc^i^ i ^ipr ?r^s3- 

sui I '?:«r’fl5ir 5^5^i^ir4'ir§W55^»i i ?3^- 

?(l?rrJi I =qq;Ri^qrfw’5rw^«n'ii i 55?q?«?r qjw- 

I ( pp. 160-161) 

3 VII, 102-106 ; fir., pp. 133-4 

4 Printed texts : and f^q^: 

6 Ibid, g'qpjf 











firi TTt ’TT^ 



3i 






fft??IT^ ^3ar I 

TTSTT ’5fT^f^ ^TPtTfT: II 

^ ^s^rfrflirni- 


‘smj’ I 

3RT W ^J^rf^Tf^rTT: II 

^nf^i I 


1 Printed text: 

2 Ibid, 3i^»M^r 

3 VII, 140 

4 A, S. B., *i«JHfi| 

6 *r. 5 ., oh. 220, ( p. 468 ) 



??Tr% 


?rFt ^ ^ TTI^ ^ SF>^ ^ I 

5in^ ?ns?rFfT ^ ?t^ i 

^rrsf^^Trrf %?t kitm^ il 



1 




Tr^r 


firm- 


3^ ^rf^ I 


H5[l* 

^n^fft ^ ^ ^5Tft%?rT ?ns3?T 

^ f^3r#T ?T f^t II 

t^TrTT ^ %^^Trnm: i 

3 ;^ II 



^ ^ ^rg?^T(r»iri : II 


55! 

3FfT^ I 


1 fir., p. 134 

2 fir., p. 136 

3 8 , 268 ( ed. Jibfiuanda ) 5 ^. fir., p. 136 

Ro 



^ f^^TT ®FT% ^ II 

?«?RT?fRf ^’*n»T«r ^ ll 

53*® 

IT^TRf I 

SmnrRf ^ TTfft TOC II 

STT^ 

^ r TTTr g ^^ f^TO?Tf f^TTf^rrm I 

?W TTirw^3srrf^ li 

fTPT f%? JT'STR^r f;g[5n#T%^?3; I 
5^^^ < mmT r iT^srTsfiTT^nnjc 11 

I 

1^: ^JpAf^ i;^r^Sr^^ ^TT^ II 

1 Pt., p. 135 , where the verse is explained, 

2 VII, 88 

3 Printed texts read : s^mr =1?, and wr q5[j^ 

4 XVII, 17 ; p. 135 

6 Jolly ( p, 218 ) reads 9T$«^iiii5nft^Jira; for ei^fi^r- 

6 fJr., p. 134 







Kw\ 


mi 

^T ^ Tm II 


srr’S^r^TT^nif^nrnT ^ ^ sj'TJ I 

^I%r^ ^ g ^ II 

snwT^* 

f^r^ ^rgrw l^3r#n.* ^f^.‘ I 

^mi II 


TT^J STr^ 

^■qr^^iT, ^fT# 

qffN^ 1 

IfT I^T^ ^Ts^f VlfffJi Ii 

1 Kane> 10 

2 ^., p. 168 

3 ^., p. 158, which omits the second half. 

4 I, 332-333 ;^.fJr.,p. 158 



^ fTrTJ ^ 


[Vi 


Sfg^fWT II 




^niWmRimrnf ^ Tm ^ f| T^rn'* II 

^ ^Krfer snrrt I 

?T^s^ sR^RTfir II 

giw ^TT ^ 'T^TT^fT srTff^«im ^nf^: l 

^rf f^STUl. • 

^ w ?:#f^rTf^ W^ II 

fk^lrTU ft ft5T3J^ ^ff^ll 

?T5^ ftWrJTf^ltftt II 


1 fit?TT., reads : ; apT., follows the reading 

2 1%., p. 158 : ‘cir’ ?r»n*^ i '§^’ i 
?f5r^«rR: ma«^il^qi^Ri. i 

3 VII, 35-43 

4 Printed texts : srfiiK/wr 

6 Printed texts ; ^ 





Vi] 








^2sr f%5nn5[r5^ smr^FiTs^sr ^ I 
i:^T»r mwnq »n/^j II 

3TT^%^ ^Tr^ri%^ ^Tfrfe->RT«r 11 


W^^t ^rgpinT i 

?Tfft ^r g#fT ^JTfTJ II 



^ THTT ^ ^5^ TTf?5rf^: I 

sirmr^ssn^r^ •*rt^»FfTJfr II 
?r^SSrIT'«i:^J ^JT^J 9TT^J ^ fi^lR^ : I 


1 Printed texts : «1f^: for which is in 

accordance with 3T«iVi^ ; cf. ^fe55?^rr*^rer, ( My¬ 
sore ed7i .) p. 10 : ‘'i^qJTZfJT: 5r?fr f^%- 

»T:, wrar 9T«T^:, 

2 1,327 

3 a?<T., and ft^rr., read 'CTcsrr' for 

4 VII, 216-220 ; t. ft., pp. 160-1 



^ Tfrrf^ II 

^Tft%rn: f%nT^ I 

?=nTTf^rn: II 

^ snTr4 1?^ I 

RI^ SRTT^ II 

T w ^'Tf^rT^ 5f% ^ I 

3R I Jnag^ ^ft^rT ^ I 

^ w^T^frt ^nRTs^FR fT«n ii 
5TTStTft%fn^?5 IT^hT^J 1 

^Rnr: ?jr^ ^ II 

^ M ^RT ^ rRT f^rflf^^® II 

1 Printed texts read ; arJi^: for and for 

2 Ihid.y ^gsf: ^ttj: iwi'l^ii;; A. S. B. reads 

3 Ibid., 9Tc!iK%3 ^ 

4 »T. 5., ch. 219, 8-34; f^r., pp. 162-163. Compare 

Kautilya, Arthaa'dstra , I. oh. XXI. 

6 ^. 3 ., oh. 219,11 : firatts«r ^ i 



^n!?rtfnWt ^vr^^rf^fir^rT^n i 
Srs^T^Tlf^ ^SScTTHT 55 ^ rT^T’ II 
13# rf^T I 

^ II 

f^nirg f%'TOm?F^ I 

f%TOq qfr^^ 11 
^mt** fT^^ rqrqrsi^'qfTJ I 

FSCi^q^q^sflrwJ II 

rr^rq^S^T^rftJ® 11 

?Erf%%s^ ^r ^ *n%qjTJ 1 

f^t 5 >qi«r fqrsF^ tk ^ rrqr 11 

^ ^ qr/^ rmi 11 

WTH^ • 

^sqt xrqwsv^ ^ ll 

^fti Tqrf ^ ^ TT^ mfrqiT rnn 1 
^nftfJTTSTw qn^ ^ qiTTi^mT 11 
TT^ qR?t qrsr^ 1 

1 IT. g., p. 466 , for 

2 Ibid., THTT =^B# gr 

3 Ibid.., qf^i^siR w«rr i 

4 Ibid., 

6 Ibid., 



K%o 

II 

^ ^ f%T5^^ II 

nm ^T?TR W '7§f^rT^mi^' I 
^ 3?f?3^ II 

«5T 5[«rFnf I 

^7vr^;if 5F^f II 

m^n ’iTT^rpTm i 

^f ^ T-^PTT ^ fTRR^ ^ Hirm^T II 

rl«ir f’WTT ^ I 

^l^prnrr ^ ?t^ rr^ ^ II 

wm'm ^ ^^t I 
1TT%^;?msf% ^ rr^lS^’JTT II 

^R W < : ^^f>T;Tf m: %!T inTHT^® I 
3T%^^ WRTHTSRT PgyRm rT^Tf II 

rWT %^sf^rTmrn® II 
%3r ^^rmf ^ i 

1 *r. g., p. 467 : ^ I 

2 Omitted by Udaipur Ms.; supplied by I. 0. and 

A. S. B. 

3 *r. g., p. 467 : ^^Rmf ^T*jr \ 





^ f%|RT 'TnlsTf mi II 

[ ^?TR^prwm mi 5 1 

^??rT ^riit r^J II ] 

f%fTf% mtm I 

? T W T^gTr ^ 11 

^%rft TTHt fflTTyr R ^ ^^ ? II 


rim i rm rm 

^Kpn il 


^rg:^ 


f%fr^ ^ rT^ ^T# f^?fl^ll 

3i^5f?TFT^T 1 




s^T^rffTrT ’*nn:^mR I 


1 Gap in both A. S. B. and 1.0., which give-^r 

2 [ ] Omitted in Mss. and in sft. p. 164 

3 ^. 3., p. 467, 1 ^ for 

4 VII, 221-222 ; 4 fir., p. 167 
6 1,328-330 

6 ^., reads ‘vrri^Tfts f^rf^^’ but arr., follows the 

?3«> 





[ 


uM^r ;Tf ^ ^?T: li 

?TrTJ ^nrrTJ i 

flr^r %5TF^F ^ II 

^g^FTrnf 3i3r^fTFf^?ni i 

^ ^ II 

^Fr?5nj?F^ i 

xrf^^fHif ^ II 

W^rFT ^FIFSITF^ rT I 

1 #f?FFS?rT:3f S^T: II 
rT^ 15^^ !Tf f^: I 


TF?n ^’T^^’IF JF^TiF«n^<i^ I 





text: fir., p. 1G7 explains 

1 firai., reads ?i*ir for ?rer;, but ar?,, follows the text, 

2 jJTwr., and 3 T>t„ read »ircigf^^; ^fr. fir,, gsfra for 
g53ft?T, '^r«!TR’ %gi%% 

3 VII, 223-225 ; fir., p. 167-168 

4 (%., p. 154 

6 I, 331-332 ; ^. fir., p. 154 



yWS^rlT rrm’ W 

^ n 

‘#5’?^WTO?rnf^ I ‘a!F^’I 

51.»* 

3F^: II 

^?Mf%^^^TpW!T^5rWTg ^^?r: I 
mj f^ ^>-s(cwif iTt^nnr% II 
ir <r r ^^4 ^r %%: l 
^Tf%5r ^iT ^ ^^^11 

1 fimr., and arr., read ; fir^ff., and ^f. 

fJj., read |vEir for 5^, but 3TT., follows the text 
and adds the explanation 'siii gf^ gi|r’ 

2 ^i^rr., gives the identical explanation; ari., 
interpretes ai^g as arfirsiif^ ^rsig, restricting the 
despatch of spies to enemy dominions. 

p. 154 copies the comment in 

3 Vn,226 

4 Kane , 4-6 ; f%., p. 136 

6 A. S. B., ; so ^., p. 120 ; ^- 

»#:, w I 



THTT ^1% ^^r^TvfR} ?Wt® I 
rWT 

^ TT Pf T ^^ ^q ^^^ tq^r r TP r . ^ttw- 

WfTO wf^rwn I 

rTT^^ 

•^snfl^TE^T^] I 

‘^Tgrf^r^IrrTr’ ^jrWTVm^TTTr^® I 
^T9n»T^ sm^i 

1 3, 75 

2 Mss. read incorrectly ^Ttf5?T<^5Er^^t^T: 

3 f^. G7-70 ; the last sutra ends with 

fii., p. 137 omits, following Kalpataru. 

4 11,12-20 , and €. f^r., p. 136 ; ( pp. 

180-182 ) comments thus :— 

‘g?::’ fqk < ^jfrTr^ ^ f- 

srk 1 ‘iW 3T«r^^ ^ gsf 5iTFc3Il{^4?R^ 

I 'eiFtsr^;’ ^'4 a^uV ?r% i 

I 'sqFTf^:’ 3Tf^^55nqn=qid^: I ‘cTT?^’ 5E^rqq 
»nnRft55: I ‘^I^l’ 5rs^: I '5R^:’ 3TV?rg- 

?ra: I 'f-WR’ I ‘f^’ I ‘15^’ 

3Tq^4 ?Rqi^^ g5?r^ i aFJisrr ^ i ‘ 5 % =q’ 

#4^=q^iq»l I gq qj^eqRl^JT^: 1 ‘tqr^ 

1 '^cqRrf%;?rw:’ qriRwr^^: 1 




#r i g^ i T ^ rf f^ ^r 5 i^«g% g ^ f^- 

gff I grf% ^ |grr^r?T^?rr^: g^frTfgrf^fT i rr- 
?C>sfi?nT^ gN^ g^RTHT^ l ^^rrynTrf^g?!rg- 
^!»T5^giP^^’5KT?grv5^(^«hrf% 

f?ar3Tlfs?gTf% I 

‘rfrST^:’ rT^s^rffJ I g?[fkr»niC i 

Cl 


#r>I$;TJ^ , 3Ta5''T55tW ‘^R:’ I T.if<n 'W:’ I '5#- 

5iR%’ nr^fir ffp^ I 4g^5r5^: i 

'aTC^%wf5r’ 3T'*53[^i|5c^fI. I r^RR ^Br?: {|^R 

5^1%: ' 15 ^ 5 ^', ^ 3 ^ TO I 

SBr^R^WRl, tpifR gUltcT: 'JEn^ufr’, ^ 

I g5r5Bw^w%3TOirprJT»ira!ei1^^:fi: 1 
1 ^r. 1%., pp. 13G-7 gives the following further 
explanation : ' 5 ^ 1 ^’ 3(ii|w f 1 |R- 

5T fI=s^f3?TORc^ ^SMr ^gJS?j?Rr% I 

?rw I 'RfPjh’ TO'PiJir I ‘ct^h’ 
^W%r%'^: ^^^TI- 

5Tg^T^W5[R!f I 

'5rir%:’ Ji?^rTO;TtwRjfr^?r: 1 'g^irf' r^f- 

II# I 3Ti5(i# I '3ir3'7- 

^gTRH’ ^i^TOsri# arrglsi^ f^TOm 1 ‘*Twa’ 

^?Rlf? 1 trcnRvg^^gc^ 'arTV-j- 
I ai^ 5rf: si^r |«# \ 









^ f:^fT rT^ !Tr% I 

^ gRT f ^^ W ^ ^Tfrir^-WT^II 
«i«rlW%BRT i 

f^ fq | r Tn ^ T^ ^ T y gn f% rWT ^ II 

rlr^ ^ gK??5^s(%^T%;ft II 


5Rn|T5T^® 

ft TFHT ftfTTT^Pg^ I 
^TSS^Tft ^ ^ 5TliqqT tf^lrl*j [ ; II 

^ firTsr^fM gr^rttr i 
rT^ ^Pmft TT^{ II 

?ji?5?5r 


1 fir., p. 138 

2 I, 313 ; |Jr., p. 137 omissions supplied by 

I. 0. and A. S. B ; l^wr., reads Hf^T^, but 
BTT., adopts the reading in the text. 

3 fir., p. 138 reads for ^f f^Jig: 

4 I, 314-315 ; 1 %., p. 138 ; fimr., and arr., read 



JTl^^rT || 

'^rmfjsr ^ i 

3T^s^ TT?rf ^rfl^rsr^toi^ il 

53‘’ 

^fTT^RT 5^f^irroTt 
f^irmTH^r ^ il 

5r fT ^ ^[sflnrr ^ ^ ?nRT% i 
s f ^ ^TTgi f TT f^Rr: II 

5T ^ sq«l^ ^ ^ I 

^f^^lfTTfr^TTf^ 1^ f fT^ II 

9(r%^;nsR^ TT'srr 
rr^nf^r^^ ll 

rtrR;ns^n:^r ^rf^l: l 

ri’5^ fTR^ ^ ^nsPT^nrfrT II 

^T^fTT ^ ^ I [ 

snT^?l,] I 

1 VII, 82-84 

2 Kane, 22-23 

3 Kane reads SRf^tj;. 

4 3, 83-84 ; words in brackets are omitted by 









[ 


t*R5fTf 5nTl% I 

^«^!T^iirjT ^^5Tf^’5m%5T{ I 

rT^T snTk5% ^^5 il 

rT^TTHT#^ ^J??^r ^ I 

^ ^sf^ ^nfTr^ gr >?gr4 3?r: \\ 


miinTFr 


1 2,26,1; the printed text reads 3Tr^q% for 

^r., p. 139 adds the comment : '’jc^nrp 
^RWNfefiRt sTqMigiftr^jra^rq: I 'arg^i^^’ 

4r^ I ‘q??r|' iTi^'i?5i^^'f i 

2 Kane, 6-7 ; fJr., p. 139 , adds the comment: 

SM g^r: sr'gqtr^r^ | 

g5[r«3i^: =^: | 

^ ciNc4 ?ic^ II 

3 a. fir., p. 138 adds to this citation the explana¬ 
tion ; ^?irf^wr; i %^rfTrfvRr i 





IHJ 




(rJ^MK^qf^l I xmi ^- 

^1 rI3[^^SrTnJT THTTc?^ 

^ 5l^{ i TT^ 



I 





s^nf^rrTTfff ^ «rT^!l^[m^^ST?3C J 


1 XIX, 29 ff. Fuehrer’s ed. reads sra^T^i; for ^ 3 : 

fJr., p. 139 adds sr^^rrs ^:—^ m 
g?rrfitfl'^si^ ’crsir *raRT, ^ ‘sn^inf^’ 

^i^rsr^ 1 Ti^r ^ iri^ 

wr5(f^^»?R^issii^5t?iifra[. ’ErwrfJj^r ijsr ai&: \ ‘ar^’ 

I ‘JIRTIRl#!:’ JT^Tf^: *1??»rf- 

I ‘sWilRir ar^ ^5*fr I ‘aiFJii^f ^iar>T^:’ ^^ 
arrr, m?rp?:gi^5f 55^?sci ar^jr 
^Nnir i cisrisf^ *ir^- 

11 %: m ira?^ i 

f^is^wil^snrr 3 *i?:w »ir:T3?:^?n;j5[, 1 a?^4 crj^^iaiJnTr- 
:t4 w * 11 % ?i«n I 3^^%WF%4JJTt 3T;?n?rf f4ir- 
feiRT ai(%iirJL?iRr =1 i^rac, s«i5^ s«Ff(4f4- 

%3 .1 am Fp ‘^T^nr^Tcim. ir% 53?^^r: • 

ci?ii[«req I 'cT^fiicim.’ 3sr5«^arni^3. 1 
4l^rq.’ :^an73:g^ ajif^fTeiF? , 1 

2 VII, 396 ; 4r. R., p. 140 

fpo KJO 



^ TT*3n li 

I fNr^T«rTssrm- 

?Trf^T[ I 

1 10, 9-11; JTl^»TFJf., pp. 169-160 : ^- 

5r»r?rT<i?rK, i Jirrow^^sr i 'fJf?- 

c^rrfc^’ i 'aimfiqi:’ ?in%qr. 

I ^^151 ^HHisrf«? I ft., p. 140 explains 
thus : ^vq: ^ it nrft *nft ill^- 

M (^jirK I ar’IftRr 

3qf ^W: \ ft^R'Snft^I^iT I iI^ftiT: ^ 

^^iT^^^ ^ift^ra^iT » ‘gqfwfti’ %i!ii- 

^ fft I 

2 2, 26, 8-10 ; Words in brackets [ ] not in the 
Manuscripts , but found in the printed sutra, 
fT[^ explains thus : enq^l^ erftiftq; ^r- 

I % l^tlR|i%-I ‘arq^M’ 

I lift ?rql55i; qwfta IT wiift m^SRi^- 

ftft I sift^liiT ft*n3®i’ 3nw^t«iift 

‘f^ftjr’ fttft'q I ‘aiR^T*!!’ arqq’c^i^^i: i '^s^r 

I ‘ei^r’fll^srift i 'tr’ ?i^Ti?ift i ‘3^?:’ (^r- 

I ‘emiRI:’ H^5|'il; I ^TR ftisftqfftn’ VI^iftftqRST- 
?51lftg ^IMsft^ftlcT I 

ft., p. 140, has the comment: ftq’ iftft I 



THTR^’T^^IrTT*?^ I m* 

f^t ^TTW ^J* I 

5i!* 

^ TT?r^ mwm I 

rTFHSf^ ?»rg^ II 

XRJPT^?^^ I 

m^rm^rfk^ ii 

TWTS?T i:^ vnfjF^ I 
^^nss^S^ Twt ^ II 

3T^^ JT 5itt^ I 3^^®rnmR^Ht =? 

1 fir., p. 141 

2 VII, 134-136 and t. f^T., p. 141 ; but t. fir., 

p. 127 cites also the following as from « 

jf ^ g>qrs5r^ft^ i 

JTW g’<?T H 

^ ?iJa? 5fJi?irwiTf^Rr?^: I 
3 f^PT ^ Jra5fl^ « 
ipfiJitnRf i 
^?l JT: snfjp^H I 

JCf^ ^IJ[^ ^ II 








^ Tm ^ ?t|^ srw^^r^ li 
^ m smr^Tr^^ ^ ^ I 
^^FrTt 5im^ trl ?T?t H 

irm^^nw I 

grgrqT r gTf sr^n^ ^^f^rr II 


i^-^iT WT ^ «rTS5>fn3c I 
rT^T ^SWTVTT IT^ ^rr»T^II 


rWT 



5Tm ^ I 



’ ^ ^ ^ 1 II 


f| ^ 5rm%^T ^ I 
srPt ^TOUTT^j II 


1 ^., p. 143 

2 A. S. B. and I. 0., 

3 fir., 

4 f^r., p. 142 adds the comment: 'giR f^f^* 





Vi] 


51i‘ 

srw^ ^S5?r ii 


m 


T(5rr 1^ 

TT ^ groT ^f T^ I 

mw^r^r sTTW^TT T^nfhiT 
^ # ?ns% II 

^Kimi f| mw^j I 

^ II 

^TTOTRT ^ 'J^rm ^[k^ f fTRRt I 

TFjR^RT ^ ^ I 

^'Trft^ ^PRRf ^T^nr: ll 

3R7?TR^ m^RT W^Ir^RRC I 

^ II 

‘f^'T^^r’ fWf|rT:® I 


1 IX, 322 ; Printed texts read : 

2 f^^., p. 143 

3 Comment reproduced by ft., p. 143 





^ ^ Iff^ II 

h flrr: ^^TSflR^3^ IT^W^t I 

^ ^ ^T ?n5^irw^ i 

1^3^ ^f;^Tr3jf«r ^f^m: i 
i:^%3rf«r % q gfRR . II 

f^S^rT Nt ^^ST I 

^ ^ ^ ftFTTfrR.f^f^J II 

srafrrrsnsxniftrrsr *r^l 

^5f«r sTHimt 1^ II 

^^TRRf^ I 

^ ^sTTsf^gjiqr^^ I) 

WRrm{ ft rTr^^ii 

^r^TRTSft STf^^ JT^ ^?TJ I 


1 IX, 313-321; i%., pp. 151-2. Kulluka reads: 

®tiw'ii»( I w,, p. 151 comments thus : 
‘'T?J^^R’ W55^s[r5#d^ ^'tcfsni, si^ 

^ m?r»r 5T I ^ 

2 Kulluka reads : ^R»FRn^ 

3 Jhid., ifii ^ 

4 Ibid., 



ar^sfrriniifTJ ^r 51 [fr«r?m; \ 

M II 

ITfTW^ 

^ m qfT^ ti% sm^sr II 

^ssT3 anmiTT^^ l 

W st^M II 

tfTT^ wm ^^rTI^VTT^^ I 
qrTT^ WfT^J f^-^r f^^^^^ ll 

?w 

qrTSrr^: flr^rnnTf^f^TF^ ^PTRfT I 
srrw’JTRms^^Tr^® II 

rTf|[T% ’^TCrrl^ I 

«nsf^ mwJim i 

1 fir., p. 152 comments thus: ?r^s4 ar^R: i 

srq^rf^^sR Kulluka 

modifies this position : %4 3F?r>r^%: 

gW "T H l 9TOn^»rf^ ^l^sjr^qf^r^rqrqf i 

2 I. 0. and A. S, B ; Udaipur Ms. has ar^q % 



^rfc^TrFT TI?rf f^ c^^TSfir^^ I 

WSS??n5T W S^TRfT^Pn^ il 

^ ^TS’^ g^’TrnTFfTF^’T: I 

^3 ^TF^ rTsCT^ f%TT3T^ II 


gjftvTFTm ^33T^^ I 



?firf srhKJ wJTi^^^r I 

TT?rf ^sr^ ^ sr^^ II 

I 

^ ^ ^'5ft ?rR^T^ II 

?TFnr^|!FTr^5T ^31^^rFT5r^ I 

fT ^fRrrm II 

1^ ^ % *R^^^?T*^II 

sTfiFTT ^^rr’SfT: l 
^RFFft Vftft ^R^T II 

W ^ Wf^ ?FlTRTf%^J I 

^f^ ^ II 




^ m ^ ^'Tt firsT^^’ II 


ff^ TTHflrm^ II 


1 I. 0. omits these two filokas. 


t'SS 



^I5ltr^t ^ II 

^ awnt TTT^r sr^TT^ I 
fef f PTT^ ^ irtcr^ II 

’wnfk«% <r ft ^PTf ^Kffs^ ^ I 

f^TW^ II 

*^s^cpn ’^FPirPT ^ II 
^f?n>-w wrT^ ?r5R^m«T ^rro I 
^ 5^Rfw^Tf?^T II 

§[T?^ f%tOTT% ^JT^ H^T W II 

g ^fjmpi I 

^r^HTTFlf g ^VW^''5R[TT% rrm 11 


1 p. 416 



K^] 




f^rjv^sns^r 
WT ^ ?WT II 

wr I 

wTTnmnr Wr f^f^5 \\ 

^ srr^^ g i 

f%^nw^ g^jfTT ^ ^jf?5trT II 

»T?^VEIFWT ^ II 

^OTRT^rnT wrr ^ i 

^ T«T mw’ihf^ir -^JT ^ II 

^KTW ^ i;?^ I 

^VlTTOrT f^fT %^rTTq^ II 


^v|R 5 firf^iT sKR^rmr I 

IT^ ^srR%^ II 
rrms^T^^ ^ ^ l 




I 


^A ff s ^ ^ wfm A^5Rt^ II 
Ar^ srm^t^%: i 


1 All Mss. have Plr^^itt, which is corrected by 

^., p. 417 as 

2 j%., p. 417 reads fsg?:^: 









?r^^f^nar’ «k??s^ ?a jCRR^^ T ii 
sn^ g ^mrk g i 

w5KTf^«r ^[ftfiT?n3^» 

gTT f rm JT^mi TO ^ ^^•TOT il 

TOnTr^^m^^j il 



TOr ^S?TJ I 
irNrf^t H 

^ ^ 5 ^ ^ I 

^TSSf^cq ^ ^ 

^mT[^ ^ ?m^ ^ sT^f^rniji; ii 


TOT ?Tf 5 srf^ ^T^ I 

^T^rT^rTO ^fT^rTO^T^T3C H 
TOTf TOT TOt ^TrTTO^T^J \ 

ST^ITTm^ ITfTr^^J II 

^"^TTf^J ^T^rf^TOT I 

^T^TOTS^ron} SR?I^ II 

TOTSflf^^rf rJfft^S^ ^TTO^ I 

TO TOT^’*T ^ ^^S^ll 


1 ^,, p. 417,5f3ij^^ 





ST^TRT^ #RTSmt Wf^’iT 5 I 
55WTH^ II 

^rarR^ ^g n fh rrf^ l 



I 


'T^ ”«Rrm r5RRF ITfrlT^J II 

^ I 

^FrR^rlTt ^T TTlflr ^^11 

^ f^nray I 

sTRTTra^ ^ n^r ^%Tt ii 

^ ^hi?5^?RR 1 

53RqTjfrf% ^ ^T^rTJ;^ II 


fRT II 


^ fRT ^f^{ I 

??F«nT^*TR^^R 3 tT W I R^r^ l SHTRfTJ II 
^5^ ^fR^ rTrl^^ VfHpi aPTt II 


^ t^i5rRnl%f^t II 



JTPTtsT^ TTsn ^ 3TTirrniT% i 

^ ^jFTTsgr^Tw^g ii 
g^i^€rT%m’m grg i 

^ -itr^ 11 

^fi^ nrar ^{^rTTJ ^^pt c ^t w^g l 

»rnrg »nw^ gr^rg ?t7^9rt: ii 

^rrr^T^ gf ^ I 

g^Ti^ ^T^jTTf^ w: II 

^STT^mf^rT ^Tf^ ^ II 

Ti^ '^r TT^^TFf g^g ^ I 
SR^rTTTt f^rfT?m I II 

[ rfmii ^ ^Tf^: ^^rrnrq^?r?g l 

T^WrUT gr^^t^5Tt II 

1 fir., p. 419 

2 These two filokas are omitted by Udaipur Ms. 
only. 



^T^f^rT ^ I 

^sr f^^r?KRR f:^^?RT (I 

^ ^TO’TfJ rf^TTSSH^ I 

sr^rs^ 0 

qr?[T^^Ts^ ’flT5^?fTf ^ i 

4t ^ Ik’^^ ^1 11 

^ TTSTr ^Tfnr^j I 
TFSnsf^ W^t W^t U ^fT^TT^^^ II 


q^3PT^ ^ II 



•*R?RT »T?«r5^ I 

^ ^rsn ^TTRf ^f^: II 

fk^ I 

»F^j 5^«r ^ II 

rrm TTHT f^sTFr?^t«r l 

^ ^ II 



^ ^TsdF^TfTW^ II 

^TT^rmf ^{ Jr^rt%?TJ l 

^ II 

^ ^**1^ ^1 

II 

^f^f^ fTT m\ l 

^r^pRf ^ ll 

3 :^ n«rT I 

f^’^l^wrriR ^>5rf ^ ll 

3RT^ ^PT^® ^SS# ^FRTRRq r^T I 

1 ^.^., p. 421 

2 #r. Pr., p. 42 reads 8R^ ; fJr., p. 411: ‘gff^ 


3 ^?rEft sfr. 1 %. 

4 ‘FJ^^ppnif ft’. 

6 A. S. B., I. 0. and ft., p. 421, read 



t'»] 




K<f\ 






^T II 


“snft f? 3 nT^ 'Ttf^: I 

rFr^ ^rrsSF 3RI«ir ^J^rTT^fTTF^” II 

TT^ «F^: f% ?T^ I 

^ IRI^ ^T^^^TtFII^* II 

?^?T fTW ^TS5r ^ I 
fTrTt f5^ «rfij ^ ^TT^II 

JT'*T^ I 

WT q^ II 

qFFTT f^J^FFs?^ f^r^: i 

9T^j qFq^srq#R;i^ gf^qqF 5 qRcq^^t II 
3F^I|f^ rF^ 'SF^ I 

?FqF FT ^ssq%r^ FFF^q fq^q II 


qq^FFr^TFTJ 3TF3CI 

^ftqTFiqF qqF qf%: ^ftf qF qgr^qq 11 
qF ^qrFq% TT^g^F^TFf^ I 
3 rTTr*FW q^ f^F^InrqF ^Fq^Fqr 11 
Tq^q rq^^W g ^ff^ft: fttf g q;FT^ 1 
q^”^ q^’JF ^FFrFq^F qF II 


1 Omitted in Udaipur Ms. and present in I. 0., 
A. S. B. and f^., p. 421 

^o KTo 









rWT ^ I 

STT ^ ^ II 

l^t q^RlIt ’Hft* j 

ft gfRf m II 

[ fr5r5^f f^srWiTf^fi^NrTT 5 1^^' I 
fTl^ ^^T&^hnfnrq; || 

Hr^ l MH^^^f TTST IWT’J: SWTm% I ] 

vfl^ l f%^ ^T W t S^T^^TfTTt II 

[ 9Tf^«rfJ ^Tf^FTT^® ] ^TS^ ^^^T|Wfr*3[ I 
^rf^nr rrit II 

^^'%i JWTTTT^T^T^ II 
^ W f|[rfN^ I 
^ ^ WT 5firaTW»T^Tr3TT II 


1 I. 0. omits three lines here. 

2 ‘gr?r: ?r?T:f#cm’ ( sTiroffw^aiii??., 10, 10 ). 

Haradatta explains it thus : ar^f^ ^j^- 

)%?fr ^ I 

3 Mss. have «Tf^^r?in55it%^:, which is meaningless ; 
and the next line is also corrupt, 

m., p. 423 

4 So ^., p. 423 ; Mss. read which does 

not fit in. 



t\»] 




1^ STRTr^^^ rT*^ ^SPS^. II 
IfH I 

II 

^ rT I 

^rnr 1JWT rR II 

aj^Tf^ ?f!f^ lTTfIT%: I 

^ § ^^tTFT II 



'‘TTS II 


^^5Rf %^nTTfT I 

yr^m ^ T ^St^® II 

jiWr »T?trar fifrTs^r ^ ^rs^r** II 

^ !I^ sr^i^r^l 

fr^T ^ f%fvra3[f|^T^f II 




1 ?fr. fir., p. 423, for and ^sf^ for 

2 I. 0. omits eight i§lokas from this. fir., 

p. 423, 5r|r%%%?rn 

3 Line corrupt: for ; corrected 

from f^r,, p. 423 

4 Mss. have for ?;r^q; in ^. fir. 

6 ?ff. /%., p. 433 reads W'’! for 





TTfrft Tf^^’^rr I 

^s^rtro^TTfiRT T^T ^^^s ry (I 

il 

3Fm2f ^Tsr%rft 

jftswwrs^i:^! ^ II 

anf^ ^Ts«i ^svjT I 

sT^l^ ^^rrW^^frrflrTii II 
f%fn5T«^W^r^^fTnS^TTrTTflTf^J I 

^r^nj; ii 

?r f5T f%^ I 

TOTrSTT^t II 

^ r^T ^T%nTH^ I 


1 fJr., p. 424 , for ^ % 

I, 2, 7 ), 5nT^T?5T^f?wTf^H” (!R. 1,6,15 ) 

“F5 ^ ( 1, 1,14 ) 51% *i?5i^ f^r%H I 

3 ft., p. 424 reads 55f jf for ^s^i^rq;. i 5J?HJTiqTq?«iT- 



] 






Tr^ 5 fT * T T <n 



il 


?f^r*Tqifi*i ^sr^r^nn ii 


^rTR^^ra^TJ ^miJ II 

^ ^ — ^S-^ 

HR^TT ^Rm I 

g ?T^T g II 

^*4 IFfTrnT msTO ^JTf!^rTl;J I 
^JR^r5Fg*3C II 

II 


^ RURT^rkmi 5n^ »t?tr i 
^ smr^ fII 
?mt inns^T sRTJt: ^RrrTFTfTJ I 

?R Rt*R^ ?f^ ^ ^ RRPTrTt II 
TOJT^ T” srmsf^ #5^^ I 


1 SR»t^ ^5^ 555Sl«6RRJr *T^ 3f?r 3Tf^: I 





IKS 


^ ^«lir ^5fr^m ’«rl?i,n 

fffr55[«^F5^rnTi%T%t’ ll 


1 pp. 415-138 cites additional passages 

from on the subject. 



♦ ^ IN _ . 

r 




?rwnT‘^ 


^ tlT iTfTfTT I 

^’TTW TT^RfT^ II 

«rmm mih^ t ^(^ rr l 

grar^^^^TRT II 

?rfT ^rnnt i 

^ ^ sr^ 'VTWf^^ I 

srfi ^?Tf § ii 

5T3 \ 

W^ 5^lf^=nn^«r ^nrfer: li 

f|fTT^TS^^nT?5rTf^ viwdNmf^uf^q: I 
?Tf^ ^flfw II 

i;rTTS«l *TfT^S«I || 



n ’*R^fT »TfTWJ I 
^ ^ snr^f^ ^j’ < ifTi ^g T m^ II 

g 5^ ^ 5 ^nfT^l 

nH ^f^ n 

?TTssw sTiTvmwqf ^ ^ ^■*nT '«r^l 
?r ^ Ir^ ^ ^ ^ ^ TO»nJ II 

^ ^f|i ?T^{ II 

?rm^ ^f q^r ^5^ ^ ^ I 

siTf^i^ fHi^ snf^ ^ I) 

^ ^ »Tf^ns^ I 

^?f% II 

^TPRl^'^IT’t g t%^lWt^T ^ T ^ rT^II 

9inf^5T^ f%^ q% I 

fTTrT 


^*f» SR?^% rW I 

?nig q Tf ^f^ 


[ U 



rr«n l 

rRT ^^n1|ff^: II 

IT^STfT ^TT^rgflrrTJRC I 

^SHTT^rn^'T^^ 5TW^ r^RI II 

snrT^wft f^rrr3?3:%^T^ %^13sr^j I 

vrt^rH^a II 

^ f%^'«TT^ II 

rT%R. JT^STTT lift ^ R^TSf^ ^ I 
f^rw ^5OT>^rTT’ ^svj II 


1^11 




?KR^s[«rd^f% ^ II 


f^f^Rf Rl^TR^II 

^RfTt sHMrUr^ilshRlTlt ^^fnf%?TJ I 
rT^i[^nf¥nfm% f%3nTT^ II 

»R^^^»Tf^^rrn3[; i 

STRWT <3«H5| ?nrT^?I^ II 


1 5ft. fir., p. 441, jjjnf^^'Jif^cn 

2 «ft. ^., p. 441 ; Mss. read but an object 

for lower down is needed. 

Ry. ^o Tjo 



133 r?Trf ^3 I 

sr^rrTs^ 11 

rT^ms^TffV TTJ fif^r 5 i:^rfT? 5 i; I 

^rPri^^T 5 (I 

ITf 11 

^(^f% r^frTrf^ ^ I 

^ST^rT 3 ^ II 

^r’«TW2j ^?^^rsr*T 3 [T^: I 

%rF?f^^WTJ^r^ gTvT'TT^ fT^^ II 

^T-wr^ 5TTT ^ g ^TfTgrrT^TST ^ I 
rT^rfr^'Tqrf^^ 11 

iTP^TT %tt5rf I 

>SW5^<Trn^fJTf^ II 

^ 'T^'TTrT^: II 

^Tf R^yq f ^3^ ^i^JTiTinrrfw II 


1 Eeconstructed. Line corrupt in fir., p. 441, and 

all three Mss ;A. S.B. has purposes 

of metre, but it is ungrammatical; the others 
read cr% , which breaks the chhandas, 

2 fir., p. 441 reads: <j?i^Ri; 



U ] \v\ 

rTW ^RtRI W^'^rH \ 

ff^ II 






5tt: I 

mrT^^^T RjSTRrT: II 
5 ^rWiT^n^f^* I 

II 

'CT 5^ ^TSt^qtTTfT^: I 

g^>r ?rTS^ ^ITTr^r^rn %^T II 

9T7^ m f^^TT I 

m sRTfTT msh ^ II 

5r rnPT ^ ^^fT '^fT^ I 

^ ?r ^ Trsi II 


^ET^^RT rRSRTT ^ ’«R^fT ^ II 

»TRT ^RniTT3^ fW’m* I 

f^Ri Wt srn f ^i f r t ^ r fi qr: ll 


1 sft. ft., p. 443 ff: ftftg 

2 Mss. read 'jjftcT 









^TPin'^ T^raf^rT ^ I 

’*r%55^s5r ^F^srfiaKTf^f^ ^^ ^T ^ n 

“gnprft ^rf^ I 

^ %^’ ^r ^wsn ii 

g iF^ ^ fm 3 I 

STTfT^ %^rTT ^ij^Trn II 

^ t%!T w ?3;^W rm: i 

^ ^r II 

5JTW ^ ^T rl^TT ’*FTl5t I 
^T^rnn il 

^f^?T f^T^71fFTJ3Cl 

^ 3 5rTf^s-4're35r^r ii 

^TfTTTmr I 

^^FTTft II 

^JFIT f lT ^f^ T I 

^*«TW q^f^'TTrT^J I 
I)%fU ^l^Trl^mj ^ II 

^^TS^^rTT lirsri ^niJ^F^i^rrTJ^ II 


1 I. 0., ^r 

2 Mss. read ^wstf, which does not fit in. ^. fir.. 
p. 443 reads : ^55^ 



^’*nTT5^^r^ ^fTTfjr m II 

^ f%rTT^^ I 

“5rm ^ i 

ff^ f^f^f^: II 


1 I. 0. and fir,, p. 443 ; 

2 t. ^., p. 444 , 



;^o 

fT5T 

rTrTJ ^ I 

^f| II 

^ ^Irq>^J3C I 

fTr^ || 

rRin?ir?rrT^ ?vir I 

^r^T9inFrrf|^ li 

rT^r II 

^jvnrlr: ^T^^sfrfisnj ^«^T%Ri^rn: II 
^ f^^STRrr; I 

!TW ^ II 

5rei^5n%^: m^t sr^: ^^r: l 

fT^rsTq ^'jknnR^ ^n^i^qf^qf^rn: ll 
*r5^^rr i^T l 

TVm ^ II 

1 fJr., p. 446 ff. 



iTHRf i 

5ns?KT^ S^rf^ssr ii 

^ ’*r^fT I TnrTTFTvn I 

jr%^j I 


w 


^•sTTt I 

^r^T^?rp^ Ti^: fcnr: ?w*’ II 


ff^ W c^et h : II 


1 Comment and definition reproduced by ^'r. lir., 
p. 447. 



fT?T 

^ ^^mST^SRT I 
fT«n ^ II 

55^^^ Tnrrawr 1 

Wr^iT g *Trn II 

^ in^T^Rf mTT I 

^#^nT’T5^SRT II 

^ gr f^ r^ 5r^ WT» 1 

»Tt^5T ^f^T3[R ^ ^ I 

^RXf^ ^ II 

f^srmt ’sTrHf^RT 5 I 


1 These 61okas are attributed to by ^?. i^. 

p. 447 ft. 

?S ^o ?:to 






[ ^ II 

fT^TjfT^ wf ^T ]® I 

fr^ ^ I 

^srrr ^^fTHTsrf ^ ll 

rT^TTr^H^nr f I 

sr^m 11 

^ m 3ri:»Ti ^ 5B5^TT^I^^T^T*3C I 

f^r^T W*^ II 

^T ^ f fTT^ I 

’TTfT^r^^ ^ II 

ICrtTFrl^^fm^ 1 

^Rt: sTsin^sf^ ^^ k pif ’«r^ II 

^ ^RT II 


^Tf|rTR; ^WR: f^f^T ^ II 


3T«T ^TRl-^TfTt I 



1 Udaipur Ms. corrupt: text follows I. 0. and 

A. S. B. 

2 Inserted from fir., p. 448. 

3 Line found only in Udaipur Ms. 









STT ^ ^IT^II 

^ mi^ I 

5T«r m »T^^r^’*i:f%fniC H 
^?ri^T f%W^fT^ I 
I II 

5KT^»mT I 

rIFT ’«r^ri;nt II 

**^5^TTW f# ^S^IWT I 

^Mr^rq^ ^ ll 

^q^rr^rTq ^»T^?r^!T?n3^ i 
w: fq^^?r i:^rj qjTqi f%^Rrn ll 

^rmr^ ^rq^5 qd^j^C I 

f^q^q^TTfNrrnj: ii 
^ q qi i:’j^Tqq: i 

fl^q f|:!5^ Ifnt qjR^ II 

qq ^^qfijq qqj qrq i 


1 sfl, i^., p. 449 : , explained as 

2 1. 0., A. S. B. and Udaipur Mss. have mixed 
this explanation with this s'loka below 
beginning with 

3 ?fr. fir., p. 449. Mss. read ^mi 3?^ 



Iw m ^TTsf^ m# m II 

?TFT ’«T^» ^ ^ ^TW II 
snn^ I 

^ II 

q^m: II 

w qpfr rrqr i:qi5r l 

f^rwr^ g^»n^J3C H 

^ ^fq^^sq ^jq^rq: I 
qM qr qf^ qq ^^qrq qjRq^’ II 

qq q5T^?5 ^:w fIfi’JT f^rirq q qr i 
ljq?rqiq ^ %q qfqsT^q^f^qjj^ II 
f^%q^Tsf^ qjqqTi% qqt^ l 
^rqrqqij^qt^q^TfTTrqq^?!^ II 
^qTrsrHTqq 5 :rH^ ^T^qrqqqT qqi I 
q qiT^5 ^q%5qj: ^ ^■q II 
^ ^T q S^sqr qqi ^qqrTT fw I 
rTrqqjTT qfT qTqrf^rfqqTsf^ %qT fTHTJ II 
[ f^Trqlfqf^ ^ qyqqt^tq qiq^® I 


1 jft. fir., p. 450, ^ ^ ’Tf^rpn^isr? 

2 fJr., p. 450 , 

3 I. 0. omits these two filokas. 



m ^ rT^ lk^^^Rn5c il 

^ q^5 ^f^rrn ii ] 

w ^TPTm^rPTvrt sr^PT^^I 

|lTn^rTfTr5rr^ I 

»T-^ ?T«n^nTi5C n 

TTPT^ ^w^Rf mf ^ wf%f% I 

f srt^ ^ stttr: ii 

W(m I 

3Tr ii 

sr^rTw ^^^Tt^T%’inEr5^{ l 
Ik^l^IST^Tr^’ ?TrS7W g II 

rT^r I 

TTf rs^TfT%^TW ^ rr^ II 

W^ 3 I 

^ f^^r ^S5fTrT%r^.ll 

rT^T ^ T^rf^T SRTT^ I 
3rOT f%T%Hii 


1 Lacunae here in I. 0. 

2 Udaipur Ms. reads 




I 

%^nir^ ^R^T^sr 

f%r^ ^ IT^UW I 

^ ^JTTfW 5R?KTf^ ^RTf^t II 
sTpr^jj Tf^^sr ^^snssfirR^cRT i 


rr^ ^r?KTm I 

^ ^rrflr^iTT^f^ »rw^ II 





^'TrRI^R II 


^mt 11 


%m^ ^rf^R I 

^ 9T%f^^»TR ^WI^TR I 5 TTt: II 

R ^ ^ftRJ?Tn% ^RT I 

^RrTT ^T^T sRffT II 

R ^ ’^TrW ^ R^Wrrgf^^TrTJ I 
fRR ^ fr%rTT%^ II 

^^f^R^TTTR f^%^R I ?nTt I 
^;q?^ 5^R ^ II 

l^RfR ^R ^TTf>ar %rr% I 


1 fir., p. 482 reads giM 





^nrt ?mj” li 

f:nt m ^sfq ms^ ^ l 

^rT ^ T# 1 :^r: W?^ I 

^sfr ^rr?f II 

^ Rfrf^fRrsfr srft mrn%fN^j l 
1^ W 3 frTT^ II 

^ET^TTf^ip:^ STTf ^IT^FT^ I 
g II 

^T^'f ^’Tirncr I 

^ ^ ^fPTPT^: II 

^nT^r|f^^f|srt ^rfi wTsf^ st^^t^i 
^’t: II 

^^=5^5rT?rT#I. HTrTf I 

^y^^Tf%WT%rT: i 

^ f:?^ ^ W ^rT?3C I 


1 ?fr. fk., p. 452 reads : ^ «r| ^ 



Ro<s 

rT^ ^f^rTJ ST^rf^fTF II 
H^T^TT II 


(f^ 







ffT#Tf^’*Ti Wfi II 

H^rTt ^T%f^i II 
[ ^^^CrJTR^: ^-^r: I 



f^^ff^irlr^t ll 

f^5R^T^rsvi^T ^^5 k: ii 


1 fir., p. 453 ff. Udaipur Ms. reads 

2 Lacunae in both I. 0. and A. S. B. between 
the brackets. 

3 So, I. 0.; A. S. B. and ^7. ^r., p. 463 read 
S^ror^'JTfw: 











WT 3“^ STJ^f^rftsf^ ^T I 
^yf^R* w^i ^ht^TTfi^ ^r^s;t^: II 
q^T%^J ^rl^rs«T ^ t^RT^rn f^t I 
^TT^mn ^%rn ^ %f^^5 ii 

^r w W I 

?nsf^ i^sr ii 

^^TRr ^T m frTr^R: i 

^sf^ ^’Tf7r^=5^T ^ 'TTTT ^STf^* II 

?Tfi^qr *T^>frT T%wfTfrT I 
^ ^rTT II 

^?fTfn ^rT^ ^r ^ fT^TTffT^ ^ I 

rRtf^ ^ f'T TR ^TW ^T II 

^>TTTFlt ^ II 

^^fr^Tf^r^rWt II 

^TT^rmT^T^^T^T II 
^ f^?T ^ snT=5%?r^f%^T?f^ I 
^srni m w^t u 

5 HTrTr^Tr^f^^ ^’T I 


1 ^., p. 454 for ^ jt^I 

2 Line omitted by Udaipur Ms. 


R\S ^O 5CTO 



^ STTtK ^ f^f^RTfTJ II 

^n% fTrf% *^s5r 

5 ii 

TTI^K^^f Wr^rTT^ ^rf^^rTT^ I 

^r^wsT^^fsr ^ II 

^rpR’ mi T(7^ I 

’*rFWflTr^f>% 5 aT'^^T || 

^fc^T ^ '^r^TTT rI5r ^rT I 

STTSSi^JIljri I 

^ ^TTT W^l ^T iTrTT II 

^ *T^l?5a I 

^T ^ ^ ^ ^ITOT II 

^TPITR ^ ^TTHTT^ SHTT^rT?^ I 

^T ^Tflr^^TnwrT ^^smsT^rf^T ii 
rT^m^Rirf^ TT^j^ sT^m i 

^TTfTt 5^ fir^^ II 

51 %^^ ^TTr5^Ti%»fT5qn ll 

1 5311:^ ( V, 4, 30 ) ^ 

ssr^jxq^ I 



WT ^ f%% rrraci 

^c^Tf^FT ?T II 

^StTT’^rrk ^rTTRiR II 

^ ^RT fT^ ^ I 
^ ^T ^^rT ^^k€t ^'TtfTW II 

5?r: rrrk '^rk^rF srfk^ f^fWrf^rn I 
Trfr^T%5T^% 5 3T^?fi^nriff5 ^ II 

Trnr%^ 5 f^^Rf Ttft^5 ^ 1 

g SRRRT ^5^ II 

^mrk 5 : t^t 1 

frf|nfT -vfmWTFT II 

^gfTTf^rr^ ^ I 

srfk^fT^wf^ It 

3^rrF% ST^TtR^ ^TTTS^Tf^l^^ I 
^rrfksr;^ g II 

?Tf ^T I 

q# ^ qr^q^SKT ^’JTi II 

F?T*n Ff FRHI 
f^RTrSTSTR^ II 

1 I. 0. and A. S. B. as well as ^., p. 455 read 
sr f^g% for ^ in Udaipur Ms. 

2 %3 i, e. «^%3 







^T^r^WrT rnn I 

gnw ^ ’srwf^fT fr^?r ll 


rT^ II 


iR\ 






II n 


1 A. S. B., '\M\\ r%% ®rr.%Jr^ ars^ft 



APPENDIX A 


- Vedic Mantras cited 

^., \i; ^., \, V, V», 1 ; 1 ^, 

V, lv; 

2.1®, 'iKiI:’-|€»I7?ir ^—(?) 

2.1 ®, '3Tsif^«T:’—‘3ng: %g[5T’—‘angf^^rgi^i g«Ji:— 

%. *j,, V, ?, V, 1; W., H, 1®, V; 1^, *^; 

angf^ggRt iq^r ^ »ftsfr:, ?s. #.,'>*> i. 3 t«t. 

n, 1 . 

2. 1®, 'aTRRL^RJl,—'aTRic^TR 

3rr., h n, 

2. 1®, ‘waT5[%re?Tg?:’—3n#aiH^Tr?cT3^?5m%g 

^TE®’—I. m., 1,1, '*, ^ ; am ^'Jir 

RRTff^mgirErr r f^qmr am 

%rmgwmn-%g *^3 qrsw=J:5f5 arn:., 

V, I. 

2. V, '3T»IET:’—‘JR 5?5[’—‘^R ^ ^ am?T #t’— 

%. m,, 1% V, \‘, I. anr., i®, % %; m. #., <i, 

aT«T. €., 1%, 1% 1; miT. #., 1, ^vsv; 7. 3r., V, 

2. 1®, —jb. g., i®, '^; g«i. 

g., 1, 1; -i, % % "i? \, 

v; I-, arr., 1 ®, 1, , ’I®, H. 

2. v^, —‘qsmiR’—() ‘5r55irjRt ^ 

^r. g., ^v, 1. 

^o ?:io 
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^Vi 

€., », '^V, <); t. 4., \, V, 1o, 1, 

) 5B. d., io, «). 
9?«T. ^., 1, % 1; ^., IV, «; ^r. ?r., V, <«; |. 

^•* % % 1. \ '*> ■'^J 

^ra. 4., V, V; I’., H \; ^r., I. 

\> '*, '^', 'I®, % '*'>• 

2 . vsvj, '3rEp(?r ^tW^t CTfr’—KRf. q., % v; qf?c?^T., v, 

?. '»'J, cf, 3TrT. JT?5f^r., \,<i\ Y :— 

f^f^rkr ai i 

f%gp*Ti fwr ^: ii 

9ir f JTR^^ir arr f tdr stHcir i 
arr <Tftf ^t: fwir arr aR^'H:3?ri; ii 

%. vs^J, '3Tr fflfR:’ 'arr TRfS’, supra. 

%.'»'», ^sciT#iTrf —3fr<T. q., vj, V, '^j SM. »F5rwr., 

%. '»'«, ‘?[^52fr 3TR ^J:iTa[’—3TI^55r. 5,, ’I, \, \. 

?. % ^rsn ^ XfcTrfir:’—ari'^. ^., %, h; ^narr. ^., 

?. vj^, ‘an^r flsTJT^ 3^:’ vide references to g. Vi's supra. 
g. 'siJ, See references to g. vso 

supra. 


%, v'A, 'rs ^=£0’ (?) 



APPENDIX B 


Authors or works cited 

3T%^r:, vs. 

n'A- 

an^cl^sr:, 

V<:, 

^o, cv, iV, '(.o, <1^^, 

*^cUT:, '».^, 1^0, 1^1, n'», <iM, ivso. 

n’*, ’iU. 

■»'^, 1'*^, n?, 1 

IV- 

T^sir^:, nn. 

a^ig^toTq;, S, 'Wi, '»'*<:. 

I??<Tr^:, ^ Vo, V), v^, c5^, 4^, <i^^. 

’Tg:, ^1, \^, ^®, 

6%, ^C, <,1, M, lol, 10^, <Jo^, "JoV^, <1o^, 

m, <11^ n’l, ’\^'<, *1^^, 

1^'*, IV^, iv^, ‘iVVS, ‘^'^v, 'i'^^, ‘IH^, 1^*), 

1^?, '\%'*, 1'®’), 1'^^* 

*i5W3^Frn;, \}, \>f, \^, 

liv, <\?,\, •i\%, 1V1, IV^, IV, 

\'*, \\, 

1'’'^. 

*Trl«%qgTFi»3L, n^\. 
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n®, IV, AV, 'i'»^ 

^nf^:,«)% X’i, \% i}, S}, -^v*, v^, <}!% n\, 

"iv, An, A>^«, Av, Av, An, An, An. 
V*(wwm:, '», A^, n, A^A, Ao% A®^, AA^, A^IA, AV®. 

a: 

51(^0:, A’^, An- 
5Jn?r;, A'’, An, AVI. 

’^®, n, <^A, -A®, m, Av^, Av, An, An. 

^f:, ^'A. 

n, ^1, AA'^, A'A^, AV, AV, An, An, A'SA. 



APPENDIX C 

IDENTIFICATION OF QUOTATIONS 

( In addition to those noted in the foot-notes ) 

2- W, 5rrf^ci2^, ch. : 

5T 3 ^rg # I 

IcTUf 5?cir ii 

2 . 

2. 53T^U, 1, 

2- >fX, X, 

2 . 1 , 

2- f5Urr%:, sJTcTfR, <1, X 

2. i'*, XX», X#® '»» ( ‘ai’IJi ) ; 

91. X#. 5^, (‘qr u^trxi’); x^. ^®, 

(‘tixrm255q^’) 

2. X, vx-vv. 

2. *i5mR?tJi, 3^nq|, 9 t. xx, x®^. x®«-t®x. 



APPENDIX D 

INDEX OE HALF-VERSES 

*=Pro3e citations. * * = Citations from foot-notes. 

= 3Tf. 5. = 3nf^?q3?:rt)m; 8irq. = 3nq^cI*:^WII5rJ5[; 

^RJir. = ^c?frqsr:; >F.=’f(clW^J?rii:; ^.=s^q55;; 
5 . = ^g^rom,; SIR. = ; TO. = TO5IT?'ir%:; stf. ^ = 

^.=^«rr 

^R.=J?fRr?srJi; »ii?. 3.=»Tf^'JT3lI>JUI; II3.=»Tg^'^:; 
JTM. 3.=JRt^3imn; jttI. 

qifr.=Jir?q5f?rHi^:; 55^R?.=H^ifiTO; s?ir.= 

f^«3. = = 

; w. = ?:WR'JrJi:; g. = . 

Keferences are to pages in the text 


*sm: ^Jl;, 3TR., ^., 

>fr, I'so 

amB’ig*!’!?, V. g., 
ar^gWrf^^i, W., 
3T^l^isi^r ?r%nw, ^. g., 

sfroi q?;^^<nT, ?t. g., vo 
^ 3F. g., 

ei^iRg ^TOT, JfR., ^ 

n?tq5^, * 1 ^. g., 

emcr: sstr^^n, ^^7. g., 

3^ !iRr^ %5t, g. %'» 
ejKf^i^S, *r.g., 


aiF^g *T. g., 's^ 

9?i^: »T. g., 

9r5rai^ w qg-:, ^wr, ^ 
ei^n^ q9R, IT. g,. 

9Tsi5i qi%Hf, *?. g.,-in 
3#ii%^itrffe:, 3 . g., 

3Ti%lfe^Jiiif|:, g^. g. ^ 00 . 

3Tf^imi^!iJRqq, *r. g., i^'» 
sjcft^iRr *Tg., 

3Rfi% Jig., 

3T«Tt clcsr?^, qif., 

g., ^■^ 

9Tc«irw^ ^rsiR:, ^sfr. g., ’^®« 

9Tcgf%s^ ?t«irss*iT!T, * 13 .,’)')^ 



3T«T «isr?nni^f:, 3., ‘1^ 

JT. W., ’\'\o 

arsq^r ^rrf. 3., 

3T«Rf^f^ »I'51 r;, »r%. 3., 

9 Tsm?{^'^jrr, ^.3., 

9 TST JI. W., “1 o ^ 

a?«l 3., 

3r«i ww??riiu%, JT. 5 ., ^<» 
3T«rrs^w^>iiq:?rqiq., w. 3., n 
•arqis^r ^r?gq?:r^r, ?r?i., 
arqis^: ^aq^7rr%, it. 3., '*y[; 

* 3 T%|ff ?3 qT[WcT, IT1|., 
arqlsiiTMI l%r«i: 5 l 5 qiTF^, IT. 3., 
9T#Ti5ri? iT>g;, ?T. 3., 
aT<rlTi 5 r: ^W%iTl^, ill?., 
3T^(%TTfRq, ?. 3., 1 i -i 
8T^?ITT5^ ^1?, IT. 3., Vo 
aT^qrqji^ q^r#, it. 3., <iv'> 
3 T^rsi^r%?: irg., <i^>^ 

9 T^ 3I3 ST|:, IT. irr., <2 
arq^^nl^r^ir, jt. irr., 
arwi^r^ q^irr^T, ?3., 
aTf^3?r%, ?. 3., <joo 

* 3 Tf^% srgf., v»v» 

an'^^ ^iTfllffri^, IT. 3., H'S 
arr'^T^ l 4 rJTTi?r|:, ?. 3., 
ar^ill IT. 3 .> 

8T«T?r:i; T%r>’qT 5 j: f?k, ?3., 
aT 5 T??iint ng I®'* 


9Tn^; i%ii?Tn I, 3., 

arir^f^cnriiH, irg., 

9Tiif5T?Tii ^[^rm, ^nTT., 

3 T 5 R? ?«Tr gfiqr, g. 3., n'» 
3 Tq?^«TTq?rS^iTrH, ff., <22^ 
3 T?I=#gr: f?-., VI 

3 T?i«T^ ?qt gr?;, wiirr., c^ 
3T?i^«^rstqii;ci^, gR., y 
anritii ?rss^r?, iTf., 

3 T 5 TI^q?iT ^ISS^lci;, gg,, «.v 
3 TirTfRl[? IT. 3., 

3 Tirrinqf ?> g%, it. 3., 21 ^ 
3 T?rfiq 1 s???f?i?, IT. 3., 

3Tiirfr4: n. 3., 

3 T^Ifr 4 : ?r %^: ^ITIH., ?. 3., 
arf^iqt fq?#t q^iirnt, irg., 
3Tfiiq?r 5riir%?T, 3., 

* * 3 Tf^^?iTiqi%=?fr =?, V 

ari^g ^s':q^%3, gg., ^ 

argf ^ f ^4 «q^iT, ?. g., ^v 

9Tgg?if^ sTiT., ^ 

aTg^i^n^iTisq, it. 3., 
arg^^ ?. nr. 
argi^ gg., 

argi;?!: ?3.i 

argTiiTiTOi^'gg., i<*'» 
arg^iTiifRTiif, IT. 3., 

#3T^ UTaif^^ira:, ?T%.,'ts'^ 

3 R^ f^iH 5 .> 
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3 ^ S-> 

♦STrq^wl ^5l%3., ’^■> 1 ^'* 
arq^ ?I5r ^53T, ’T. 3 . 

8F5T«if 51 g’fT *t. 3-- 

arfar^m raf^lf^gl:, »T- 3 ., 

* * 3 ^ 1 :^^ ^^:€rtr, 5 T. 3 ., 

* 5 Tir??i^, »r. 3 m 

aT?^I: 3 T^r: ^^Tf:, JT. 3 ., 

3TJc!:3^3rJlM^, JT. 5 ., 
8 ???r: 3 ?:si=ErR =^, fr^-, 1 “^ 
8 !^: 35 ;? 2 r sirw% mr., <j < 
ar^ci?;! avt^r *r. 3 ., 

3T?cr^4€3?H ^ff.j 
arfvRiJr , ?Hf., ^ 

3j5iqr>r'’;j5rr^^r, jt^., tf'i 

'ETRfq V5I51, 5T. 3 .,<>^<> 

9 f 5 i f^ 5 f ng;? % ^ik. 3., ^o'» 

3 ?^ I arf ?r. 3 ., 
ar^JTRfq sfalcT, jt^., 

9T:^r^;T ?qr ^r^rg;, ^fr?., 
3T5=5iR5T ri 4'r 

rqR'qr: qfw:, ^7. 3 ., 
3{^«qrq 3 qq«3, irg, •5 7'^ 
3T5|^q25T »iifr, ^. 3 . 0^7 
3T?»qi qi¥: qTrs^fr, irg., 
3T5^rf5f!rq|^£m, 3T3., 

?:rqr., 

ei^r m 5 q(^ 5 ir 3 ^:, ^qr 5., %%% 
arr^rsqi ^RRnq, *t. 3 . ^*0 
arq^aRt *Tq?5i5f, jt. 5 ., %c 


♦srrnTT’T: qn^R^cl^q^:, q^J., '5^ 
arf^ qc^gqit »Tg., 
arfq qq., 

araqRcf qqr qit, q. 3., 77^ 
3 T 3 ^^q 3 q: 3 ^:, qqcqr., 
3T'3^qr5i;a55qci:, q. qr., <\>s% 
arsms^q q ^qra;, q. 3., 
3T^q?q q q^q^q, qqr., i*-; 
ariaqtoqfq qiqqn%, q. 3., ^ i 
arfaq %q q^sq, q. 3., 
arqq qq#vq:, q. 3., <i^ 
arqiqije^qqRq qr, qf^. 3 m 
3 Ti»r?qFq qqqra!:, arr. 3. 
arfirqrfq q?:[qrqf, qr?:., ^ 
arfir^^qr q%%q, q, 3., 
arpqf^qi^qqr ?iqr, q. 3., 7^ 
arfqqqrrq ?rq?q, qqr., 
arfqqf-rif q^qq, q. 3., 
3 T?frf^qqrqiqq 1 qf, q^., 
ar^qq^^qqqnqq^q, qq., 
3 fqr^q?r^|qfq, qg., V'S 
arqreqr arq ^qtr^, ??., <5 
arqreq aqq#, qg., ^ ^ 
arqrqqq q^q, qg., 

aqqqr^qrqr q^5%, q. g., 

a?qr?qr qi^qw^q, q. 3., 'i’^c 
arqrfWqqq^:, q. qr., loo 
apj^q qqt fii^:, q. 3., *11 
3 T 5 r«qrq^f^, 5 m^^ 
ar^srar qrfqfSrCr, ^.3., 



IT. 

arzrJT w>. 5., ’lo^ 

sr^m^m^gTJrr^fr, 5 ., 

STl"^ R:?R5r% ^r, JTg-O®’^ 

3 Rr%?iRJT (fir^i )^ *T 3 -, 

8 R%cfRWJf, *T 3 ., 
aRr3r% If 55f%sftiT3, »Tg., 
3TR2f^tr’Rf^ rf^^r, jt. g., 1 is 
3T5^ R?IR., >T. 5 ., 'sy 
3ftR5=ctT fir^, ifJi., 10 VS 
3 TsiR 4 'E 3 ?rf, irg., iv® 
3?^fRIsf»T5rR%, ^. w., -S'* 
3T’5?iT7rfJim, irg,, 11 ^ 
gr^s^i fg'ir ^iri, g., iv'* 
9 T«rraLq«^ ?T. w., <£-* 

3TSTR^ f| w., I 0 R 

3 T«fRf fg-JT % 5 F, JT. g., lyw 

SRRRm^r IT. »Tr., IHo 

arg^^T If Sllt^g:, IT. IT!., C'* 
ar^fivl: IT. HI., y'* 

ar^^g it. g., ly'* 

3T^-^?f5IW< IT. g., '*\ 

ar^^ff JT^^tiR, IT. g., y^ 
ar^iTi ?ri^str it. g., < 1 ^ 

3T55IT: gif>s?gftiT3, ^g., iy^ 

ar^p^ggr irg., isi 

♦ *aT555qf^x0fiitg, lyi 
aTRvi =qiq%-^ 151 , f%., icy 

* ♦aTRtfgj^-irr g^g, 
erfRRggfiR, ^Tg., i<y 

ggo 


arf^sg^g %3i^, w., iv* 
f^r^g, gg., i-^y 
aT{^g?g|iTR ff, ^. g., i»o 
aiiftr^gniigr^r g, ^?gr., ^1 
3T#4giTiggigf, g. irr., i-s* 
ar^g 

3T>sgi g^ggi^irs^, tri., 1 •'i 

♦arJU-^Ri \^isg^g, (gtg., ci 
ar^ffcggr sgc^ irr, g, g., s'* 
aiii>g=ggR^g, gR,, y 
aTRut -g gigngf, it. g., yn 
aTRcgg(555fr^, gig. g., 
aiR^ggR fRg,%g., 1^^ 
aRg^giRiirrig, ^“ig., i-sy 
ai^g^gTR gug, gfg. g., ^11 

♦3TRgsR g^g fr%, 

ar^ggiRRfi g. g., 11 
ar^giRW gCmi:, g. g., 

3n%g'f Ciffifii^, g. g., <^s 
arg^g'i f^g gn%, g^r., i«y; iy<{ 
arsf^igkgxdg, g. g., 
aiSTgi gg gfiR, Xg'lg., i-s^ 
aisggiqgrgTg, g. g., h-s 
aiSfR g^gigg, '^., 
amifs ^gig., i^^ 

arsif^iTic^f gg:, g. g., \x 
aisilRif^^ g4, g. g., sy 
ars# g ^gg ^g., 1 <s s 
aratri f^gicf, g. 5., s^ 

3T#i qisgi^gff^gi:, iri., is 
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arlf w?*iRrr:, *Tg., 
srfr *r. w., 

arlr itRfrJi. ^3., ^ 

aTd§3 w ^^3., 'A<» 

amw 5rift?T?g, JT9., % 

8THI«Rt f^'STRf^, *T. 5-j 
3 Tig?:: »T. 5., V 

3 T^% 5 I *T- S*» 

3 T^Rf ^. 3., 

3 T«^: *T 3 ., %%\ 

sT^ir ^»T5%®r, 3->^‘’'A 

3#icr?«i 9Tr.3., 

9T5^q5»itlrcr, *13., 
arsarf^ Wf’, is 

erUd f| w., i»H 

sTfi rlif^wrriR^?r, *r. 3., 
ari ’T. 3., X'l 

3T^s 4 u?t, ^nir., IS'* 
ar^^l 3 -» 

ar^r: ^.w•, *t. w., 

3 T®(r 3 ^fir'R; sifr 3 , *t. w., i®v 
8 «T 

[ 55 ^] g 5 SRf^, f^s., 

5 T 3 -. XS 

aTRPSR^nr *T. w., 11» 

3TnraRn%df^r, ^3>> im 
an?r> ^ ?nir »ti^, w. 3., 
an^^m fRswn^, ’T. 3 -» '’X 
3 Tr 5 i«r 3^333%, 3v 1S 
3. 5., 


an=3rer3<Tr5!q^, w. 3., i«i 
an^r^ i^rf^Rfr 3, ^3., 
arr^w: qjP^R^?, ^3., 
3 n= 5 R!?sn?q^^q[., 3., ’^•'» 

3 TRRr ^gnin »TR;, w., 1 '» 

aTTESR ^r g»Tr^?r, »#. 3., 
aTRJRnj’l^^r, If., 
3TR*TsnRrf^%^, *T. 3., 1 s 
arrwr 3 jt 3., i>r? 

aTTRR ^ 3., ^i<» 

ariR^qr >t. 3., I’l * 

arnirT^t ^rf^«Rii w, ^irt., 

♦ari Rr f JTR^ct5«r arr, asj.,'»'» 
♦arr qftf^^r:, argf., '»'* 
aTR?iRrs*i <i?*TTn, J13., <<s 
air^RJTrlpRT, fl- 3 ., 1^6 
3 TI^^ ^ ^., -ioC; 1^^ 

3 TRfl^ »T3^<jr, ^. W., I'^o 

arr^RflW^^ =?, ^. 3., 
anf^Rriiis# frf^, ?r. 3., ^>1 
anf^Jir m, \^3., isi 
arri^^rsRdr u?;, w., 
arri^r ®i% ^ aqg, ^wr., i'* 
arrlr »T5r^|2^i, g., 

an^r ^3: 'T^, »T. 3., I** 

an^iqi 3., 

anRRT^TRt^ 3, ^. 3., s< 
an^^lR JTfclI, 3., %'*% 
3 nMt(%^ =^R*rf^f, 33., 1 '^'* 
aTRfi%^ *T. «TT., IVS, 



3TrT?g !T *t. 3., 

3TR^4 *15T Wtl, »T3., 
am^fis*! ?nr%tj, jt. g., '\6 
ariT^^s'T^^r^, JT. g., 

awHRq^jrr^aq, irg., v 

ari^fs: «ri€r, s. g., 

3TiTii^=^i%^ Ki^rr., 

* 3 TRcr^ 3 ^^ ^f, '*'* 

3TRci *r. g., 

sn^Tc^jr »Tg„ 11 ^ 

3TR??jt *T. w., 

9TRf^ ’Tg, 

♦arnurerf^ (^®g., 

3TRsftg ?rlg, »r. g., \6 
3{fjTsjr?f^r *r. g., 

anJT«T^ ^ *Tg, 

3T[?rrf^j^ *t. g., '»'a 

g., 

3Trg«2i*r*r?r =1?, g., 

3TRJtcr ^T^T: ’Tg-, 

arri^tcTf JTg., 

arr^^rrg^R, ’rg., i®<« 

3rwws g. g., 

srw^i^F sr« ^€ig., 

«FT5?ir5^<r JTin, g., n 

arws: %55«fr5f, iwf., ii'* 

3ntr««fraf^*rr w?r, n. g., i<^o 

3Tiih5®i g. g., 

atn^u^ 3-> 

♦3M^r^ 3TW., 1'*» 


3 Tifrf^ ^is«r, ^^g., \* 

3Tnw5ir 5^i3r?i, >Tg-, n'* 

arr^ig^ii^ *r. g., 
3Tr%^ «i^, ?^g., 

arrf^^ =^s«r gsRt, ^g., 
arr^f^ *in% ^pa-, ^g., 
arrow f| ?i*r., 
aTRR trar, irf^. g., 

arms gRrror^, q, g., 
arrat^wr^f^ <ir, jt. g., 
arrrrJir^ft^ga?, jj . g., '»'* 
arfwr^f wff =?, »rg., ii') 
arr^^ cw, ^. g., v«^ 
aTf?>srog^«j, 
arr^g firws'#4, Jrg., 1^1 
arisrt rjair, 3 ., 
arrfR ^«rnTqfT5T, f?., vi 
arfr^iR st^ji ri^^r, *t. g., \v 
arror crai: WT., h 

ariw'^i^^r 'reriw^, ^ror., i'a 
aTrwR*Tr5r qis;jrf^g, *t. g., 
arr^Rf rr^q qrr., '* 

T 

^iir^ig'rrqwg, »t. w., 
ffWar«R%er, *ig:-, 

# IT. g., \^ 

^rqrsirq qr^rerr, qg-, ^ 
“pq »TJ%®i, \^g., 
fqi^fr *t. g., 

jpqrtfh5Rgraf»if, qg., q 



»Tr>. 

5'5T3«T^s|ir:, JT. 3-, 

*T.^ir., 'I'A® 

^«T, JT3., 

5 r^?^jr 1 sqf 6 ^^T, ^. 5 ., 

»iRrs?2T;, IT. w., 

t 

? 5 rRtr<in [^3 wr^, jt. 3 ., 
|?irjrrf^ 3 «w®f, 3 ., h <5 
^^R^qcfinrT, jt. 3 ., 

^rCT 5 rr%: »t. 3.,'^^ 

W 3-, 

3'%: ^r%3r ?:r 5 ii, ^. 3 ., 

3Jir ^^ 73 ., 

*33#3, ^ 53 ., 

3 %: s'rr: IT. 3 ., m 

3%: ^^[3 33., <£« 

3x^q fl33( 3j*r, 5q. 3., 

3{^^ %^3-> 

3^'^5nc33r Jjfj, ?r 3 ., 
3 %fq? 3 t q^i^r^, ^4. 3 ., 
3^iTr3JT?T«3r(^, 3 . 3 ., \^ 
3TjJTr3im«33, 3 . 3 , ^o 
3T!3qRt g JTcqhf, 3. ^f-, 'i'^» 
3mTpJT«3W:, \5ft3., 
3mifVrg^r w”?, tt. 3 ., w 
3w>JT g »i(5r3, 3 . 3 ., ^'» 

3 ^ %3r, ^ 13 ., 

3tq«r: ^3^0s> ^w., 
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qf^ 3W, qg., ’\o<\ 

3^3'^ g ?rt3 1 , JT. 3., 

3^3lf^5q qi#:, 3- 5 ., 

3^333331 3rqr, 3q'r3., 

3q^fg# 331 ^?:, »T. 3., 

3^3^: arfgtf qr, ^ 313 ., 

3 q:ra'i 3 q=qR ?Tg., <»<»'« 

351 : 3351 ^ 4 = 3 , Wr3., 

35i3^?q3[ 3F>, 3 . 3 -,^'' 
35r3lt^JTr3 =3, 3. 3 ., %% 

3^4 ff.i%5^rf^, 3., 

3q?§iFq3%3, irg., 

* ♦ 3 q 5 I': 3 [ 3 q 5 T^ 3 ^, fq« 3 ., 

3q^«qrsgq3tq3, irg., n'A 
3q^s3rftiTr3[3, irg., 

333^% »i^ 5 ( 5 ir, 3. 3 ., <\} 
33^1333 313:, ^^r., 'IV 
3q^3iqf5j353r^, 'i'A 
3q^%3 3t%c3, qg., 

3q5rir^3 f^i^qrg, #. 3-, v ^ 
33133 =3 5frr3, 3. 3-, \6 
33r3qt33f 33:, 3- 3 ., 

33r3r: 313 313 3, 3r?., 

3 ^I 3 F 3^, 3 g., 

33^3 33r3r3r, 3. 3 ., 

333 K? 3 T ^i 4 , ^rg., 

333r: qRqqn^qr:, 'Mi 3 '> 

33rV3t 3g., IVo 

3^313134=33, 3g., *^11 
3|3 3 33r 32:, ^31., 'i1'« 



3; 

3?nr%^T ST 

a?rr ?re, ir. g., 

85^ I »ff^. g., 

3;ti4iTFffi%Tfr, JT. g., %<> 
sq^'^pt qq^^, ^. ^rr., 

5BRq^^gtii%qi=qi^:, qrqr., 'i^^ 

gsEirq qi^qfrr:, Jrg., ^ 
gqsq'Jifs^r tt. g., 

g^^qr qf^ qr ^rq\ it. g., 
gqjRiT^q^ ql^TR, it. g., 
g? =q €[(%||if % q. g., 1 ^ ^ 
g# qr gqtg., 

gq;: qrq qfqq^, irg., v<) 
g^#q^Rqr%%, irg., 
gqiig^qi^r qT?T, ^q'lg., q<iv 

gq^rq^qt ^igraq, q. g., q'^‘5 
g^qgqqr:'pqr;, q. g., q-Ji 
g^i4 f^Wcqqsr, irirr., q<»q 
gqiiqfrtlrqq ^eqr, it. g., H'* 
g^r^iTiq qr qq~r, »Trq. g-, 
gq;: q;iq!m fqq, imr., q^q 
g%ir «q^ q. g-, 

gl^qr: ^q irf, g., q«jq 
glq f%mr q^qr, ir. g., 
gsBlsf^ qir^raiqF, q. qr., q'A* 
gqq:.q;gn< ^qirq., ng., qvv 
gqrr^qqiT ^?r, q. qr-, q'»^ 


gq^^^rtig, g^g., 
gqqq qqTTqrq, qg., qv^ 
grRqriW .q qr„ 'A'* 

gqgr?: fffqqq, q. qi., q^'A 
gqf^ qqrf^Bct, qg., q ^ ^ 
gqrg frqig at;: SR:, q. qr., q's'A 
gqrg ^ aqgr^q, qqr., \>s 
gqifq gqrqr qqq, q. qr., qv'^ 
gcir: gq, qg., '\o^ 

g% qrsi^ q qgg:, giqr., qv» 
*g%qRqlqqiMr, qf., 
g% qfiqqqrggir: q. g., '»'<( 
g% qqq^R^qi:, q. g., 
g> giqqqr ttw, qrrcqr., 
gq im-. qqi^qr:, q. g., 

«^qt q?g qiqrq:, q. g., 'a^ 
gqgt ilrqq frgr, q. g., q-x'^ 
g^\g 5^^', ^Rqr., 

gqgg g^q;:, q. g-, u 
giiqf^q|%q f«)k, q. g-, 
ggqrg'i'gq^jnq, q- g-, q^« 
ggqigTi% f%iifq, q. g., q'AM q^q 
ggqrfT'^q qrql, w-, q'A 
gq WfTg q^. g-, 
gq f %i, gqtg., 'a^ 
gq qftqgfg> q?q, Wig-, q^q 
gq (^qrrg f^sig, Wfg-, 'a» 
gq WRqiW, Wig., 'qq 
gq ftWrq frqr, qjq. g-, 
gqgl5iT:l5, Wig-, q<^ 
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q# sRWf^T^, »T3., iv 
q# 31 ^, %RJir., ^v 

qq »T. 3., 'Jo 

q4 w., ’\«\ 

qf »Tg., 

q# ^wT5?r5iTT, * 1 ^. 3 ., \’\’\ 
q^^T: ^R 5 j 5 r%^ 3 ., 
qqqR 3 t%%«R? 2 ?i?t, »t- 3 -, 
q^^ f^^rq^rfiiCT, *13., 
qq RTTf^l^rsf^r, *1^. 3-, 
q# RVfTJi^i: fc^rr, ^3., n*. 
qCPWciqr ^Rf, JT. 3., ’(i 
q^Rwiq ?r5TW3, *r 3 -> 
q 4 ^«i 2T«ir3f»T, *T. 3., ■«<» 
q^ 4 g*wg, *1.3., 
q^r^*?: ^r^rs«i, 3 , 

* *q 4 ^rniR^i^s, 
q 4 ^» 35 rfqRr g, v«. 

qq *t 3 -, 1'\'» 

trqglf^vir^, ;Tg., tfo 

q# ^W, *T. 3-, 1’^'* 
q 4 ^^q 4 ita, »tf 4 . 3 -, 
q 45 l^#, ^^3-,^^ 
q 4 f^%qf^«nq, ir. 3., 
q«r W: ?UTRqR:, fc-, 

qq qw: ^ntr, ht^., 1 v 

qqwqiqjr qjq, »T. 3., 

^f.tIR3qRR, ^JTf., lo’l 


3 ^ 

?r. 3., 

q; 

l 3 jq:, q. 3 -. 1 
«02^r^?:w^, *r. 3., 

?'I5€I5Toi iVr, If-, 

^oa^JT^S 5irqtq[ct, ^. 3., '»^ 
qi|r q^nfiq, w., 
qiotqR =q 3., 

f?., c\ 

qi^FcRS JT. 3., \c 
?qr§ qrq jt, 3., 
^q^lrRgqo^S, ^4)3., 

%?qRf =q, JT3., 
«RlJT« 4 RlJTr q^:, ^3., 
^jqwT^ Tfl qr^,^'r3., 

*6^3 Jifro f^^rra., jt. 3., '»)r 
q;pTg?qr JT^wrar, q4l3., is'* 
^drqrf^qrlt g, jt. 3., 
jtitjtr, jt. 3., 

^Rqr., 

♦ *^^54 g;T 1 ^ c 

^413., 

^^ 53 ? qrl^q^, JT. jti., 
wi?i«iilr?g, ^T3., 
q>li^ 5 r^f^«r*f, \ 4 i 3 ., 

^Rnr TT^^r^s, ^qt3., n'’ 
^ftRUTT^^^r, ^rJTT., 1*^ 
q^^f, arr. 3., 

»fq^ qrqr, q. qr., ih®. 



*t. 3., 
irg., 

JT. 3 ., Vo 
«5r:, Jrg., 
sRTf »j[%, ^3., IC'^ 
5B?^nTf^55|f;T:, JT. 3 ., <l^o 

»TI%. 5 ., 

^^SI^igS^TTililf, ?T. 3., V^ 
ci^, ?T. 3., v'» 

^«Tr ^f^, wf. 3., 

v<J 

?T. 3., vv* 

cTScI., JT. 3., 

^^g., vv> 

fi[?ftqPTr^Rr, tijtt., 

^r^an 5 ?r!iqtqra:, qg., 'ivo 
qiiol Tr 3 i«i 4 , 55., 1 
^*T%g s?r€f fl, qg., iv^ 
^i|q#q^r, q. w., iv^^ 

If. g., ^vvi 

qi, *iR., ^ 

^r^a«i%qq, ^^5., isv 
ar^, *t. g., '»• 
qa^^!r«i^55if^, ^ 3 ., 

?iqfRf^«q g5is^, jt. g., w* 
5 iff^, *ig., % 
q^45Ti?:?ir«nvqt, *r. 5., 
agsTcr, *Tg., m 
W ^ a^F^r aiar, a. 5 ., 


^F^rkwr^f^, *T. 3 ., 
^q^f^Fw^gtg, JT. g., 
^Fq^?ct«FrFfqF?cF5r, jt. g., 

^F^qqr *nq%ir g, »?%. g., 

?F?if, vrk. g., <j'*^ 
5F55rkqfeq?qF^, »F^. g., ^ot^ 
q.TF^?rR, f[fr., 

^•F 5 *fiTFqr^ qF^Rf, a. g., ^ 
^qiqq^qnTcq, *t. g., 

F^F^cqi cFqr mma, »t. g., i* ^ 
f%f%fJ 5 F'>i^'^, JT. g., Vo 
f% g^f^RiF^ g, irk. g., 

F%qFg FqF'^ ?:r 3 rq;, n. g., 

I^qF: *eRr: aq^F'^, jf. *Tr., <i'^ 
g 3^ ^Fq, g., 
^^s^qskqFciFk, q. 3., 
qj^F^q fqf^lqfq:, g., ^ 
q?FqFf?Fi%d gqf^:, a. g., 

* *s^(r^FqFTqq;sqiq-, <jho 
* q5?rq|5RFfng.^F^F, qf%.. %%% 
fqf^rgqrq^f^, q. g., v< 
IfRg^qjgir, qqT. g., i».v 
qk. g.,’F-'s 

fsit q '^q7g., icv 

foq m qrsfq, »Fk. g., ^o'* 
f^Fa^q^aarar, a. 5., v^ 
ag., i'^'* 

fwiFf^ftraF^f*?, ^g., v^ 

w., 

qjq[«fiq^q?55tfi»;, a. g., %c 
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*i. 3., '*5^ 
^j^Rfi^qr: qJRf:, JT. 3., 
firg., ^ 

»rc?qN, *T5., 
w %q, *rr>. 3., 
(fqWs^q JT) fq^:, qt?., 
fq'itsqi^S ’T^i ^^"^5 > 'i*>^ 
fqWra?Tc^^, 3., 

^t, ^. 3 ., 

T(^II%:, *T3., ^ 

*t. 3 , 

»T- 3., ^'» 
fw^qRT fqamf, *t. 3., 

fOTiT^qt^sq, ar. 3., 

?rgcqR, 3 IIfr., 

»T 3 ., •io^ 

wg., 1®'* 

fRi^: qi 4 «ir W; ar. 3.» 

5cni?ifr w^iT, JT, 3,, 
f?irsq ?Tq^q«r, \q'i3., m 
f^TT '^ 3 -> 

^aiiqqid *t. 3., '»y 
fesi^Trg, jt. 3., '*'a 
?? q[ ^ %qr, jt. 3., ivv* 
ffcqiss«nr% 3., n' 

f?qr ’i^5t4 ?T5fr, jt. 3., ivv* 
ffcfr fq«fr 4 Jj^ g, »rg., 

»Tf^. 3 -» 

fKai^q crdt fc^i, w, 3., 

^ *T 5 r»n»i, »i. 5., 


1 ^ (% 5 r^g^ Wr, 3 ., 
f^RqwTwg, ?UTr., I'* 
?rir3rr55^rgcqR, ^q7. 3 ., 

=q, "^q?. 3., 
cqjTfqreqr, qq?. ^. %%% 
^f^llflwqiqrg, »t. 3., 
3 ^q;t\®r, ng., u® 
■^qrdi gq i?qrgq^r. 3., < 

^ '^. 3., % 

€if%^Ri =q JT?r^q, »t. 3., 1^® 
^r^q3®5 jRq, *t, »tt., 
qrsqr: «f^q: ^Rf:, gql. 3 -» 
f^qtrt’qf^qqi ?ir, w., 
^q%sP»^5» fqgig, tig., 'jv'<f 
* ^iJlt Rwvq;, 3Trq. q., VJ^ 
trqirqisv^f^, ti. 3., 
W^rw^qqi Titr., ti. 3., 
q>5WtrR; trCn^i^g, ti. 5., 

«sl 

^qs^q qrqfqiqi g, qqt. 3 ., 
^TT^qi^f Ti^, tr. 3 ., 
^r^q|^%qr, tr. 3 ., 
i^isqk^Rai®^, If., 
tr 

quRgq^H ^wr*> n 
»iwi^ gfqqr |Sf:, qqr. 3 ., 
tnEdq. ^rrqqf^frq, qjRqr., 
trsrqtqtrtTr iqsqf, w., ii'* 

3 '.'»'» 

qarrqf jifsgqfr qn^^i, g. 3-, '<f\ 



»r. g., 

jt. g., '»>f 

JT. g., 

»r?r ^ g?r?ir:, ^ g.; '*'a 
»m %is5tra?:«T, n. g., i» 
n?ra?^inT^ ?ig., 

, ^rg., 

g»T #, \Cr. g. 

*t. g., 

gfrfl^ ttjt:, ^uti., '»'» 

*T^g gg =^ ^h, n. g., <i ^ 
ipgsq ^[?:g^ir%:, w. g., i« 
ipqqwTlf^gf fcfr, g., 1 %'* 

g^^r, ar. g., 
ir?q^ ’5W^r5i«r, jt, g., 
ip=|: g^t^ #. g., 

*rg., 

JT5cJTf% »T?RPir, g., 

*Twr%JTiTR^, 5fT. g., 

TT^Ic^l’Tf 55., <> 

»Tfi ^«ir^ 5T. g., •<f'»f 

RR'3 g., 

»Tf 5r^c5rt gJTRR, g., 

i^a# 5i5rR5i, ’rg., 

RiagR R gsr??r, w., 

3 ^JT «^l55Rt, Ji, g., 

* 1 ^. g., 

^Rr., “I®! 

jyjRif^f^ 5T: ara:, ff., 

g^iraRJRrf^r g a. g., ss 


gn^f ^ ?rrR; *r. vn., 
g^^ ?3R55:, srfif.,'» 
g5*TR^ , JTg., nv 

girg ^ Rf^arg, *tr. 

>^ci 4 ? 5 ns^rf%. ag, 

a. g., '»^ 

gf^Tgi^R^i^R, a. g., %& 

*T. g., \% 
qf?r«na5T%f, g. g., i’^® 

5ra, a, g., 

zi g^ia^: a. g., vv 

afTRT RTTRmR, g„ '\<‘\ 
g ^f%:, a. g., $® 
qfr: a%>rar: \4\. g., 

qf q^^a: g., 

q? RRqsq^g, a. g., v'* 

q|TR RpRarR, g., 

q^RR?wi%f^iJrr af^, a, g., v*^ 

% 55 Fii^ 5 r|, n. g., 

RfqstitfqrT^ijrrssg, ^. g., w 
qrR^TSfTJif R, a. g., 
qKr^f gfiRrif r, »<f%. g., ^ ® i 
qra^r4 rf«Tr l?t;, g., 

R, a. g., 
♦’fwRi'ni^aair, \^., 
a. g., 

qiat? R g., ^®® 

»Tlt?rRRl?ir«r, a. g., '*'\ 
a^fjpTra^aR, w%, g., 
af5r a. g., 



npnt ^Irq^qpirt, 5., v 
sffqrrPa cT*rr sr. 3-, i ® 
♦Jinr^qrJrt jn*n«w:, R'S-, <« *1 
irra^^^rgcqqtPi, *ig., <50 

*Jntr3 ^rss^ik, arrq.’q., 
jn»R2nn?qra f^k, *T3-» 
nr 4 nRqr?rr«i^:, *Tg., 
nfrqfts^ 5rR55, 3. S., 

«r 

«iRr?fr>r s-. 

icHTmqr^iq^^, *r. 3., 'av* 
3?rR«wm«ik, 5 m 

JT. 5., 1^* 

??rws[q^«iRr, ^tRt. 5., 

**l?f ^ 55i5n«r, IS 

1^* 3., x®s 

?5T «n'4, wq. 5., 

5T3f^«^, ^qr. 3., 

^«ifrf^g[.«32ff, ^q?5., ic'* 
c^ifcqr, \^r. 3., 

'srcrei^ ci«ir m, ff. 5., 
=^<nkr«HTr'>iT =q, *t3M ^ 
i^, *T3, 

=^3^ %5r *1. 3 m 

=^3^ JTRun^w, H. 3., I’^® 

14, *T. %., %\i 
=^3^: s^^sgr, ^?rr. 3-, v\ 
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sqr^, »T. 3m 

=q3kqf ^3*^^ ^r, w. 3., 

^r'^: ^ 2 ^, *rt^. 5 ., ’(®v 
=q3f^4§i«i?^w, »T. 5 ., '»® 

JT. 3., 

^443f^Rr, *T. Sm U 
=^ 35^3 «flf4, M. 5 ., 
^3^3^^^ »T-3m 

=q3^r3 ^35r^M *r. 3 ., 

^32!5rt« r^5n?5 % n. 5,, % 1 

=q3?qri55 *T. 3., % 1 

=q 3 «^j|«rqr 1 ^, ^r%. 3 .,’^®^ 

^3®T«ni% g5[tr%, 5 m 
^3 ®?isq^r ^t^Sm *t- 3 m ^ “ 

^3®qrs: gf^R:, ^. 5 m 

It ^ qr f^k, 3 m 

=gcqT%fT«IISSF =?, g. 5 m 

^qcqiRqrcJTRT^flRfFl, H. 3., 

q?rd g. 3., '»'tf 

?r/ig^x4;5ir, ^:mr., 

=q'SCgr % ^ig., ’i'*^ 

gg., 

=qsi[q?iTO»t3, *11^.3., sii 
^r, ^R[., '{%'» 
=^??iflc2Tq55 5!5«qr, JT. 5 ., s^ 

I ?;r5rg:, >t. 3., 1^1 

*t. 3 m 

=^?td3r>g^ =^15, ^r»ir., \x 
=qft^v|ls>:q3: !Hf:, ^TI^., S 
5 m 



5., Vi 

=^fr3^«5T IT. 3., ^v 
=^rq54 =^qK:f2TR4, *1.3., 
=^nne4 qF^r'i^rvqr, 3., %\ 
=^jr?:5?T5i^ ^wr., <iv 

=jrwt5q5r^ , ?:r;ir., 1 ^ 

=^r»Tt 3., T».i 

5?ir%, »r. %., ’W* 

=^3o®r =^, ^Cf. 3., '=i'*'* 

=^ft'^ic«rt53T7i^^, 1T3., 

?r. *Tr., i®* 
f^tUTT?? ^ *T. 3., ^'^ 

r%tT *r. 3., 

3., 

f^'CJ%5)T^UTr«jK, *T3-» 
i%F^^3 ?fq3, »T?^. 3., 

3., 

3 Cw, *T. 3., 

I?!? I.^TOvqr % JT. 3-> 

31'^iT fWRf, *T. 3., m 
f^f^Twra:, JT3-, 

*T. 3., 'sv 

sJTlf^JT^I^fftr, ^. 3., 'AH 
0^rg'?Tf5r 3. 3., n 

r^^Rfi^ssr^rr fr?fi’, *rrf. 3., 

%\ 3., 

5 f 

^. g., \o 


5lHr ^lirflRlRT, >T. 3-. 

sfqfslireJTigg!;, 3., 

5l'T|wl%, »T%. 3v ^1* 

5jrsfti'^T5r?r, *1. 3., 

5fq?ci? jnf?5r ^[37, 3., 'i%'* 

5R: *T. 3.) 

3r^frflrs^r^3«Tr^, w%. 3., 

5iqi ^^3, *T. 3., W'i 
sfcsrw srlsri®:, *r. 3., I’lX 
5i5fr% 3*» 

5iis» *13., n 

♦5frgiTi5i wc^T, sTf,, '»'* 

c 

5rR% *T. 3., 

f^Rr H fit^ arr. 3., 
t^c^rsR 5Tm’=JC[T%:, 9Tr. 3., i^h 
(%R r , *I3«, 'i^'» 

*13., iv^ 

5fNiflr *T. 3., 

ff»if R#RH ^?r, ^. 3., 
F3«n5if:, ^. 3., <J«'» 
*%?[r s^5T 

sqgfqRf^ ^ q^^qf, w., 1'* 

\:, ^. 3., H'* 

^. 3., h'* 

^wrarq^T g»T *rf^, 3., i» 

ar 

*cf 5 s 4 t^ra%R?:, qf.'»'» 

c 

^JTT. 1^'» 
?t^RT gf^TTFS^q, W., %'* 
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2r*>r?«iR, g., 

rra'ww Ji^iwflRi., ?Hr., 'ii'» 
cr^i^rin:JiT f Jiravjjf, w., 

^nsni^r, w., I'i'* 
^fi«n ^s?«r«ir f^rk, *r»T., 
assist sRWi%, *ig., 
?itsr5f[<n55Jr ff., 

♦cicuq?: ’tr., 

cRB55^q fl; ^rwr., 

?i?B55 t( 23 mcf, g., 

^i5r «kr, g., ns 
ci5r f^cT, qif., n 
^fsr ‘^, »Tg., m 

»?Rr ^qr, »Tf^. g., 

9^r gsT: f%i^fi., »ig., m 
5r54 R^^RR, JT. g., '*1 
cr5T R^rra., »r. g., 

^i 5 r ^rrg^iTRru, ^R^ir., <j ^ 

^ gw iwr., 

ci5r?«ir r^5r^*Tk, ^Cr. g., 

aRHsir Rft JfFR, w?. g., 
qw fl'sr, 55., 1 
g., 

cic^ot R »i5t5rrr^:, s. g., in 

?Tci: ?n^, g., i ^ 

g., i’^ 

cI?T: S?l%5lJrtfqT5i;, *T. g., '*^ 
?t5i: g-, i<;^ 

5IW: ^rNwirf^, * 1 . g., v»^ 


5Tct: f^f^rw:, g., n 

?Tfr: ^Rski m 

<TcT: WOI s. g., 11 

ri5rr'q^i«R nrqfr, >t. g., i^'* 
?i5irss<ink: ^'s'* 

crsiissRssrai: si5ir: ^iqr:, *ig., i <> i 
^iR^qRisqg^^iR, ^rwr., s* 
gqq R asrr k»t, >T. g., w 
w 5 , 3. g., n® 
ci^r 5iis?Rk€r 3r%, arr. g., 1 ^*^ 
3-< i^s 

er^r g., 1 ^ 

cr^rs=qT^qiT ?r4, g., i's«. 

?tms=qk5R’T?qi^, ar. g. i '‘s 
ctd f^=qr^;q^#r, »t. g., 

^isq ^TR R ^. g. 

fi«fr , Jf. g., v»v 

cTR nwfr^TRT =q, »Tg., '’s 
ciqr =q ^i^rr, jt. g., i ^ i 
cfqr R *T. g., ss 

^T«ir R ?rq€?3n^r, r. g., 

Rqr Rr|: sqg«R, *ig., ^ 
ciR ^igqRRnnr, r. g., i^'» 

Rqf w RTss^k^R, ^q7. g., 

?isn % ^qi%«qn%, Rf^. g., ^-i 
fiRf R qRf^«qn%, R. g., 

5 iqr jfrsRcRR I, r. w., ih<» 

rt«jr jfiRi 3^r am, g., i<s| 

ci«iisgM ’isR’T, ^T. g., '*'* 



5R, *r. 3., 

cwrs??[ ^'kreii^a, \^r. 3., ns 
5i«ir'TFTn^'Hfl^ng:., *i3m^ 
cr«Tis':^^r^^r<i^f, 3-, '»S'* 

^T«ir , *Tg., v 

a«ir *13-, U 

cM ’SHq-a't ^r^r, *r. 3., 
a«rr ?rraK, *t. 3., 

cT«irni^^fi5i^, *13., ^ 
cisir 3«^rr *t 3. 

^«ii ^^?3qr ^r«t, f. 

3«ir ^firr *i 3 m ^ 

cT«rr smi;, fl3 » ^ \ 

5i«Tr5q[5qt "iiT^Tsqr, fr3., <i < 
rfs^r ^R35 jt. 3., 

^«rr 3qr ’ct'l, jt 3., <«« 

JT. 3., 

W qzBf^5:^cri3, *t. 3., %'\ 

?isii »T3-» m 

5T«ir ^qrm ^3-. '* 

^l«Tr ^ri3: *T. 3., U'* 

ri«ir ^i , ’IS-/ ^ 

?isir ’T. 3., 

cf^q qfiqi^qrs^, w. ,m 
3oqm^¥^, 7:rm., ^ s 
f^f%i%5?rraf, arr. 3-. 
?f^s«r'T3Rt =q, sq. 3., 
r!^qrss3?:5i1^ 3» ’T- 3-» ^ ® 

5Tr>T, *T. 3., ns 
^i^if^rwrq *T. 3., '»i 


»fr., nn 

?r^ ^c«r 5T%. 3., s<»^ 
cT^«mirjfrlR, \qf. 3., n^ 
swr., IV 
♦^TS’i^Fqr^, ^%., ns 
5 T^r f?rqfcf«3^:, *13., in 

3 fl 3 -» n^ 

qisfii^f •Jrf, *r3., ns 
f^’qr fc^r, ^^., in 
^?IS%!T »T3., 11'1 

?j^r a^r% 3., ns 

**cr?r ^Tqfcr f^^^TFJr, m 

ififTO ^Icir: , »Tf^. 3., S«'l 
’?r’iiT 5 #^, JT3., m 

rr^r ?F2nT> n. 3., 1 ^ 1 

a?R%jr, jt 3., 11s 

a3?«f ^Frt fffff, 1^. 3-> ssv 
qr ^5:, ss 

3-> ssi 

H- 3-, S'iS 

^qr. 3., i^v* 

?i5r?g»Tq^F^r2i, ff. 3., v-* 
c!^# ?r 34 sr«i, 3-, s«>s 

3 5ri^4??T,»?. 3., 'is 
^jssnqraf^lqRf, JT. 3., iis 
aq?qrf^Ji3'E#?, jrg., s 

fiq:si>f5ll; sair ST?:, ’’IS-, S 
3H?rj?3oik*., 5Tf^. 3., S»<5 
9 f«rs, is^ 

3»Trf: *13., 
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\%}i 

, ni., \» 

*r. 5., 

f;c?i!Jnjf(i%, 3 TI 1 I., 

w^r, *T> S', 

?i«rr *r. 3., vr 
fr. 3., 

^TW: 2flf^I%:, fi. 3., 
a^5ftJT«2HT[ *1. 3., vJl 

5jtr555T, ^Rqr., 1 s ^ 

*T. S', 

ciwm iT[s^iirifr?Tr<i., sri?;., v 
^^= 7 * 1 ,, JiK., ^ 
^R*T[ca 3<7 ira Sf', ^ \ 

^TWrf 3«niiiiJf, Wf., 7 '« 

3., 

cRm\?-re: girr Tsrq^, '^Cr. 3., 
ci^*ir\#: \?ir, 3., 

3., 'l^^ 

jgq 4 , V^. 3', 

15 ^^, 57%. 3., 

ciw?7*rr7 «r%. 3., 
^TWF?r^a?ic^jr, 3., 
muRi ?t5Rr: , *T. 3., ^^ 

i^ilRFFT, *ig., ^ 
^H*TKf^»T 7 ?qq:, »T3., 

5 ^ 55 ?r, 5 ER=!fr., 

rnW5r5ir?f^ri%i., jt. 3,, 1^1 

ri^fl(j?r 3 ir 3^, ir.^r., 7 «o 

^r^riri T^ifr^ri:, jw., i\>^ 
cre>Tt?rw f^’TRis^r, j?^., i^v» 


?rwl3, qg., % 

^*TrrlE 5 g gT^:, ?r*T., "iv*? 

ai^:, »Tr., ix'i 

rr. m., iv'^ 
^Jwrc5rqc>sr ?:^r, »r. 3., 
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^rg^ggigr^g, *Tf^. g., ’ll® 
liT »r^. g, ^ 1 ® 

»rf^, g., ’l®'» 

♦H#?r«^Ic*?R , f^., ^v’l 

?rtdwi<*rrg^igL, *t- w., 

^ gt^gfWir, JTg., *% 

?r^r g., ’i®^ 

^0 


*?rt^ gt^r^, ang. ^,, 

?f#5r ’ggguTtr^, g., 

?r^ grgi^f^:, ^. g., h\ 
^ggr^g^mr: "SSTn, gg., i'4v 
♦^grarg sg'^g., f^., is'* 
^T^ra^rfSi?:, *T. g., 

^rljfsgrr^g ^ =?, gg., 'r\'» 
?Tggs%: sr. g., 

^rlsftstrf^ ^pgr^g, w., 1 s 
?r^5!H5^, »Tr>. g., ^®'* 
f^rg, g. g., 
^rla^g^ggj, g* g-, ^ 
g., 

^gRg/^Hi^, *r. g., 'a'* 5 '^’i 

♦^r^^Ngvg^, f^., '^® 
^li^rs^g gsTFgrg, gg., 
?rg|g«r'd^gf^g, g. g., 'a'* 
^grf^g g., ^®s 

?r# g grpr^lf, wr., i'* 

?#g g gg 9 ^g, gg., v-^ 
jifR^ gR^, g. g., ’i'» 
^^ggr grsf^, g-, 

^ggt g f^^gt, gg-, ’i^<= 
?i^gr g fg^^g, gg., 
g^grgf^Mg, gg*, i®'» 
g^qmg^i<J, g. g., u® 
^f^gnT’^TRigt, g. g-, I’l' 
g^gr^^igt, g. ^®i 

♦H^gf gr. f^., ^® 

?rWgf ftrmfi^FTf, *t. g., 
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5., 

g., 

’rg-, 
g., v^ 

^RTW: g., 

*ig., m 
«r 55 ??r: W, ^rr. 

?r^: ^rl 5T ^n^rf^, jt. w., u\ 

3, g., 

?i r>?iR:^5T ff%, *rg., 

»T. g., 

^ »rft. g., 

?r sjTs^tira'savn^ , *ig., 

?r5r54 *r?R n. g., %• 

f|^, 3Tr. g., ’\\% 

^ f^#r ^TRjf ^I5tg, IT. ITT., I'Ao 

JT. g., T ^» 

?r^iTiTiii 'If = 5 , ^Riir,, 

5 n 5 rr ht^, *t. g., 1^0 
^T5 ’iFqr f^raiw, ^r-, i >» 

?r5 gisPr ^%p 5 :, irg., 

^ ?T^: ?rg?T 5 n:, irg., <jy^ 

Tiw, IT. g., vH 

IT. ITT., 

ITT^. g., 

witorqftf^H, W., <11« 
?r[iftq(^^CT, w., ii< 

♦TTrSOjllf \ ITff^, sn?^!., vj\* 
f 555 ii; JSKTJ, IT. m.j 


♦^rrgsEi^ ^TTi:, ^ 1 '., i«« 
^rggsgi^^, 115., ii’^ 
^rn^sTi^Jii^: qsT^:, it. g., 

?TF^^ iTfiT^H IT. ITr.> Ivj^ 

?iisf?r =^ir gqf^=%l., n^. g., ^oi, 
?rr gi!t ^Hcst itiit, g., 

s^f^r^fT, irg., i?^^ 
’Emri^iTT^r^si^nt, *t. g., 
^iiTil^^f^irW, ^. g., lo 
^rrw^^Tsn gw, it. g., 

^rm«^iTpf 5 tTgi=^, siir., 

?fiiT?rr«ifT sr =qiTi«iT, IT. g., 1^'» 
w iT5'^ ^’Jr, g., Vi 

^TTirr^urgqriiwr, irg., i^? 

^rriTPiT ?rlCri»g, nt^. g., 

'frriTFiTr in ir^w, n^. g., 

IT. g., vv* 

nti^iTT gr^ir, irg., i^s 
«Erri^ iT?Tf^ n. g., 

irg., 1^^ 

^rr gstqtqr g., i^s 
^nidiTi^ ’afgr, n. g., 

?rinRW?Tni[r?^, g., 10 

€if^: ^Tt^nr cras^, n. g., %» 
f^nq4^gi?r, ijirr., iv 
f%ng«T'Ttt ijj:, *#. g., ’^ov* 
i^iTfjiRT^rwin::, unr., ih 
r%5T4q^ g^lfJr, n. g., s\ 
f^r|Br^«5i;if, nf^. g., 

g., n'* 



^. 3 . n 

sJIUlirff, ^RT., 'i's 
fr^'tJir % JT. 5 ., 

=^ fiRTIR^^n, w., 
g%5rfr5sfw, *t. 5 ., 

3 ., ■\'‘\ 

gifrarr^f^ , ^r. 3 -» 

9 f^'^ ^ 3v *> 

g^^si^ifr^r, 3 ., ‘i<£< 

»TWf^, JT. 3-0 ^'^ 
*g^5i«^TO, 

3 ^: frg., 

53? =^s3>T5^5jr:, 3*, ' 1 ^“ 

3 ., 

3q<r%g5«ii^, JT3., 'i^'s 
3!ft«5ir% 31^, ?r?iT., I'A 
35^r =Er3?# 
gg^^crsnf^, 53 -, 
i?:grR ?W5IR % 3*» HI 

?^nT, ^r., 

♦*3?r«2T«: =E3^: ?^nV , T s <£ 
S?r^?rir^« qf?*Tg;, 3 .3-» H** 

( 3 ?ref^?*RRf), «T. 3 ., 
g^T^gi^oi: af^:, JT. 3 ., 

355*Tr: pen , ?:rt., <i o ^ 

3 ., 

g^irrM^^ri^, 3 ., 
33W(^?r% TRT., 

3301 ^ ^JT^rnI ^.,\o% 

33»ai5Ji*nftT^, JT. 3 ., n\ 


§ 3 ^ 3i%T% ^3.,'ic^ 

^3313^, g., »^o 

3Ttq^?fTr| r^, JT3., 
33 nigni%HIl%:, 3 ., 
§ 353 %^: 3 ? 3 , 3 ^. 3 ., 
P?? 3 r%; f^iii^s, 33 ., 

TJJfi: S33Ct gtJ3r, 3. 3-, 
T^=EJrR %3 , 33., 1^0 
3 ^ 1353 :, 3. g., 

ii5PTr% 33r qji4, 3 . g., ^*0 
333r^f^3r3^:, 3 . g., 

3. g., 

33 : 3^3Tt 33^, 3. g., '^v» 
i g., -4% 

^jft3 =^^3, 3t%. ^.,\o% 
3?SJ:gf^3Jnt 3, Tr3r., n 
353gnici3^3, 3. 5-, n* 
*^=^§3131 ^13553, “i s • 
%3nTf^3R«35?r, 33 ., ’il'x 

33t'T^?3lf^, 3. 5 ., 

3gr3%: 33^311%, 3. 5 ., 

Tr3r 33Fr^r3f^r, 3. 3 ., ix? 
3 ISt 3 ? 33 f^ 3 I?Tsf 3 , 3. 3r., %X 
*3F3% a3?3, 31^3. 

*RSR3t€f 33r«3W3, f%«g., <^1 
#sflr5^33 3rg3, 33 ., 3 
trsr3?rrl:333i^:, 3R., ^ 

trsf%3^333%?3IJ^3:, 33 ., 4 ^ 
^3?3I3: 2f^S3r^, 33., ^ 

3 lwifl 3 3r3 35re3» 3. 3 ., 



fMg., 

5 T?rr ^fJr;, %, g., 

?ifi., *1. g., 
g»i, %. g., 

♦^Tfnl «?«iR#rfm^, >ff., i^«« 
W cRJT, »Tg., ’l 
?T«CiFci:^#i IT. g., m 
^wTFHg? , !T. g., 'i'» 5 i 
^III: ^fiTcrriR:, iTr>. g., 

^g'asT^ f^g^RF^^, jt 3 ., ‘ivx 
^g^SFT^wTigt, IT. g., %% 
♦*TOITPJT^ w it:, 'i'sl 
^T^lTr^Ws4, IT3., 
irg., *i'*i 
IT 3 ., 

^^if'siF BiT^q in^, ng., 1 

3Tf^., '* 

^ 1%^% irg., m 

, ng., i \ <> 
¥51 'irgTf 5 ¥, g., 
¥N?¥ft^rl«^, irg., 

^?? 5 IiT T'Wf ¥Fiwrf, w. g. 
^n^rg^in g^r aiw, ¥. g., 

^TFITgiT ¥¥Fi«T, ^. g., 
^3i:«T5iFrtg g3ifir%, ¥. g., 

¥. g., 

¥^¥i¥¥, ¥. g., ^^» 
?^WTfL5»f^^ ^155^, IT. g., 

^ nfif =¥($ 1 ^ ^. g,, 
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^. g., 

^fwqTrriTqgwF, ^Riir., 
ftsfiF: qr%^¥r: ¥qT, k. g., 

¥g., 'j<»\ 
^mi%EgsTm¥cis3FWig,, ¥g., 

?gf^«ar ¥. g., 

^«To5I=r?STRR«^r¥, 15., 

?«TriiF^T¥r R¥tii5¥, qr. r., 

^nFiT ¥g5iT grit, ¥g., 

?«?RrR ^5q^¥r¥r, g., 

?qfJTn^ ¥ i% 55 r¥r, ¥. g., 
git ¥ f 5i¥ig;, ¥g., <i :<y 
^«F tqirr¥r^«q?:, ¥. g, 
tirnr^TF^ cigs¥, ¥g., nc 
ft«r?iF4 ifqqfiqrw:, ^ii:., 
f^«FT i:(¥r g^gfr, ¥. g., % 
g w ¥qf, ¥r%. g., 
^^55!ir^ ?f¥¥, irg., :ioi 
¥H¥ qit4, w. g. 

¥ ?^5ir:, w. g., 10 
5F¥R^ =1?, ¥g., <^^« 

T¥lf^ ¥«IF%¥5?IL, IT- g., '*® 
Iriqisnqni^r ¥, ¥. g., 1^0 
♦*f^iqrr¥¥Fq't ^iFig., ’f** 
gw<FTg, «¥[., 

^iF'5¥: qil¥: ¥55., ¥. g, '*v 

gcqg;^, 1 ^ o 

^I5I«TiI'Td ^%, ¥g., X'^ 
W5i¥i«q^*fg, iii?r., x'l 
?F[% 5 tiT fliqjH =¥, ¥. g., '<\ 



5tJ5rSWr52I^t:, I. 3., 

^?f 5 r, 3., 1«S\ 

ftr^^rar:, m. 5 ., 

«5drff<l^r f^JTC, IT. 3., 

HT^. 5., 

#^Riirfr iiiriT, n. 3., <in 
?OTi5iir'T% gfcqr, it. 3., \% 

<r?ir, 1T3., 
qSTiT, 81 . 3*0 

^Jipir^«E \. 5., vs 

^sFirl^i g'rXs, IT. 3., m 
^iT [^3 *T* 3-1 

irqr €s:, uirr., n'* 

^iifr nin fs:, wr. i<i'» 

n. 3., ’\^\ 

, IT. nr., lov 

3., 

^^iTg§:r^ 5 t>, ’T. 3., ^v» 

IT3., m 

m IT. 3., 

TlsT *T f^?r, IT. 3 v 
m 3T7JJ^ qisf^T, %. 3., 1S^ 
w?si%rss? 9 }T%fiif, III?., ^s 
??Tl| 'iiriT?%: ?ingL, IT 3 ., 
q^^ri^ =^, Hg., ^iv 
irri'^ ?»Tr n?’?'!!, ^1., ^v 
^TiliTg^:, ^. 1%., 

ft ’T* ^r*> 


??irlr|^sgTr^r it. 3., 

^fl^ ^^iHTltf?, IT. 3., 

ng., sv 

^^/t^fegTifrur, i 3 -, vs 

^l^lTRlT3l?r 3^, qi?. Sv» 

^^FiUTTcqr 3( , irg., S'* 

Sff^q^«T:, IT. 3-> 

^ ftftsRf, irg., <\\% 

?l4i=llW% iTlt. 3., ^«»'» 

5 

%i |iTiTuira«f, 3 . 3-> "s'* 
f? tii: iT5iqr\ t. 3-> 
5ill%yift?r??:, IT. 3., ^S 
fiirgq^TTcq?:, IT. 3., ^'* 
?ft?iiT#q)Wf^, IT. 3., 1^0 
^qiTIiT# ^ f%#, IT. 3., n-> 

5^ITI5i ITlt. 3., ^-V 

g W TITPSIT, t. 3.> 

tftclifl IT. 3., n\ 

n. nr., ivs 
n. 3., 

5f^r???lfq^r*i?:, IT. 3 ., 

^ni^T'nt, it. 3., ns 
*r. 3., 

ft? q«? ^ *T* 3-, 

*it? nrsnr sfql?, ^*f., is 
ftiTqt?3% ttr, n. 3*^ 

f|TTjq»5'lT55I^rWT:, nr?., SS 

flT'nijN^Br, ng., \% 

tlTpn^of fw, T;nir., iv 
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'?i5prt, *T. 3 ., 
^!Tif^SRit ^r?«i5, * 1 . 3 -> 
qr«i*Ri , ^T. g., % K 
^ i(t!T =5rg«iktgt, *r. 5-, 
IdrsjJTg^: OT, HR. g., 

IRfstlt hi9PR^s= 4, ng., i»i 

W«R5f«, g., 

SHHR^ q?g, Hg., 

f?R, H. g., \% 

R, HT^, g., 
pit*n H^5f:, H. g., 

HHT., IS 

1h% i%r%t %w, H. g., 
In^rHddiwffT, Hr%. g., 

^5«RI JRTOH, Hf^. g., ^oV 
|h wr TRTcf Rsf^, Hi%. g., ^ov 

ira«Hi: g, g., ^o<, 

^qi|{^5i:, HR. g., \’>'» 

5 >f fRT WPR, Hl^. g. 

?H=E 0 ^ [»T^l] fJH, H^. g., 
f%l^4^rHg, g., 


^ ^ H »Tf^. g,, 

^)%%g H ^ 1 %, Hf^. g.. 

5J^ W, 

«5r?HiR Hg., i'»v 

HH., n* 

W5R^ ddf ^«ir, g., 1 y 

HRifjR; #T:, Hg., ^vJV 
%S H^ R^SH:, w., 1'»«» 
^HH:, Hg., 

^HT., IS 
H. g., '»>: 

%. g., ns 
Hf^iqr ?Rr, ^. g., yc\ 
^#i: H. g., vs 

^<nf, H. g., s’^ 

^f H^qJRr I^R, Hg., ’i'*\ 
H. g., 

IT 

?iRi Hq^dr qnq, h. g., \v 
?lRr if^f^HTdsqr, H. g., \o 



APPENDIX E 

LIST OF WORKS ON RAJADHARMA AND RaJANItI 
( Omitting the Epics, Pura^as and the g^mftis ) 
Portions of Digests ( Nihmdha ) 

QoTfs\&-Ragadharrna’-Kdmadhenu (referred to by 
Caijide^vara; no manuscript known). Circa 1100 A. D, 

# Tjdksval6h.s.m--~Rdjadharmakdnda of Krtya-kalpalaru 

# Gsi,x}.deivdXSi>—RdjanUiratndhara ( ed. K P Jayaswal, 

1924 ); c. 1350 A. D. 

Vacaspatimisra-iV^iiicm<a)nani ( c. 1460 AD.) 

# W\ixs>m\itB.~RajanUiprakds'a, ( c. 1612 A. D. ) 

# Nilakantha Bhatta. Nltimayukha ( ed. Gnjarati 

Press,l921jed.J.R.Gharpurey, 1925 ) 

Ananta Bh&iia.-RdjanUikdnda ( c. 1650 A. D. ), part 

of ffama-Iialpadrumci, 

« Anmiskdeya^Rdjadharma-kcMstiihha ( c. 1060 A. D. ), 
G. 0. S. No. 72, 1935 

Special Topics of Rdjadharma 

# Vardhamana-Dwiciaciye^a ( c. 1450 A. D,); G. 0. S., 

No. 52, 1931 

# Raghunandana-( c. 1550 A. D. ), 1895 
Tod&tmo\-Rdjydbhiseka~krama ( from Todardnanda ) 

c. 1580 A. D. ' 

Dinakara ( Divakara )~Rd,jydbhiseka-paddhati (c. 1600 

A. D from the Dmakaroddyota. ) 
K&Viia.\^ka.v&-RdjydbImGkch-prayoga ( c. 1600 A. D.) 
Raghunatha Q&mv&i-athapdAi--^Rdjydbhiseka-prayogci 
( c. 1620 A. D. ) 

Commentaries on Smrtis 

# Vi^varupa-Rdia/cricia ( c. 825 A. D. )5 commentary on 

Yajnavalkya-smrti; 1922-24. 

# Medhatithi-ikfa«.w6Adsya ( Bibliotheca Indica, 1932-39, 

G. Jha ) c. 850 A. D. 
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# QovinAaxS,}&-Maniivrtii(e6i. Mandlik, 1886), o. 1100 A.D. 

# Vijnane6vara-M<aterd ( c. 1120 A. D. )•, commentary 

on the same. 

« K^ax&tk&-Ydjnavalkyasmrti^ikd ( c. 1125 A. D. ); 
1903-1904 

Hf Madhavacarya-Paras'amsmrii-&7jasyc* ( ed. Bib. Jnd, 
and Islampurkar, 1893-1911 ) 
Nandapa^dita-Aes'ava^)a^ya^/an^t (Viis^usmrti-vyakhya) 
c. 1623 A. D. Collated manuscript with the Editor. 

Arthas'dstra and Nltis'dstra 

# Kautilya-^yfAas'asim ( o. 300 B. C. ) ed. Shama Sastri, 

19095 ed. J. Jolly and E. Schmidt, 1923-4} Ga)ja- 

pati S'astri with his commentary, S'rlmulam, 1924-5; 
Bhattasvamin ' s hhdsya, ed. Jayaswal and Baner- 
ji-Sastri, 1926. 

# Kamandaka-A’i«i«5ra ( c. 400 A. D. ); Bib. Indica, ed. 

E. L. Mitra, 1861; ed. Gajjiapati S'astri with the 
Jayamangala of S'ankararya, 1912, 

# Qom8id9w&~NUivdkydinrtci with commentary, 1923 

# S'ukranltisdra, ed G. Oppert, 1882 ( cited by Ca^de^* 

vara)} c. 12 th century (?) 

<f> Bdrhaipatya-Arlhasdslram ( ed. F. W. Thomas, 1921) 
« C'al^c^%a-rfyant<^-s'as^7um;ed.I3varacand^aSastri, 1919; 
ed. J. Van Maanen, 1926 

# Va^§ampayana-A'^^^pm^:as'^^a ( ed. G. Oppert, 1882 ) 
Cdndkya-nlti-sutram ( collated Mss with the Editor ) 

# Bhoja.-Yuktikalpataru ( 1917 ) c. 1030 A. D, 

# Somes vara Galyxkysi.-AbhUasdrtha-cintdmani or Mdna- 

sollasa 0 .1129 A. D.; G. O. S.j 1935-1940 

# Hem&o&ndtai-Laghu-ArhannUi ( 12th century ). 1906. 

Miscellaneous 

# Varahamihira-ErAa^sami^^^a ( with the commentary of 

Utpala, 1895-97. ( ed. Sudhakara Dvivedi) 



APPENDIX F 


Readings of MS.* No. 2367 in the Anuf> Sanskrit 
Library, Fort, Bikanir 

References are by page and line to the printed text of 
Rujadharma-Kandam. 

Page 1, line 6 Begins—i %ft fW: i 

instead of sit 9 for 

2, 14 dtsfh45rf^ for 

3, 10 for 

4, 9 for aRiq; 10 mi for eJTq:. 

5, 17 for qgqR?Trf^:. 

6, 4 qrs^^rf^i =q for =qr%^; 8 ci^^rrqrig for frRRqg. 

7, 3 Reads ^r#WR??ira;; 13 for qbi: %jt. 

9, 7 qi^jfttiRi*! for qqqjfttRFg; 8 Reads gqR^Rfir- 

Hqwqi. 

! 1, 2 omits ?IR, 

13, 13 i%«RT ^ for R. 

14, 16 for *T|'tq%:; 19 tq^i^ for 
16, 13 Reads «itirR: flRif^fqeuq;. 

18, 10 Reads f^?iq;R^Rt^ for 

20, 4 >q4?iRqT: for qiR'q^qi:. 

21, 18 ‘ctR’ (2) for ffR g^^r^q;. 

27, 10 Reads vi^; Penultimate and last 

lines, and first line on p. 28 given as in A.S.B. and I. O. 
31, 19 Reads qRft:?T?iR for 


* Transcript No. 13981 of the Baroda Oriental Institute. 
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33, 14 Reads for 15 Reads 

for . 

36, 14 TqfH?r«r4 for ’T4ft5T^«TJn3:. 

37, 6 for 

41, 13 SR^for 

42, 6 ‘ ’ for f^:. 

48, 8 Interpolates here. 

=^^r55q^f itfl% i 

=^3>T?qgfir3^r II 

51, 13 Reads for . 

52, 13 W: 'ifi: for ; 15 for 5|i^. 

53, 4 for 

54, 1 %«Tr for =?Ri«n; 11 g*iT 2?«Tr for SPir^rir; 

15 =TO«t for ^s«i. 

55, 3 ^'^5513; omitted; 12 l^?rni for 

56, 1 5|^5n>an omitted ; 4 omitted ; 6 omitted ; 

7 for ^34 h^; 8 'Tft'T W'W for qR*? w ^ ^l^tg 

9 omitted; 12 omitted; 15 omitted. 

57, 13 for 5%0tfR. 

58, 1 omitted. 

59, 8 for 5 for trf^- 

5^ 3 I probably it should be read as 3; 

10 for M 12 for 13 m forf^; 

14 for 17 a’Rlti; for tl?r ; 18 and 60, 1 are 

omitted. 

60, 11 g^: for m:. 

61, I is immediately followed by 17 and 18 
beginning with ^^755^ etc. Then the prose passage 3*1- 

etc., is written up to *i^f% ^4: i gj! ; 15 is omitted. 

62, 3 ?it^? for et# HjPI:; 7 for 

63, 10 omitted; 18 for 

64, 8 for ; 14 ^ for ^rd 

65, 8 for =53^3f%. 

66, 14 omits the following:—qw^^grsJTRf gr^r i 'wft- 

I ; 19 omitted. 

67, 13 omitted. 
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68, 1 ^ for ; 15 and 16 omitted; 17 ^ for 
^; 18 omitted. 

69, 15 omitted; 18 comes after 16 and 17 comes as 
line 18. 

70, 3 omitted; 9 ^ for 

72, 1 for 11 for ^*rr. 

73, 15 omitted. 

74, 1 for ; 6 ^ for 

75, 2 for3 omitted. 

76, 2 for 5^; 21 etc. for 

77, 2-3 ferrar; sm^r 

ntcT: 3TR: er q; 17 qt^f^ aiiRr imR qr 

aqRr f»TR?=q^'n atRc^ 3?rRl 31fq9: i 

for qlq?q etc. to the end of the paragraph. 

78, 2 qrea for qR3 . 

79, 1 3Tq for 3m ng^qf^rn. 

81, 8 3i«rRitfitfor3Rr^; 12 ^gtqf^forft^qf^^; 13qr>Jn^ 
for qrwTRqw. 

82, 2 for 5!^'qff5i%3. 

85, 2 for 5 ajjqRq^q: for . 

86, 8 3iq%%q for 3Tq^5T; 14 for 
89, 3 omitted. 

91, 5 R omitted after ^fqWqrg;. 

92, 5 g 3TRJT^ omitted; 9 for 

93, 4 . .. =^: in line 5 omitted. 

94, omits line 5 and up to in line 6; 13 omitted. 

95, 10 qoq; omitted. 

97, 2 qt for 5 3 t^ g^r for ; 13 RHfS 

^pqg=m% for RWFfsqt; 16 for ?ifrrs ngq;. 

104,14 l^rqfq; for ^qrqni;. 

105, 17 emw- for ^rqrsr^J:. 

107, 12 3Tf^ for 
112, 1 3Tqf^ for 3W5^. 

114, 6 omitted. 

117, 18-19 omitted. 
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118, 9 for 

120, 11 for *1%=^. 

122, 8 sfhcTui for sfhRrq;. 

126, 2 omitted. 

127, 8 for 16 ci*Tr omitted. 

129, 9 ^ for ; 12 RS* omitted. 

132, 11 for . 

133, 13 a^afJrss^ ar^ 

RWRRt vf4ftsi5T: ^4:. It is noteworthy that this manuscript 
follows the reading of the Vlramitrodaya, reproduced in 
footnote 3 of this page, and omits up to in line 3 in 
the next page. 

138, 7 [sR?rr^omitted. 

139, 7 (3T«r omitted; 9 14^1% for 

141, 15 omitted. 

142, 6 (^) omitted. 

143, 6 31«t omitted. 

156, 16 Comes after line 1 in the next page. 

158, 1 for 15 14^41 for 14qr4t. 

160, 15 flrWflUJC for 

161, 3-4 omitted; 15 T'- 3*^= for 

167, 2 for ; 10 9^^^for g^q;; 15 arif?!*! for 
17 bracketted portion in this and the succeeding 
line are omitted. 

169, 9 atfesRl for 

171, 6 sa.?: for gsr:; 13 4f for 

172, 6 for . 

174, 11 for the first pada. 

175, 1 for ; 3 trrg for wrg. 

180, 9 w for trsrr. 

181, 18 omitted. 

183, additional line between lines 2 and 3 ^5^: 

ttN; 23 omitted. 

184, 7 .g»Tf9 for IflRt; 14 for 

185, 4 for 

186, 12 for 
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190, 3 for . 

191, The Chapter-heading is omitted. 

198, 7 omitted. 

200, 9 omitted. 

202, 2 omitted; 15 omitted. 

203, 2 omitted; 10 for 11 omitted; 15 ^ 
for ^RT. 

204, 12 for ^; 20 From here there is 

an omission till line 4 in the next page (205). 

208, 3 omitted; 4 omitted ; 10 lacunae as in both 
I. O. and A. S. B. mentioned under footnote 2; 16 
=^'ntqflr: for . 

212, 4 omitted; At the end the following date is 
recorded Sam vat 1737 
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SELECT OPINIONS 


Sylvain Levi: The Gaekwad’s Series is standing 
at the head of the many collections now pub¬ 
lished in India. 

Asiatic Review, London; It is one of the best 
series issued in the East as regards the get up of 
the individual volumes as well as the able 
editorship of the series and separate works. 

Presidential Address, Patna Session of the Oriental 
Conference ; Work of the same class is being 
done in Mysore, Travancore, Kashmir, Benares, 
and elsewhere, but the organisation at Baroda 
appears to lead. 

Indian Art and Letters, London: The scientific 
pubiications known as the “ Oriental Series ” 
of the Maharaja Gaekwar are known to and 
highly valued by scholars in all parts of the 
world. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London; 
Thanks to enlightened patronage and vigor¬ 
ous management the “ Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series ” is going from strength to strength. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Kt.: The valuable Indian 
histories included in the “ Gaekwad’s Ori¬ 
ental Series ” will stand as an enduring 
monument to the enlightened liberality of 
the Ruler of Baroda and the wisdom of his 
advisers. 

The Times Literary Supplement, London ; These 
studies are a valuable addition to Western 
learning and reflect great credit on the 
editor and His Highness. 




GAEKWAD’S ORIENTAL SERIES 


Critical editions of unprinted and original works of Oriental 
Literature, edited by competent scholars, and published 
at the Oriental Institute, Baroda 


I. BOOKS PUBLISHED. 

Rs. A. 

1. Kavyamlmamsa (): a work on poetics, by 

Rajasekhara (880-920 A.D.): edited by C. D. Dalai 
and R. Anantakrishna Sastry, 1916. Reissued, 1924. 

Third edition revised and enlarged by K. S. Rama- 
swami Shastri, 1934, pp. 62+314 .. .. 2-0 

2. Naranarayanananda (); a poem on the 

Pauranic story of Arjunaand Krsna’s rambles on Mount 
Girnar, by Minister Vastupala: edited by C. D. Dalai and 
R. Anantakrishna Sastry, 1916, pp. 11+92+12. Out of print. 

3. Tarkasahgraha (): a work on Philosophy 

(refutation of Vaisesika theory of atomic creation) by 
Anandajnana or Anandagiri (13th century): edited by 
T. M, Tripathi, 1917, pp. 36+142+13 .. Out of print. 

4. Parthaparakrama (): a drama describing 

Arjuna's recovery of the cows of King Virata, by 
Prahladanadeva, the founder of Palanpur: edited by 
C. D. Dalai, 1917, pp. 8+29 .. .. Out of print. 

6. Rastraudhavaih§a (): an historical poem 
(Mahakavya) describing the history of the Bagulas of 
Mayuragiri, from Rastraudha, the originator to 
Narayana Shah, by Rudra Kavi (A.D. 1596): edited 
by Embar Krishnamacharya with Introduction by C. D. 

Dalai, 1917, pp. 24+128+4 .. .. Out of print. 

6. Lihganusasana : on Grammar, by Vamana 

(8th-9th century): edited by C. D. Dalai, 1918, 
pp. 9+24 .. .. .. Out of print. 

7. Vasantavilasa (): a contemporary historical 

poem (Mahakavya) describing the life of Vastupala 
and the history of Gujarat, by Balachandrasuri 
(A.D. 1240): edited by C. D. Dalai, 1917, pp. 16+ 

114+6 .. .. Out of print. 
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8. Rupakasatka six dramas by Vatsaraja, 

Minister of Paramardideva of Kalinjara (12th-13th 
century): edited by C. D. Dalai, 1918, pp. 12+191 

Out of print, 

9. Mohaparajaya () : an allegorical drama de¬ 

scribing the overcoming of King Moha (Temptation), or 
the conversion of Kumarapala, the Chalukya King of 
Gujarat, to Jainism, by Yasahpala, an officer of King 
Ajayadeva, son of Kumarapala (A.D. 1229 to 1232): 
edited by Muni Chaturvijayaji with Introduction and 
Appendices by C. D. Dalai, 1918, pp. 32+135+20. Out of print. 

10. Hammiramadamardana a drama glorify¬ 

ing the two brothers, Vastupala and Tejahpala, and their 
King Viradhavala of Dholka, by Jayasimhasuri: edited 
by C. D. Dalai, 1920, pp. 15+98 .. .. 2-0 

11. Udayasundarikatha (): a Campil, by 

Sodcffiala, a contemporary of and patronised by the 
three brothers, Chchittaraja, Nagarjuna, and Mum- 
muniraja, successive rulers of Konkan: edited by 
C. D. Dalai and Embar Krishnamacharya, 1920, 
pp. 10+168+7 .. ., ,, ,, 2—4 

12. Mahavidyavidambana (): a work on 

Nyaya Philosophy, by Bhatta Vadindra (13th century): 
edited by M. R. Telang, 1920, pp. 44+189+7 .. 2-8 

13. Praclnagurjarakavysangraha (): a 

collection of old Gujarati poems dating from 12th 
to 15th centuries A.D.: edited by C. D. Dalai, 1920, 
pp. 140+30 .. .. .. ..2-4 

14. Kumarapalapratibodha (f) : a bio¬ 

graphical work in Prakrta, by Somaprabhacharya 
(A.D. 1196): edited by Jinavijayaji, 1920, pp. 72+478 7-8 

16. Ganakarika (): a work on Philosophy 
(Pasupata School), by Bhasarvajna (10th century): 
edited by C. D. Dalai, 1921, pp. 10+57 .. .. 1-4 

16. Safigitamakaranda a work on Music, 

by Narada: edited by M. R. Telang, 1920, pp. 16+64 

Out of print. 

17. Kavindracarya List ()! list of 

Sanskrit works in the collection of Kavindracarya, 
a Benares Pandit (1656 A.D.): edited by R. Ananta- 
krishna Sastry, with a Foreword by Dr. Ganganath 
Jha, 1921, pp, 20+34 •• ,, 0—12 

18. Varahagfhyasutra : Vedic ritual of the 

Yajurveda: edited by Dr. R. Shamasastry, 1920, 
pp. 5+24 .. .. .. .. 0-10 
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19. Lekhapaddhati a ooUection of models of 

State and private documents (8th to 15th centuries): 
edited by C. D. Dalai and Q. K. Shrigondekar, 1925, 
pp. 11 + 130 .. .. .. ..2-0 

20. Bhavisayattakaha or Paficamikaha (); a 

romance in Apabhramsa language, by Dhanapala (c. 

12th century): edited by C. D. Dalai and Dr. P. D. 

Gune, 1923, pp. 69+148+174 .. .. 6-0 

21. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Palm-leaf and Im¬ 

portant Paper MSS. in the Bhandars at Jessal- 
mere ), compiled by C. D. 

Dalai and edited by L. B. Gandhi, 1923, pp. 70+101 .. 3-4 

22. Parasuramakalpasutra (): a work on 

Tantra, with the commentary of Ramesvara: edited 
by A. Mahadeva Sastry, 1923, pp. 23+390. Out of print, 

23. Nityotsava (): a supplement to the Parasurama¬ 

kalpasutra by Umanandanatha : edited by A. Mahadeva 
Sastry, 1923. Second revised edition by Trivikrama 
Tirtha, 1930, pp. 22+252 ., .. .. 5-0 

24. Tantrarahasya () : a work on the Prabhakara 

School of Purvamlmariisa, by Ramanujacarya: edited 
by Dr. R. Shamasastry, 1923, pp. 15+84.. Out of print. 

25. 32. Samarahgapa ( ): a work on architecture, 

town-planning, and engineering, by King Bhoja of Dhara 
(11th century): edited by T. Ganapati Shastri, 2 vols., 
vol. I, 1924, pp. 39+290 (out of print) ; vol. II, 

1925, pp. 16+324 .. ,. .. .. 10-0 

26,41. Sadhanamala a Buddhist Tantric 

text of rituals, dated 1165 A.D., consisting of 312 
small works, composed by distinguished writers: 
edited by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya. Illustrated. 2 vols., 
vol. I, 1925, pp. 23+342 ; vol. II, 1928, pp. 183+295 14-0 

27, 96. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Central 

Library, Baroda : 12 vols., vol. I 

(Veda, Vedalaksana, and Upanisads), compiled by G. K. 
Shrigondekar and K. S. Ramaswami Shastri, with a 
Preface by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, 1925, pp. 28+264; 
vol. II (Srauta Sutras and Prayogas), compiled by K. S. 
Ramaswami Shastri, 1942, pp. 18+95 (folia)+301 .. 12-4 

28, 84. Manasollasa or Abhilasitarthacintamani ( 

) : an encyclopaedic work treating of one hundred 
different topics connected with the Royal household 
and the Royal court, by Somesvaradeva, a Chalukya 
king of the 12th century : edited by G. K. Shrigondekar, 

3 vols., vol. I, 1925, pp. 18+146; vol. II, 1939, 

pp. 50+ 304 .. .. .. .. 7-12 
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29. Nalavilasa (): a drama by Rftmachandrasiiri, 
pupil of Hemachandrasuri, describing the Pauranika 
story of Nala and Damayanti: edited by G. K. 
Shrigondekar and L. B. Gandhi, 1926, pp. 40+91 .. 2-4 

30,31. TattvasaAgraha a Buddhist philo¬ 

sophical work of the 8th century, by Santaraksita, 
with Panjika by his disciple Kamalaslla: edited by 
Pandit Embar Krishnamacharya, with a Foreword 
by Dr. B. Bhattacharvya, 2 vols., 1926, vol. I, 
pp. 157+80+682 ; vol. 11, pp, 4+353+102 .. 24-0 

33, 34. Mirat-i-Ahmadi (): by Ali Muham¬ 
mad Khan, the last Moghul Dewan of Gujarat: 
edited in the original Persian by Syed Nawab Ali, 

2 vols., illustrated, vol. I, 1926, pp. 416; vol. II, 1928, 
pp. 632 .. .. .. .. .. 19-8 

36. Manavagrhyasutra (): a work on Vedio 

ritual of the Yajurveda with the Bhasya of As^vakra: 
edited by Rnmakrishna Harshaji Sastri, with a Preface 
by B. C. Lele, 1926, pp. 40+264 .. .. 6-0 

36,68. Natya^astra (): of Bharata with the com¬ 
mentary of Abhinavagupta of Kashmir: edited by 
M. Ramakrishna Kavi, 4 vols., vol. I, illustrated, 

1926, pp. 27+397 {out of print); vol. II, 1934, 
pp. 23+25+464 .. ., .. • • 6—0 

37. Apabhrarh^akavyatrayi (): consisting of 

three works, the Carcarl, Upadesarasayana, and 
Kalasvariipakulaka, by Jinadatta Silri (12th century), 
with commentaries: edited by L. B. Gandhi, 1927, 
pp. 124+115 .. .. .. .. 4-0 

38. NyayapraveSa Part I (Sanskrit Text): on 

Buddhist Logic of Dihnaga, with commentaries of 
Haribhadra Suri and Parsvadeva: edited by A. B. 
Dhruva, 1930, pp. 39+104 .. .. Out of print. 

39. NyayapraveSa (s^T^sitir), Part II (Tibetan Text): 

edited with introduction, notes, appendices, etc. by 
Vidhusekhara Bhattacharyya, 1927, pp. 27+67 .. 1-8 

40. Advayavajrasangraha (): consisting of 

twenty short works on Buddhism, by Advayavajra: 
edited by Haraprasad Sastri, 1927, pp. 39+68 .. 2-0 

42, 60. KalpadrukoSa () : standard work on 
Sanskrit Lexicography, by Kesava: edited by Ram- 
avatara Sharma, with an index by Shrikant Sharma, 

2 vols., vol. I (text), 1928, pp. 64+485 ; vol. II (index), 

1932, pp. 283 .. .. .. 14-0 
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43. Mirat-i-Ahmadi Supplement 

by Ali Muhammad Khan. Translated into English 
from the original Persian by C. N. Seddon and Syed 
Nawab Ali. Illustrated. Corrected reissue, 1928, 
pp. 15+222 .. .. .. 6~8 

44. Two Vajrayana Works () : comprising 

Praj nopayaviniscayasiddhi of Anangavajra and Jnana- 
siddhi of Indrabhuti: edited by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, 

1929, pp. 21 + 118 .. .. ..3-0 

45. Bhavaprakasana {): of l^aradatanaya, a 

work on Dramaturgy and Rasa (A.D. 1175-1250): 
edited by Yadugiri Yatiraja and K. S. Raraaswami 
Shastri, 1929, pp. 98+410 .. ,. 7-0 

46. Ramacarita () : of Abhinanda, Court poet 

of Haravarsa, probably the same as Devapala of the 
Pala Dynasty of Bengal (c. 9th century A.D.): edited 
by K. S. Ramaswami Shastri, 1929, pp. 29+467 .. 7-8 

47. Nanjarajayasobhu^ana (: by Nrsimha- 

kavi alias Abhinava Kalidasa, a work on Sanskrit 
Poetics relating to the glorification of Nafijaraja, son of 
Virabhupa of Mysore: edited by E. Krishnamacharya, 

1930, pp. 47+270 .. .. .. ..5-0 

48. Natyadarpana (): on dramaturgy, by 

Ramacandra Suri with his own commentary : edited 
by L. B. Gandhi and G. K. Shrigondekar, 2 vols., 
vol. I, 1929, pp. 23+228 ,. .. .. 4-8 

49. Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic from Chinese 

Sources ( ): containing the English 

translation of ^atdsastra of Aryadeva, Tibetan text and 
English translation of Vigraha-vydvartanl of Nagarjuna 
and the re-translation into Sanskrit from Chinese of 
Upayahtdaya and Tarkasdstra: edited by Giuseppe 
Tucci, 1930, pp. 30+40+32+77 + 89+91 .. 9-0 

50. Mirat-i-Ahmadi Supplement : 

Persian text giving an account of Gujarat, by Ali 
Muhammad Khan: edited b 3 ^ Syed Nawab Ali, 1930, 
pp. 254 .. .. ..6-0 

51,77. Tri^astiSalakapuru^acaritra 

of Hemacandra: translated into English with copious 
notes by Dr. Helen M. Johnson, 4 vols., vol. I 
(Adisvaracaritra), 1931, pp. 19+530, illustrated; 
vol. II, 1937, pp. 22+396 ,. .. .. 26-0 

52. Dapdaviveka ( ); a comprehensive Penal Code 

of the ancient Hindus by Vardhamana of the 15th 
century A.D.: edited by Kamala Krishna Smrtitirtha, 

1931, pp. 34+380 .. .. .. ‘ .. 8-8 
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63. Tathagataguhyaka or Guhyasamaja 

the earliest and the most authoritative work of the 
Tantra School of the Buddhists (3rd century A.D.): 
edited by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, 1931, pp. 39+210 .. 4'-4 

64. Jayakhyasaihhita (ar^T^sr^f^fTT): an authoritative 

Pancaratra work of the 5th century A.D.: edited by 
Pandit E. Krishnamacharya of Vadtal, with a Foreword 
by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, 1931, pp. 78+47+454 .. 12-0 

66. Kavyalankarasarasaihgraha ( ): of 

UdbhaU with the commentary, probably the same 
as Udbhataviveka, of Rajanaka Tilaka (11th century 
A.D.); edited by K. S. Ramaswami Shastri, 1931, 
pp. 48+62 .. .. .. .. 2-0 

56. Parananda Sutra ( ): an ancient Tantrio 

work of the Hindus in Sutra form: edited by Swami 
Trivikrama Tirtha, with a Foreword by Dr. B. Bhatta¬ 
charyya, 1931, pp. 30+106 .. .. .. 3-8 

67,69. Ahsan-ut-Tawarikh (): history 
of the Safawi Period of Persian History, 15th and 16th 
centuries, by Hasani-Rumlu: edited by C. N. Seddon, 

2 vols. (Persian text and translation in English), 
vol. I, 1932, pp. 36+510; vol. II, 1934, pp. 15+301 .. 19-8 

68. Padmananda Mahakavya (): giving the 

life-history of Rsabhadeva, the first Tirthankara of 
the Jainas, by Amarachandra Kavi of the 13th 
century: edited by H. R. Kapadia, 1932, pp. 99+667 14-0 

69, Sabdaratnasamanvaya ( ): an interesting 

lexicon of the Nanartha class in Sanskrit, compUed 
by the Maratha King Sahaji of Tanjore: edited by 
Vitthala Sastrl, with a Foreword by Dr. B. Bhatta¬ 
charyya, 1932, pp. 31+605 •, .. .. 11-0 

61,91. Saktisangama Tantra (): comprising 
four books on Kali, Tara, Sundari, and Chhinnaraasta: 
edited by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, 4 vols., vol. I, 
Kalikhanda, 1932, pp. 13+179; vol. II, Tarakhapda, 

1941, pp.*12+271 .. .. .. *..6-8 

62. Prajnaparamitas commentaries on the 

Prajnaparamita, a Buddhist philosophical work: 
edited by Giuseppe Tucci, 2 vols., vol. I, Abhi- 
samayalankaraloka of Haribhadra, 1932, pp. 55+589 12-0 

63. Tarikh-i-Mubarakhshahi (): con¬ 

temporary account of the kings of the Saiyyid Dynasty 
of Delhi: translated into English from original Persian 
by Kamal Krishna Basu, with a Foreword by Sir 
Jadimath Sarkar, 1932, pp. 13+299 .. .. 7-8 

64. Siddhantabindu (: on Vedanta philosophy, 

by Madhusudana Sarasvatl with the commentary of 
Puru9ottama: edited by P. C. Divanji, 1933, 
pp. 142+93+ 306 .. .. .. 11-0 
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65. Iftasiddhi (): on Vedanta philosophy, by 

Vimuktatma, disciple of Avyayatma, with the author’s 
own commentary: edited by M. Hiriyanna, 1933, 
pp. 36+697 .. .. .. .. 14-0 

66. 70, 73. Shabara-Bha^ya (); on the Mimamsa 

Sutras of Jaimini: translated into English by 
Dr. Ganganath Jha, in 3 vols., 1933-1936, vol. I, 
pp. 15+705; vol. II, pp. 20+708; vol. Ill, pp. 28+ 

1012 .. .. .. .. .. 48-0 

67. Sanskrit Texts from Bali (): comprising 

religious and other texts recovered from the islands of 
Java and Bali: edited by Sylvain Levi, 1933, 
pp. 35+112 .. .. .. ..3-8 

71. Narayana Sataka («rTrrw»Pf^): a devotional poem 

by Vidyakara with the commentary of Pitambara: 
edited by Shrikant Sharma, 1935, pp. 16+91 2-0 

72. Rajadharma-Kaustubha (): an elaborate 

Smrti work on Rajadharma, by Anantadeva: edited 
by kamala Krishna Snirtitirtha, 1935, pp. 30 + 506 .. 10-0 

74. Portuguese Vocables in Asiatic Languages ( 

): translated into English from Portuguese 
by A. X. Soares, 1936, pp. 125+520 .. .. 12-0 

76. Nayakaratna ( ): a commentary on the 

Nyayaratnamala of Parthasarathi Mi^ra by Ramanuja of 
the Prabhakara School: edited by K. S. Ramaswami 
Shastri, 1937, pp. 69+346 .. .. .. 4-8 

76. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Jain Bhan- 
dars at Pattan () : edited from 
the notes of the late C. D. Dalai by L. B. Gandhi, 

2 vols., vol. I, 1937, pp. 72+498 .. .. 8-0 

78. Ganitatilaka (): of Sripati with the com¬ 

mentary of Simhatilakd, a non-Jain work on 
Arithmetic with a Jain commentary: edited by H. R. 
Kapadia, 1937, pp. 81 + 116 .. .. .. +-0 

79. The Foreign Vocabulary of the Quran (f : 

showing the extent of borrowed words in the sacred 
text: compiled by Arthur Jeffery, 1938, pp. 15+311 .. 12-0 

80,83. TattvasaAgraha of ^antarak^ita with 

the commentary of Kamala^ila : translated into English 
by Dr. Ganganath Jha, 2 vols., vol. I, 1937, pp. 8+739; 
vol. II, 1939, pp. 12+854 .. .. .. 37-0 

81. Hamsa-vilasa of Hamsa Mitthu: on 

mystic practices and worship: edited by Swami 
Trivikrama Tirtha and Hathibhai Shastri, 1937, 
pp. 13+331 .. ., .. 6-8 
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82. Suktimuktaval! on Anthology, of 

Jalhana, a contemporary of King Krsna of the 
Northern Yadava Dynasty (A.D. 1247): edited by E. 
Krishnamacharya, 1938, pp. 66+463+85 .. .. 11- 

86. Bfhaspad Smrti a reconstructed text 

of the now lost work of Brhaspati: edited by K. V. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar, 1941, pp. 186+646 .. 16-0 

86. Parama-Samhita (): an authoritative work 

of the Pancharatra system : edited by S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar, 1940, pp. 45+208+230 .. .. 8-0 

87. Tattvopaplava (): a masterly criticism of the 

opinions of the prevailing Philosophical Schools by 
Jayaraii: edited by Sukhalalji Sanghavi and R. C. 

Parikh, 1940, pp. 21 + 144 .. .. .. 4-0 

88. Anekantajayapataka () : of Haribhadra 

Suri (8th century A.D.) with his own commentary and 
Tippanaka by Munichandra, the Guru of Vadideva 
Suri: edited by H. R. Kapadia, in 2 vols., vol. I, 1940, 
pp. 32+404 .. .. .. .. 10-0 

89. Sastradipika a well-known Mimamsa 

work: the Tarkapada translated into English by D. 
Venkatramiah, 1940, pp. 29+264 .. .. 6-0 

90. Sekodde^atika (): a Buddhist ritualistic 

work of Naropa describing the Abhi^eka or the initiation 
of the disciple to the mystic fold : edited by Dr. Mario 
Carelli, 1941, pp. 35+78 .. .. .. 2-8 

92,98. Krtyakalpataru : of Lak^midhara, Minister 

of King Govindacandra of Kanauj; one of the earliest 
Law Digests: edited by K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, 

10 vols., vol. V, Dana-Kanda, 1941, pp. 16+129+415 ; 
vol. VIII, Tirtha-vivecana-kanda, 1943 {shortly) .. 17-0 

93. Madhavanala-Kamakandala (): a 

romance in old Western Rajasthani by Ganapati, 
a Kayastha from Amod: edited by M. R. Majumdar, 
in 2 vols., vol. I, 1942, pp. 13+5+509 .. .. 10-0 

94. Tarkabha^a (): a work on Buddhist Logic, by 

Mok^akara Gupta of the Jagaddala monastery: edited 
with a Sanskrit commentary by Embar Krishna¬ 
macharya, 1942, pp. 7+114 .. .. .. 2-0 

96. Alamkaramahodadhi (): on Sanskrit 
Poetics composed by Narendraprabha Suri at the 
request of Minister Vastupala in 1226 A.D.: edited 
by L. B. Gandhi, 1942, pp. 45+418 (with 2 plates) .. 7-8 
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97. An Alphabetical List of MSS. in the Oriental Insti¬ 
tute, Baroda ( ): compiled from the exist¬ 

ing card catalogue by Raghavan Nambiyar, 2 vols., 
vol. I, 1942, pp. 12+742 .. .. ..9-0 

99. Vivada Cintamaiii of VachaspatiMi^ra: 

an authoritative Smrti work on the Hindu Law of 
Inheritance : translated into English by Sir Ganganath 
Jha, 1943, pp. 28+348 .. .. .. 10-4 


II. BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 

1. Natya^astra edited by M. Ramakrishna 

Kavi, 4 vols., vol. III. 

2. Dvada^aranayacakra ( ): an ancient 

polemical treatise of Mallavadi Suri with a commentary 
by Simhasuri Gani: edited by Caturvijayaji. 

3. Krtyakalpataru (): of Lak^midhara, Minister 

of King Govindachandra of Kanauj: edited by K. V. 
Rangaawami Aiyangar, vols. I-IV. 

4. Anekantajayapataka (): of Haribhadra 

Suri (c. 1120 A.D.) with his own commentary and 
Tippanaka by Munichandra, the Guru of Vadideva 
Siiri: edited by H. R. Kapadia, in 2 vols., vol. II. 

6. Saihrat Siddhanta (): the well-known 
work on Astronomy of Jagannatha Pandit: critically 
edited with numerous diagrams by Kedar Nath, 
Rajjyotisi. 

6. Vimalaprabha (): the commentary on the 

Kalacakra Tantra and an important work of the 
Kalacakra School of the Buddhists : edited by Giuseppe 
Tucci. 

7. Aparajitaprccha ( ): a voluminous work 

on architecture and fine-arts : edited by P. A. Mankad. 

8. Para§urama Kalpa Sutra (): a work on 

Hindu Tantra, with commentary by Rame6vara: second 
revised edition by Sakarlal Shastri. 

9. Hetubindutika ( commentary of Areata on 

the famous work of Dharmaklrti on Buddhist logic : 
edited from a single MS. discovered at Pattan by 
Sukhalalji Sanghavi. 

10. Gurjararasavali (): a collection of several 
old Gujarati Rasas: edited by B. K. Thakore, M. D. 
Desai, and M. C. Modi. 
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11. A Critical Index to the English translation of Shabara- 

Bha^ya by Ganganath Jha, prepared by Dr. Umesha 
Mishra. 

12. Saktisangama Tantra comprising four 

books on Kali, Tara, Sundari, and Chhinnamasta: 
edited by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, 4 vols., vol. Ill, 
Sundari Khanda. 

13. Dhurtasvami Bhasya on the Srauta Sutra of Apastamba: 

edited by Chhinnaswami Shastri, vol. I. 


III. BOOKS UNDER PREPARATION. 

1. Upanisat-Sangraha : a collection of 

unpublished Upani^ads: edited by Shastri Gajanan 
Shambhu Sadhale. 

2. Saktisangama Tantra (): comprising four 

books on Kali, Tara, Sundari, and Chhinnamasta: 
edited by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, 4 vols., vol. IV. 

3. Nafyadarpana (): introduction in Sanskrit on 

the Indian drama, and an examination of the problems 
raised by the text, by L. B. Gandhi, 2 vols., vol. II. 

4. Krtyakalpataru (): one of the earliest 

Nibandha works of Lak^midhara: edited by K. V. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar, 8 vols., vols. VI-VIII. 

5. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Oriental 

Institute, Baroda ( ): compiled 

by the Library Staff, 12 vols., vol. Ill (Smrti MSS.). 

6. Manasollasa (): or Abhila^itarthacintamani: 

edited by G. K. Shrigondekar, 3 vols., vol. III. 

7. Nitikalpataru (): the famous Niti work of 

K^emendra : edited by K. M. Panikkar. 

8. Chhakkammuvaeso (): an Apabhramsa work 

of the Jains containing "^didactic religious teachings: 
edited by L. B, Gandhi. 

9. Ni^pannayogambara Tantra (): de¬ 

scribing a large number of mandalas or magic circles 
and numerous deities : edited by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya. 

10. Basatin-i-Salatin (): a contem¬ 
porary account of the Sultans of Bijapur: translated 
into English by M. A. Kazi and Dr. B. Bhattacharyya. 
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11. Madana Mahariiava (): a Smrti work 

principally dealing with the doctrine of Karmavipaka 
composed during the reign of Mandhata, son of 
Madanapala: edited by Embar Krishnamacharya. 

12. Tri^astisalakapurusacaritra of 

Hemacandra: translated into English by Dr. Helen 
Johnson, 4 vols., vols. III-IV. 

13. Matadgavptti (): a commentary on the Matanga 

Parame6vara Tantra by Ramakantha Bhatta: edited 
by Jogendranath Bagchi. 

14. Anu Bhasya ( ): a standard work of the 

SuddhMvaita School: translated into English by G. H. 

Bhatt. 

16. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Jain Bhan- 
dars at Pattan (): edited from 
the notes of the late C. D. Dalai by L. B. Gandhi, 

2 vols., vol. II. 

16. An Alphabetical List of MSS. in* the Oriental Insti¬ 

tute, Baroda compiled from the exist¬ 

ing card catalogue by Raghavan Nambiyar, 2 vols., 
vol. II, 

17. Natyasastra ( ) : of Bharata with the com¬ 

mentary of Abhinava Gupta: second revised edition 
by K. S. Ramaswami Shastri, vol. I. 

18. Natyasastra (): of Bharata with the com¬ 

mentary of Abhinava Gupta: edited by M. Rama- 
krishna Kavi, 4 vols., vol. IV. 

19. Bhojanakutuhala (HtOTf): on the methods of 

preparing different dishes and ascertaining their food 
value written by Raghunatha Suri, disciple of 
Anantadeva in the 17th century A.D. : edited by 
Ananta Yajneswar Shastri Dhupkar. 

20. Rasasangraha ( ): a collection of 14 old Gujarati 

Rasas, composed in the 15th and 16th centuries: 
edited by M. R. Majumdar. 

21. Parasikakosasahgraha ( ): a collection 

of four Persian Sanskrit lexicons: edited by K. M, 

Zaveri and M. R. Majumdar. 

22. Shivaji Charitra : a Sanskrit account of King Sambhaji: 

edited by D. V. Potdar. 

28. Rihla of Ibn Batuta: translated into English with 
critical notes by Dr. Agha Mehdi. 

24. Mirat-i-Ahmadi: the Persian text translated into 
English by Dr. Syed Mujtaba Ali, 2 vols. 

For further particulars please communicate 
with— 

The Dibeotob, 

Oriental Institute, Baroda^ 
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THE QAEKWAD’S STUDIES IN RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Rs. A. 

The Comparative Study of Religions: [Contents: 

I, the sources and nature of religious truth. II, super¬ 
natural beings, good and bad. Ill, the soul, its nature, 
origin, and destiny. IV, sin and suffering, salvation 
and redemption. V, religious practices. VI, the emo¬ 
tional attitude and religious ideals]: by Alban G. 
Widgery, M.A., 1922 .. . • .. 16-0 


2. Goods and Bads: being the substance of a series of 

talks and discussions with H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwad 
of Baroda. [Contents : introduction. I, physical values. 

II, intellectual values. Ill, eesthetio values. IV, 
moral value. V, religious value. VI, the good life, its 
unity and attainment]: by Alban G. Widgery, M.A., 

1920. (Library edition Rs. 5) .. .. 3- 0 

3, Immortality and other Essays : [Contents: I, philo¬ 

sophy and life. II, •immortality. Ill, morality and 
religion. IV, Jesus and modern culture. V, the 
psychology of Christian motive. VI, free Catholicism 
and non-Christian Religions. VII, Nietzsche and 
Tolstoi on Morality and Religion. VIII, Sir Oliver 
Lodge on science and religion. IX, the value of con¬ 
fessions of faith. X, the idea of resurrection. XI, 
religion and beauty. XII, religion and history. 

XIII, principles of reform in religion]: by Alban G. 

Widgery, M.A., 1919. (Cloth Rs. 3) .. .. 2-0 


4. Confutation of Atheism : a translation of the Hadis-i- 
Ilalila or the tradition of the Myrobalan Fruit: trans¬ 
lated by Vali Mohammad Chhanganbhai Momin, 1918 .. 0-14 


Conduct of Royal Servants : being a collection of verses 
from the Viramitrodaya with their translations in 
English, Gujarati, and Marathi: by B. Bhattacharyya, 


M.A., Ph.T). 
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